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ENTER THE COMMUNITY CONTEST—See page 8 
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he. Clover Route to Better Crops 


Why This Field at Walden Farm Produces More Corn Than in 1912 


HE thirty-acre field at the northeast cor- 
T ner of Walden Farm is in claver pasture 
this season. I have been watching the 
elover here because this field is responding to 
asoil improvement program that has now gone 
thru sixteen years. I have kept cost records, 
and in order to measure the results from the 
soils work, I have compared the yields from 
this field during the four periods, each of 
which has included two crops of corn, one crop 
of oats and one crop of clover pasture. 
The stand of clover in the first period was 
thin; in fact, the five acres at the east side 
that year produced little except rag-weeds. Be- 
eause clover had become an uncertain crop, 
this field had been grained for several years, 
and there had been no systematic rotation of 
crops. The two crops of corn at the begin- 
ning of this program totaled 2,935 bushels, 
making an average of forty-nine bushels per 
acre. Altho this was considerably higher than 
the average of the county, I found that a yield 
of less than fifty bushels per acre didn’t earn 
a satisfactory rate of interest on the land, after 
allowing the necessary charges 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


per acre, in this field, and followed this with 
lime, also at the rate of a ton per acre. 

In this fourth period, the two crops of corn 
totaled 4,145 bushels, making an average of 
sixty-nine bushels per acre. A twenty-bushel 
per acre increase made six hundred bushels 
more on the average for the last two corn crops 
in this field, than [ was accustomed to sixteen 
years ago. 

Thru these vears, I have used the best grade 
of seed. My Walden Dent won the Iowa yield 
test in 1918 and 1924, and in the past eight 
years it has been the most consistent entry 
in this state test. There is a margin between 
the vield of healthy seed from good producing 
stalks and weak seed from, diseased stalks, but 
Mr. F. D. Richey, who has charge of the corn 
investigations for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is positive that the most 
careful selection of wind pollinated seed can 
not progressively improve the strain. So he 
has concluded that my improved crop yields 


mass of stems and leaves, there was a head of 
alsike clover containing a few seeds. In a little 
open space, when I cleared back the tall clover 
stems, I found a clump of moss, a miniature 
forest of trees a quarter of an inch high, and 
close by them a little patch of green colored 
mold growing on the surface of the ground. 

In the top half-inch of soil, as I dug into it, 
I found a multitude of fibrous roots which 
could be traced to the timothy crown and the 
alsike plants. Down an inch, a young earth- 
worm was resting under a chip of corn stalk, 
and the dry skin of a moth reniained in a 
little cavity which had been its winter home, 
It is not unusual to find several kinds of worms, 
inseets, and occasionally shells of little land 
snails. 

As [ erumpled up a lump of soil, I came 
upon a bit of limestone. - Near this spot, I once 
picked up an Indian arrow-head, which is the 
only stone as large as a pin-head I ever found 
in this field till [ spread this limestone. This 
soil is a heavy Grundy loam, normally with- 
out a trace of any coarse rock particles. This 

type of soil is supposed to have 





for man labor, horse labor, [77> 
machinery, imsurance and 
seed. 

Sinee the improvement pro- 
gram had to pay for itself and 
a profit besides, I wanted to 
keep a conservative course and 
avoid the costly experience of 
giving a sick horse the wrong 
kind of medicine. So it hap- 
pened that I resolved to do 
three things: First, systemat- 
ically rotate the crops, inelud- 
ing one or more legumes; sec- 
ond. add fresh organic matter 
to the soil; third, start some 
tests with mineral fertilizers. 

Young Clover Had Chance 

The clover in the second pe- 
riod was better, and the two 
crops totaled 3,424 bushels, 
making an average of fifty- 
seven bushels per acre. Par- 
ticular care was taken to give 
the young clover a chance to 
make a fall growth. In those 
days, the first season’s growth wasn’t enough 
to make much pasture anyway, but even when 
it stands thirty inches high and is in full bloom 
by September 1, as it has been lately, I still 
strenuously insist on keeping stock off of it. 

[n the third period, further increases were 
recorded; the two crops of corn totaled 3,750 
bushels, making an average of sixty-two and 
one-half bushels per acre. 

This field, being half a mile from the barn, 
did not reeeive much manure, tho I spread all 
the manure that was available. Once, I made 
a special effort to get over the entire field, 
with the spreader set for the lightest appli- 
cation possible. Corn stalks, stubble, and even 
rag-weeds, were appreciated in my program 
of adding fresh humus to the soil. At first, 

had hopes that manure and erop residues 
would be all that I needed, but the quantity 
Was limited, and what I did have failed to 
produce the results that I thought ought to 
the reasonable expectation in good farming. 
After ten years’ experience with small test 
Strips in a dozen different fields, I came to 
the conelusion that my soil needed both ealeium 
and phosphorus. In 1924, I spread powdered 
Tennessee rock phosphate, at the rate of a ton 
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Calves in pasture at Walden Farm. 


thru the consecutive rotations must be due to 
the local conditions. 

When I go into this field to look at the 
growing crop, [ like to examine the plants 
on a certain area, for example, the clover on 
a square foot, and to study the problem of 
how to make further improvement. I like to 
dig into the soil for an inspection down into 
the five hundred pounds of subsoil where the 
roots are growing below this square foot of 
surface. 

Out where the clover was standing in 
tangled bunches, I picked out at random a 
spot which was representative of the eld. 
On a square foot, I found two red clover plants, 
one with ten stems, the other with twelve 
stems; two alsike plants, each with half a doz- 
en stems, and one crown of timothy. The sur- 
face of the ground was strewn with pieces of 
straw from the oats stubble of last season, and 
a bit of corn stalk from two years ago. Colo- 
nies of molds had discolored the straw; some 
fungi, resembling small mushrooms, were grow- 
ing on the corn stalk. A number of timothy 
seeds had fallen. and a few of them were 
sprouted and taking root among some frag- 
ments of leaves. Partly hidden in a damp 


been deposited as dust blown 
from other parts of the coun- 
try. Not only are the soil par- 
ticles small, so small that they 
are measured in terms of five 
or six decimal points under an 
inch, but it is well to remem- 
ber that no amount of grind- 
ing into powder would give 
unweathered sand the physical 
and chemical properties of soil 
particles. 





Peculiarities of Clay Soil 


One peculiar thing about the 
behavior of clay as distin- 
guished from unweathered rock 
is that clay absorbs a wide va- 
riety of foreign substances, 
Clay particles are a jelly, and 
when in contact with water, 
they form a mineral soup 
which resembles the glue made 
from animal hoofs and horns, 
The soil moisture held by ab- 
sorption is distinctly different 
from the film of water on the 
outside of the soil particle. The water held by 
absorption is not affected by gravity; it is 
given up slowly, and part of it is held even in 
dry air, at the boiling temperature. The soil 
exerts a similar power of absorption on gases, 
numerous acids, and mineral substances. There 
is a continuous shifting, a process of taking in, 
and likewise a perpetual releasing of not one 
but many of these materials. 

As I dug out the clover roots that I could 
get hold of in this limited area, the whole root 
system appeared to be studded with dozens of 
nodules. These little bodies, resembling ant 
eggs, are growths containing swarms of bac- 
teria living in intimate association with the 
clover. Their business is to take nitrogen out 
of the air and feed it to the clover plant, which 
uses it in building the various plant tissues, 
especially proteins, Because these nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria are so essential to the clover, 
and, thru the clover, to the other crops of the 
rotation, care should be taken to have the clo- 
ver seed, alfalfa and soybeans thoroly inoeu- 
lated at planting time. The first nodules should 
be large enough to be seen at the time the 
seedling clover is a couple of weeks old. In 
this field, these plants, (Concluded on page 17) 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER 
HERBERT. HOOVER was inaugurated as 

the thirty-first president of the United 
States, at Washington, last Monday. The oath 
of office was administered before one of the 
largest throngs that ever attended an inaugu- 
ration. 

Many grave problems confront President 
Hoover. He has great responsibilities and great 
opportunities. A president’s obligation is to 
all the people, and not merely to the party 
which elected him. All the people, in the same 
measure, have an obligation to the president. It 
is a stupendous task which Mr. Hoover faces, 
and the prayers of a whole nation should be of- 
fered up for his guidance and direction. 

In his campaign speeches, President Hoover 
made very definite promises as to the enforce- 
ment of prohibition and relief to agriculture. 
They stand out prominently in the minds of 
the people, and the attention of the whole coun- 
try is focused on these two problems. The fear- 
lessness, vigor and the promptness with which 
he tackles them will do much to give the ad- 
ministration and President Hoover a good start 
and the confidence of the nation. Failure to 
take the initiative courageously and immedi- 
ately will give the administration a backset 
right at the start, from which it will be hard 
to recover. 

President Hoover promised that the first 
duty of his administration would be to serve 
agriculture, and that he would do his best to 
work out a program which would give agricul- 
ture a fair share of the national income. It is 
just as important to business as to farm folks 
to have this promise redeemed, Agriculture 
has been out of adjustment for eight years now, 
and the balanee must be restored if the whole 
nation is to continue to prosper. There is no 
question that President Hoover will immedi- 
ately call a special session of congress, and it 
now seems that April 10 is the probable date 
of its convening. The major program will be 
the adoption of a farm relief bill. Of scarcely 
less importance will be the tariff revisions, 


whieh offer a very real problem, as we have 
pointed out in previous issues. 
Farm folks are not going to be satisfied with 


a makeshift program for agricultural relief ; it | 


must be one that will prevent the surpluses 
from making the price.on the crop; it must pro- 
vide for a farm board that will really be repre- 
sentative of agriculture. It is not a political 
question, and should not be treated as such. 
Agriculture does not ask for alms; it does not 
want any unfair advantage; it simply wants 
the same consideration in legislation that other 
business receives. If President Hoover can 
work out the problem with congress, the whole 
nation will be grateful. Farm folks will re- 
ceive new encouragement; our brightest young 
folks will stay on the farm where needed; our 
factories will go forward with greater confi- 
dence ; and all the people will benefit. The solv- 
ing of the problem is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to statesmanship. Great vision and great 
courage are necessary in its solution. 

The question of prohibition and its en- 
forcement is generally considered as the second 
greatest problem that faces the new adminis- 
tration. President Hoover has promised that 
he would resist any efforts to nullify the eight- 
eenth amendment. He realizes the disregard of 
law which lack of enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment has brought about. His acceptance 
speech with regard to prohibition is certainly 
worth re-reading. In his inaugural he declared: 
‘‘No greater service can be given by men and 
women of good-will—who, I believe, are not 
unmindful of the responsibilities ef citizenship 
—than that they should, by their example, as- 
sist in stamping out erime and outlawry by re- 
fusing participation in and condemning all 
transactions with illegal liquor. Our whole 
system of self-government will crumble either 
if our officials elect what laws they will enforce 
or citizens elect what laws they will support.’’ 

President Hoover should have the eoopera- 
tion of every citizen in law enforcement. Re- 
spect of the laws of the land, on the part of 
our citizenship, is a vital necessity. We ean 
not be breakers of the law and thrive as a 
nation. 

In working out the problems of agriculture 
and prohibition, President Hoover is entitled 


to and should receive the support and encour- 


agement of every good eitizen, 





THE NEW SECRETARY 


RTHUR M. HYDE, former governor of 

Missouri, is the new secretary of agrieul- 
ture under President Hoover. A dark horse 
candidate, he had hardly been mentioned pub- 
liely for the place before the announcement of 
his selection went out. Altho he was a Lowden 
man in the pre-convention campaign, and altho 
he declared himself at that time in favor of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, he has not been closely 
enough associated with farm affairs to be elass- 
ified as being of any faction. Farm organiza- 
tion officials like President Thompson, of the 
American Farm Bureau, and farm econgress- 
men like L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, have com- 
mented favorably on the appointment. So 
have men associated with the Jardine adminis- 
tration. Secretary Hyde starts out, it would 
seem, with good-will on all sides, and few, if 
any, entangling alliances. 

Secretary Hyde makes no pretense of being 
a dirt farmer or of having any extensive scien- 
tifie*knowledge of agriculture. He is going in 
as an administrator, and as a man able to pre- 
sent the farm ease to both agricultural and 
business groups. No doubt he will have an im- 
portant part in defining the Hoover farm pro- 
gram and in getting it thru congress. 

To be seeretary of agrieulture in these times 
is as arduous a job as anyone could pick out. 
The only cabinet post that compares with it in 
difficulty is that of attorney general, whose 
office is now charged with enforcing the pro- 


ee 
hibition act. Secretary Hyde has our sympathy 
as well as our congratulations and our best 
wishes. 





ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


VERY so often we make a formal and whole. J 
sale effort to find out what the orders ay 
from headquarters. Headquarters, for a fary 
paper, is the farm home, where father ang 
mother and the children, sitting around the 
reading lamp, decide what is worth reading 
and what isn’t, We get a scattering of order 
right along; every week a few subscribers writ. 
in to tell us what they liked or what they didn‘ 
like; yet this is hardly enough. 

What we do, once in a while, therefore, is to 
send out, to a list of subscribers picked at ran. 
dom, a set of ballots and a return envelope that 
doesn’t need postage. One ballot is for the 
man of the family; on it are the names of the 
features and departments in which we hope he 
is interested ; he is asked to check those features 
he reads regularly. In the same way, there js 
a ballot for his wife, and ballots for the chil 
dren. When these come back, we total up the 
votes. Those totals weigh a good deal with us 
in making up our editorial program. 

A lot of these ballots are in the hands of 
subscribers now. We hope that each who vets 
one will take time to fill it out. The returns 
on this mean a good deal to us; they mean, for 
that matter, a good deal to the subscriber. They 
help to make a better paper, and that is what 
we both want. 





FARM RADIO NIGHT 


N THE evening of March 14, at 9:30, cen. 
tral time, there will be a national meeting 
by radio of farm organizations. The program 
will be carried by enough stations so that ev- 
erybody with a radio set will be within hearing 
distance. It is a big experiment for the farm 
organizations and for the radio people. If it 
goes over, if farm people are pleased and say 
so, no doubt it will be repeated. 

There is a thrill in listening to words coming 
from a distant point- The wonder of listening 
to a program given thousands of miles away, of 
being an invisible part of an audience in a dis 
tant city, is still strong. How much stronger 
ought to be the thrill of being one among wil- 
lions of farmers who are listening to the same 
appeal? On that evening of March 14, over 
the whole eountry, there will be little groups in 
homes, in sehoolhouses, in community halls, 
listening to the same program. As you listen, 
there will be listening also a hill farmer in Ar- 
kansas, a eotton grower in Texas, a raisin pro- 
ducer in California, a fruit man in New York, 
a wheat grower in the Dakotas. And with them 
as many wives and whole hordes of children, 
for even the little ones, we guess, will be al- 
lowed for once to sit up as late as anybody else. 

We hope it will be a great program. We know 
it will be a great audience. 





VIRGINIA CORN HUSKING CHAMPION 


HIS is not a story of bootleg liquor, and se 

you don’t need to smile when you lear 
that the corn husking champion of Virginia 
husked nine and one-third barrels of corn in 
six hours. It seems that there are five bushels 
in a barrel, which means that the Virginia 
champion was husking between seven and eight 
bushels an hour. This is about one-third as fast 
as Walter Olson or Fred Stanek ean husk. But 
before we make too much fun of the Virginia 
champion, we must call attention to the fact 
that he was husking from the shock. Apparent- 
ly, a man can throw two or three times as many 
ears per minute from the standing stalks as he 
can from shock fodder. Can any Iowa farmer 
husk eorn faster from the shock than the Vir- 
ginia champion ? 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PRUNES? 
pack in the days when some folks thought 
high pressure salesmanship would take care 
ofall farm difficulties, the price of prunes was 
gmething to speak of with awe. The returns 
gp money invested in prune orchards, for the 
prief and happy period when the country, be- 
coming ‘‘prune-conscious,’’ was increasing its 
daily consumption considerably, were higher 
than the returns from any of the staple crops, 
and were only exceeded by a few specialty 
crops like raisins and tobacco, that were going 
thru much the same sort of an experience as 
the prunes themselves. The hog and corn and 
cattle business seemed very poverty stricken 
enterprises in those days. 
Things aren’t quite so good now. The prune 


grower has the esthetic satisfaction of looking | 
over his aeres of white bloom in the spring, and | 


the no doubt healthy if somewhat disagreeable 


exercise Of bending his back some millions of | 
times per acre to pick up the prunes from the | 
round, but the returns in cash have dimin- | 


ished markedly. 


Just what has happened to the prune busi- | 
} equalization fee and the export debenture plan. 


ness? A recent bulletin from the University 
of California, which examines the problem in 
the manner of a doctor measuring a dying pa- 
tient for a post-mortem, presents some figures 
which probably tell the story. 

Back in 1914, there were only 82,000 acres of 
bearing prunes in California. The price, mea- 
sured in terms of 1926 dollars, was 11 cents. 
There was a steadily increasing acreage up to 
1918, when, under the stimulation of the war 
business, the price went up to 15 eents, in spite 
of an acreage of 103,000. After this there was 
a slump, but skillful merehandising methods 
brought the price back up to 12 cents in 1921. 
The acreage then was 106,000. By 1927, how- 
ever, the acreage had gone up to 165,000, and 
the price down to 7 cents. The fact that the 
price stayed that high is probably a tribute to 
the business ability of the men who were han- 
dling the prune situation. By 1931, there will 
be a bearing acreage of 182,000, more than 
twice as much as in 1914, and the unfortunate 
fact seems to be that the country is not eating 
twice as many prunes as it was fifteen years 
ago. 

A number of remedies are being suggested. 
Attempts are going to be made to eut produc- 
tion costs, to throw out low grade prunes, to 
place on the market only the best sizes and 
varieties, and to increase consumption by all 
the methods that modern salesmanship sug- 
gests; but it is occasionally pointed out that 
these methods are all subordinate to the main 
remedy, which is acreage reduction, 

We do not raise any prunes in the corn 
belt. We eat a good many, thanks to the nat- 
ural virtues of the prune, its comparative 
eheapness, and plenty of advertising on the sub- 
ject. The fate of the prune growers, however, 
is of interest to us for several reasons. In the 
first place, it proves again that no group, no 
single agricultural industry of any sort, can 
be saved by itself. No matter how thoro the or- 
ganization, how capable the salesmanship, the 
industry which is able to put a high price on 
its product can hope to maintain that high price 
no longer than it takes farmers in other lines 
to get into the same field of production. 

This is what happened in California in sev- 
eral lines. Dairy farmers plowed up their al- 
falfa and put in vineyards, in order to share in 
the profits of the raisin growers; or they plant- 
ed orehards, in order to share in the profits of 
the prune growers. In the tobacco country, the 
general farmer, seeing that wheat and hogs and 
corn were not paying nearly so well as tobacco, 
Went into the tobaeeo business. The result in 
each case was to swell the acreage to such a 
point that disaster came to the cooperative and 
to the industry. 


a 


oe 


Apparently, the farmers of the country, when 
they go to a higher. place on the income seale, 
have to go in.a body. Unless there is a general 
increase in prices all along the line, folks in 
the less favored occupations are going to swing 
in and bring about overproduction in lines that 
are momentarily profitable. 

Of course, it is always possible that some 
genius in the cooperative field may be able to 
work out a method of controlling production 
that will work. The catch here is that while 
a strong organization might be able to limit 
the acreage of its members, there would be no 
way of keeping outsiders from going into the 
same business. 

These are all things that have to be consid- 
ered in working out any national plan for a 
gain in farm income. The fact that these strong 


' cooperatives, working by themselves, were not 


able to obtain a lasting advantage, indicates 
pretty clearly that federal action of some sort 
is going to be necessary to get the desired re- 
sults. But what sort of federal action will it 
take to do the work? It is going to take some 
figuring, and the job will not be made easier 
by the fact that the new administration will 
presumably leave out of the reckoning the 





TESTING SEED CORN 


OST Iowa farmers should have better seed 

corn this Spring than they have had for 
years. Last fall, during the first week in Oc- 
tober, corn was considerably drier than is usual 
at this time of year. Those farmers who took 
advantage of this situation and picked their 
seed corn early in October, and stored it away 
in a good place, have corn which will germi- 
nate 95 to 100 per cent. Unfortunately, late 
October and November were unusually wet, and 
those farmers who did not pick their seed corn 
early, or who stored their early picked seed in 
a place where it could gather moisture, now 
have seed corn of uncertain germinating power. 
The exceedingly cold weather during January 
and February has undoubtedly weakened the 
germination of much corn which contained 
more than 15 per cent moisture when the cold 
weather set in. The Nebraska station, a num- 
ber of years ago, proved that temperatures be- 
low zero will destroy the germination of about 
one-third the kernels which contain more than 
15 per cent moisture. 

The only safe thing to do is to run a general 
test on 100 kernels taken from 100 different 
ears. If less than,90 of the kernels grow strong, 
it means that the corn should be given an ear 
by ear test or that seed should be purchased 
from some reliable neighboring farmer who has 
corn of known germinating power. 








Odds and Ends 


See 
 — nemrnen 














A*® IOWA reader refers somewhat sarcastic- 

ally to our editorial in the February 15 
issue, on beef cattle prosperity. He says he 
‘can’t see much evidence of the prosperity be- 
cause fat steers at Chicago are now $3 to $4 a 
hundred less than they were last fall. In reply- 
ing to this man and others who have been dis- 
gusted with the action of the fat cattle market 
during the past two or three months, I would 
like to say that the editorial on ‘‘Beef Cattle 
Prosperity’’ deals with breeding beef cattle and 
not with fat steers. Fat steers do not have any 
regular cycle, but breeding beef cattle have a 
rather clearly defined cyele of seven years up 
and seven years down. In spite of the unsatis- 
factory action of the fat eattle market of this 
winter, good, breeding beef cows are higher 
now than they have been for seven years. It 
is to be expected that they will continue to be 
high in price for another year or two, but that 


five or six years hence they will be much lower 
than they are today. 

The fat eattle market should improve decid- 
edly some time during the late spring or early 
summer, The recent low prices have been a 
rather natural reaction to the unusually high 
prices last fall. Also, theré was a time during 
the fall when a rather large number of feeding 
eattle were sent out of the country. During the 
past two or three months, however, the number 
of cattle put on feed has declined very consid- 
erably. It would seem that some time during 
May or June, fat cattle should take a decided 
advance. 





N LATE February, I saw some fine, growthy 
fall pigs which were one-half Poland, one- 
fourth Tamworth and one-fourth Duroe. They 
were the stretchy, trim-bellied type of hog 
which the packers favored in their ear lot ex- 
hibitions at the Chicago International last 
December. They were mostly red, with very 
little black showing. The farmer showed me 
the two-year-old mothers of these hogs, which 
were one-half Duroe and one-half Tamworth. 
None of them were fat and slow on their feet. 
All of them would apparently make good moth- 
ers for another year or two. 

The three-way cross rather appeals to me 
because it means that it is not necessary to go 
back quite as frequently to the purebred man 
for relatively expensive foundation female 
stock. However, even under this plan the pure- 
bred man will eventually have a much better 
market for his sows than he has had during the 
past twenty years under the ‘‘grading up’’ type 
of breeding. 





. 
HOWARD BIGGAR, agricultural editor of 

the Omaha Journal Stoeckmah, whe is one 
of the leading corn students of the middle-west, 
writes me about some interesting discoveries 
concerning the importance of legumes in Ne- 
braska. They have found that when corn is 
grown on land which was in clover or alfalfa 
two or three years previously, the cost per bush- 
el is only two-thirds as much as when it is 
grown on land which has not been in legumes 
for ten or twelve years. The yield on the land 
which has recently grown clover or alfalfa av- 
erages about twice as much as on the land which 
has not grown such crops for ten years. 

From the standpoint of technical efficiency, 
it is undoubtedly true that the greatest short- 
coming in our corn belt agriculture is the fail- 
ure to grow sufficient clover and alfalfa. The 
aereage should be at least seven or eight times 
as great as it now is. If a United States Steel 
Corporation were running the corn belt, this 
would be one of the first things to be acecom- 
plished. 


A GOOD farmer friend writes: 

‘*Be sure to eook your pork awful good.”’ 
It seems that a member of his family has been 
seriously afflicted with trichinosis during the 
past year or two. This dread trouble, which is 
caused by eating pork that has not been suffi- 
ciently cooked, brings about a seriously upset 
stomach, fever, sweating and considerable pain 
in the muscles. Finally, the trichina worms 
become eneysted and the worst of the trouble 
is past. The convalescence is slow, however. 
Anyone who has had experience with this trou- 
ble will realize why the Jews were so strongly 
against the eating of pork. Fortunately, the 
trichina worms are not so very often found in 
pork, and they can easily be killed by thoro 
cooking. I would not be mentioning it at this 
time if a good friend had not been caused some 
very serious trouble from this source. There 
are only five or ten eases of trichinosis report- 
ed each year in the United States. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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We Raise Nuts in the Corn Belt? 


Why Not Plant Some Native N ut Trees as Well as Fruit and Shade Trees? 


S LONG as nut trees continue to grow and 
A produce fruits, man will continue te 
mince the meaty kernels as among his 
favorite delicacies. He has done so-since he was 
a primitive being. He still does it. 

‘When the woods were full of nut trees of all 
kinds, we gathered our prize harvests from 
those trees we knew Mother Nature had hung 
full of the fattest, juiciest, sweetest and thin- 
nest shelled bobbles. But, you know and I know 
that such prize harvests are harder to find year 
by year, and more and more we count ourselves 
fortunate if we find any harvest at all. We 
“ick our chops’’ over from tiny 
storehouses at which we would have turned up 
our noses fifteen years ago, 


How to Save Some of What’s Left 


Well, as it usually happens after the best has 
disappeared beyond recovery, we wake up and 
begin to wonder how we can save some of what 
is still left us. Just as it is impossible to plant 
seeds of a red, juicy Jonathan apple and be 
sure you will have a tree which will produce an 
apple anything like the one from which the 
seeds came, so it is impossible to plant hickory- 
nuts or walnuts or any other type of nut fruit 
and be sure the resultant tree will yield the 
type of fruit from which it grew. Therefore, to 
preserve some of the best native parent nut 
trees, they must be budded or grafted. Gener- 
ally speaking, the processes are very much the 
same as with other fruit trees, but specifically, 
the finer ‘‘wrinkles’” in the processes are very 
different. A whole new code of secondary reg- 
ulations has had to be appended to the regular 
rules in order to induce the nut tree family to 
submit to regulated perpetuation. For the 
working out of these fine points, Iowa is eter- 
nally indebted to such pioneers in the work ’‘as 
S. W. Snyder, of Center Point ; H. O. Harring- 
ton, of Williamsburg, and others. 

lowa has furnished stocks for some of the 
best propagated varieties of northern nut trees. 
Thru contests, exhibits and untiring search, 
there are being located every year native trees 
that bear nuts of unusually high quality. These 
trees are carefully preserved, and propagated, 


goodies 


By I. T. Bode 


and, together with all the trees originating from 
them, they are named as a particular variety. 
Thus we have among our best named lowa nuts 
such as the following: Black walnuts—Row- 
her, Pearl, Schwartz and Worthington; butter- 
nuts—Buckley, Sherwood and Helmick; hick- 
orynuts—Shaul, Hagan, Giesel, Cedarapids, 
Independence, Dennis. Minnie, De Weis, Cline, 
Elliott; kinegnuts (Missouri hickory )—Hill, 
Iowa, Sayre; hazelnuts—Winkler, Hardin, 


Rush ; pecans—Witte, Elmer, Oberman, Upton. 


There are many others, originating both in and 
out of Iowa, which are becoming established 
varieties. 

Now, all of this means simply that, in the 
near future, you and I can go to the markets 
and purchase a specifie kind of walnut or hick- 
orynut, and know as definitely how they will 

















Hicean, native hybrid between the pecan and the 
shellbark hickory, near Burlington, Iowa. 


look and crack and taste, as you now know fo 
apples, pears or peaches. And we can plant jy 
our yards and home orchards specifie nut tree 
just as we now plant Winesap apple trees ang 
other fruits. 

No one can predict with precision what wil] 
be the commercial possibilities of growing oy 
native northern nuts. We do know, however, 
what has happened to the pecan, English wal. 
nut, European filbert and other nuts in the 
southern United States. And we know, too, 
that for many phases of the confectioners’ and 
bakers’ trades, there is no nut meat more desir. 
able than that of our hickorynut and _ black 
walnut. The black walnut, for example, is one 
of the very few nut meats, and probably the 
only one which can go thru the baking and 
cooking process and retain its natural flavor, 
We know that there exists in almost any city, 
among wholesale grocers, bakers and confee. 
tioners, a steady demand for native nut meats, 
There are some folks who have worked up a 
regular market for all tne nut meats they can 
produce, 


Standard Grade and Quality Essential 


As with everything else, so with this product, 
a standard of grade and quality is what counts 
in the marketing. Inquiries among wholesale 
grocers disclose the fact that many of them 
would use certain quantities of native nuts pro- 
viding they could get uniform produet. The 
greatest objection to commercial use of native 
nut varieties seems to be lack of standard in 
grade and quality. 

With the constantly diminishing number of 
native nut trees, and with the development be- 
ing made in propagating the best native parent 
trees, it seems safe to predict that the growing 
of a few named varieties of nut trees around 
in our pastures, and about our farmsteads, will 
pay well. It might be too early to advise any 
one to set out extensive orchards of nut trees of 
our northern varieties, but, when we plant 
shade trees, orchard trees, and even wood-lot 
trees, why not put in some nut trees that we 
know will produce a fruit which eracks out 
easily and tastes good ? 


Flood and Wilson On the Road to Mandalay 


Plans for a Journey by Elephant Thru the Jungles of Burma to the Pacific 


E HAD seen ‘‘the snows’’ on the Roof 

V \ of the World, from the top of Tiger 

hill, and were now ready to turn from 

the iey peaks of the Himalayas to the sweltering 

plains of India below. We would take the buck- 

ing, snorting little railway from Darjeeling 
back again to Caleutta—and then where ? 

Again we rode third-class along with the hun- 
dreds of others who were as dark by nature as 
we soon became ourselves from the dirt and 
grime of the trains. It was our last of the sev- 
eral nights that we had spent riding third-class 
on the crowded trains of India, and we had had 
enough. When we arrived in Caleutta the next 
morning, we decided to leave India. 

April and May bring hot weather to those 
famous plains of India, and it stays that way 
for several months. It was late in April when 
we were there, and it was time to leave, either 
for the hills or some other country. Our gen- 
eral route was east, and again we considered 
those three routes—trekking across northern 
Burma, Siam and China; hiking aeross the up- 
per end of the Malay peninsula; or the regular 
way around, fhe ordinary ovean voyage around 
the peninsula, via Singapore. 

Again our advice was all one way—and again 
we ignored the advice. The only way to get 
around to the Pacifie slope, our advisers said, 
was to go by boat via Singapore. And they. of 
course, were entirely right. That is proved 
by the fact that thru all the centuries there has 


By Francis A. Flood 
never yet been developed a route across. The 
only way is to go around, 

It was only an ineh or so on the map from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Pacifie coast, across 
the lower part of Burma or the upper end of 
the Malay peninsula, but it was a long ocean 
voyage to go around the peninsula by way of 
Singapore. Our advisers, incidentally, were 
the American Express Company in Caleutta, 
Thomas Cook & Sons’ travel ageney, the vari- 
ous railway and steamship companies, the daily 
newspaper, the local automobile clubs and even, 
the American missionaries. All these authori- 
ties were right on the ground and knew what 
they were talking about. Jim and I were up 
in the air and didn’t know what we were talk- 
ing about at all. 


Walking Thru the Jungle Might Be Wet 


The rainy season was about to begin in Bur- 
ma and Siam. If we should walk thru the jun- 
ele it would be a mighty wet job. We were told 
that we might be able to charter an elephant 
for a part of the journey, and that settled it 
with us. We would go overland, first by boat 


to Rangoon, in Burma, and then hike across 
lots thru the jungle to the railroad in Siam, a 
couple of hundred miles away. 

As usual, we would ride third-class, or deck, 
on the ship to Rangoon. We approached the 


P. & O. steamship line in Caleutta, and were 
told in their offices that they would not sell a 
white man a deck ticket. To get around that 
ruling, we simply lined up with the seores of 
natives at the booth outside where the deck 
passages were sold, and we each got a ticket. 

Next morning, we rode down to the deck 
where the liner Edavana lay in the Holy Ganges 
river. The porters sprang to meet our taxi, 
put our baggage on their heads and started for 
the gang-plank where all the other sahibs and 
memsahibs were going aboard. We saw thie 
clumsy deck passengers’ entrance and motioned 
our porters to go that way. They protested in 
a volley of Hindi that we couldn’t understand’ 
at all. But we insisted, and, to their extreme 
surprise, the officer at the deck gang-plank 
checked our tickets and motioned us along. Ap- 
parently we were_ouf-and-out renegade whites 
and should be accepted as such. 

That deck was a mess. Already, it was s0 
cluttered with baggage, bedding, baskets of 
fruit and foods, and worried and excited na- 
tives, men, women and children, strewn every- 
where about the deek, that our porters and our- 
selves could hardly pick our way along. There 
was no place at all to spread our own blankets. 
Every inch of that unsheltered, open deck was 
piled to the limit with distracted humanity and 
the melee of their baggage. One of us might 
have nudged a dirty, mournful, brown family 
of six a little closer (Concluded.on page 20) 
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ILLY UPTON was a 

cattle man. That was 

one reason why he 
didn't like homesteaders, 
Yet he felt sorry for them, 
too. The land rush was 
winging in thousands of 
folks who knew nothing 
about farming; even if they had been farmers, 
nobody but a miracle-worker could make a liv- 
ing off the dry range country. 

Titus Marshall was a cattle man, too, but the 
homestead rush suited him. He dealt in land; 
he was interested in oil; more than that he 
yanted Upton’s ranch. Homesteads now fenced 
in Upton’s stock from the free range except in 
one direction. Right there, Marshall told Up- 
ton, Marshall’s niece was going to take up a 
homestead, 

‘Better sell,’’ he advised. Upton shook his 
head. 

“fll get it for nothing, then,’’ Marshall de- 
xlared. 

Upton, however, was more interested in Mar- 
shall’s niece than in his threats. 


AND HUNGE 


Homesteaders in the Range Country. 


By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of “‘Wild Rose and Shoe-String,” ‘“‘Up-Grade,”’ Etc. 


or will you let me take you for a bit of a ride 
first ?’’ 

‘*T’d like the, ride,’’ she agreed, amiably, 
*“but I think right now we’d better go to Uncle 
Titus’, as he will be looking for me, and Aunt 
Madge might be anxious.’’ 

‘The ever-present small boy edged nearer. 
‘“What’s your name, miss?”’ 

‘‘Barbara Marshall. And what’s yours?”’ 

‘* Jack Simpson.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps some time you'll come out and see 
me at my homestead.’’ 
“You bet I will. 

along, too.”’ 

‘*Do,’’ agreed the girl, as with a last friendly 
nod she turned to survey the dull red contrap- 


An’ I'll bring my gun 


when I ean get a good 
match, I tuck my own un- 
der at the back and wear 
some that I ean do on my 
lap.”’ 

‘‘That’s interesting, I’ve 
been trying to figure out 
all summer how they got it 
done, but no one was ever kind enough to ex- 
plain before.’’ 

The, girl glanced quizzically at him as he 
helped her into the ear and tucked in the ecow- 
hide robe. Closed cars were not then common, 
and it did not occur to either of them that any 
such convenience might some time solve some 
of the wind problem. Barbara pulled the col- 
lar of her soft sport coat about her neck and 
fastened it with a huge glass-headed pin, fol- 
lowing this by giving her small hat a violent 
pull down to her neck, fastening it with several 
more pins. 

‘Now,’ she declared, ‘‘if the hat doesn’t 
come off, the hair is all right. But if it should, 
I’m afraid of serious consequences. ”’ 

After a period of violent cranking, 





Bailey, a rounder, who was an asso- 
ciate of Marshall, was-to meet her at 
at the morning train and take her 
out to Marshall’s ranch. Upton 
bribed the hotel elerk to let Bailey 
seep late (he had been on a drunk 
the night before), and went down 
to the train himself. He picked the 
girl out of the crowd, and to her in- 
quiry about her uncle, said: 

‘*He couldn ’t come, so I am meet- 
ing vou for him.’’ 

To the newsboy who had been 
coggling Upton (very profitably, 
since it had earned him a tip), while 
the rancher was waiting for the 
train, Upton said: 

“This way with those suitcases, 
son. You'll get all the money I’ve 
got if I stay in town much longer.’’ 

Miss Marshall’s hand shot for her 
pocketbook, ‘‘This need not add to 
your deficit,’’ she laughed. ‘‘It’s 
my bill.’’ 

“Oh, come, now,’’ Upton protest- 
ed, slipping another quarter into 
the boy’s hand. ‘I was only fool- 


ing.”’ 


E TRIED desperately, and with 
a measure of success, to smile 
at the girl at the same time he 
frowned at the boy, then finally con- 
centrated on an ogre-like scowl di- 
rected at the latter. 
‘“Avaunt! Depart hence! 
vou little devil !”’ 
But the boy merely grinned like 
a small imp, and, retreating a step 
or two, looked at the girl. ‘‘Gee, 
lady, this sure is a funny feller 
that’s met you. He bought all my 
papers and tipped me fifty cents be- 


Seat, 








Upton’s motor leaped into action 
with a deafening roar. But as it 
neared the top of the bluffs north 
of the Yellowstone, he was able to 
check it so that conversation could 
be carried on. 

*‘T suppose you and unele are 
great friends,’’ she specuiated. 

‘*We’ve known each other a long 
time,’’ Upton agreed. ‘‘He’s a big 
man out this way.’’ 

‘*T’ve never seen him, at least not 
since I was a baby. You don’t think 
there’s any danger that he will make 
the sort of a relative the boy at the 
station referred to, do you, Mr. Up- 
ton?’’ 

** Well, you may discover some pe- 
culiarities. But he’s always inter- 
esting. By the way, my name’s 
Billy.’’ 

‘*You’re real diplomatie about my 
unele, But I think I'll like him. He’s 
some like my father, people say. At 
least there’s a resemblance.”’ 


** A RE you warm enough ?”’ Upton 
asked this much over-used 
question partly from courtesy and 
partly from a desire to switch the 
topic of conversation, ‘‘I’d think 
your feet would be cold.’’ 
- He glanced apprehensively-at the 
small feet, clad in high-heeled pumps 
and silk stockings. 

*‘Oh, no, they’re not. I never 
wear overshoes. They spoil pumps 
so. No one ever wears them.”’ 

‘Out here it may spoil your feet 
if vou don’t,’’ Upton smiled back. 
‘*But I’d never be too positive my- 
self about what a woman ean do. I’ve 
noticed most of them can keep any 











part of their bodies perfectly ecom- 





fore this because it makes him nerv- 
ous to have somebody a-lookin’ at 
him. Better not smile at him goin’ 
out or he’ll will you his place.’’ 

‘*You’re quite a boy,’’ Miss Marshall laughed 
—running a hand thru his tousled shock of tow- 
colored hair. ‘‘Who’s your father ?’’ 

‘*Hain’t got none; nor mother, neither. I’m 
stayin’ with an uncle, an’ he’s sure an ornery 
old euss.’’ 

‘‘Do you think he’d be pleased at your de- 
scription of him ?’’ 

‘‘Nope. But it’s a fact. Unele’s ain’t worth 
a whoop to live with. Try it, an’ you'll find 
out quick enough.’’ 

Upton was seized with a well-nigh uncontrol- 
lable desire to laugh. His effort to check _it 
ended in a snort. 

Miss Marshall whirled toward him. ‘‘What 
are you finding so funny about this?’’ she de- 
manded good-humoredly. 

‘‘Nothing at all,’’ Upton assured her. ‘‘I 
only just cleared my throat. Don’t you sup- 
pose we’d better be starting for your uncle’s, 


“Homesteaders’ 


shacks. ... 
in winter.” 


tion in which she was to ride. The ear was of 
a make long since forgotten, but in spite of dirt 
and seratches, it did not look as undesirable 
fifteen years ago as it might now. The straight 
windshield, huge horn, square radiator and in- 
significant rumble seat were all indicative of 
popular style. 


CARS were not too common even then, and 
the idea was prevalent among the feminine 

gender that any woman or girl who rode in one 

should have her hat, at least, well anchored. 

‘Ts it so very windy here?’’ she asked. 

**It blows pretty well in the open. About 
seventy miles per, I’d say,’’ grinned Upton, 
who understood her apprehensions. ‘‘Isn’t your 
head fastened on securely ?”’ 

‘“‘My head is,’’ the girl returned naively, 


*‘but my hair isn’t. Most of it’s my own, but 
what you buy is so much easier to arrange that 


Heaven only knows why they don’t freeze 


fortable in clothing that would drive 
a man to suicide, merely by thinking 
they’re all right.”’ 

**Do you always slam women this way?”’ 
Barbara demanded. 

*‘I’m not slamming. Honest, I’m not. I’m 
all admiration. Don’t you think yourself that 
it is wonderful that one winter women don’t 
need anything on their necks, and it wards off 
tuberculosis to wear their coats open, but they 
need gaiters to their knees, and the next year 
it takes the skins of eight animals to surround 
their throats, and their feet can be comfortable 
in pumps when it is down to fifty below? I 
say they’ré versatile.”’ 

The girl edged around in her seat and looked 
Upton over carefully. Mackinaw, knitted cap, 
shoes—all were the same style the young men 
of her home town were wearing. And he was 
not even much browner. Yet in a vague way 
she sensed a difference. When she spoke, it was 
as tho she thoucht alond. 

‘You dress the same (Continued on page 35) 
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Visits in the Country 


New Ideas in Farming—Keeping Buildings Warm 
By JAY WHITSON 


N ANY farmers who before have nev- 

er been tractor-minded and have 
never really considered shifting from 
horses to tractors as the main source 
of power for field work, are discuss- 
ing and studying this matter, if my 
contact with farm folks in recent 
weeks is a fair guide. Friends that I 
have known for years and who usually 
swap gossip on cattle and hog prices, 
rations, gains and so forth, when we 
meet have been quizzing me about my 
opinions on tractors, the possible effi- 
ciency on their particular farms and 
the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent types and kinds of traction. Not 
that I know a great deal about the 
questions asked, but because in their 
desire to learn as much as possible 
these friends and acquaintances are 
digging everywhere for information. 
Tractor manufacturers practically all 
report increased sales to corn belt 
farmers during the last two years. If 
my contacts give me a fair sample the 
increase during the next two or three 
years will be even greater. 





New and improved kinds of machin- 
ery such as pulverizing plows, rotary 
hoes, surface cultivators, improved 
types of rollers and pulverizers, fur- 
row-opening corn planters, areas much 
discussed as tractors. I believe that 
one of the oft-predicted revolutions in 
seed-bed preparation and cultivators 
has started. At least, it appears pos- 
sible if not probable that within five 
or ten years the bulk of the corn crop 
in states like Iowa and Illinois will be 
grown with only one or two cultiva- 
tions with a shovel cultivator. There 
are men in Iowa doing it at the pres- 
ent time and they have fields as clean 
or cleaner, with corn as good and with 
as even a stand as their neighbors 
who have cultivated their corn four 
or five times with shovel plows. 

A Madison county farmer said to 
me in discussing the possibilities of 
improving corn cultivation methods: 
“€ultivating the corn crop until four 
or five years ago was essentially the 
same as sixty years ago. In those 
days a single beam ‘double shovel’ that 
required a round to eacli row was the 
tool. People improved it by adding a 
second beam and eventually two more, 
and they changed the size and shape 
and even the number of shovels but 
the methods of cultivation and weed 
killing were the same. Because it has 
been the standard method so long 
doesn’t mean that it is the only, the 
most efficient or the cheapest way.” 





A Pottawattamie county man who 
has been one of the most consistently 
successful hog raisers in my acquaint- 
ance, said to me recently: “I believe 
that pig brooder equipped hog houses 
will rapidly become standard equip- 
ment on all farms raising any number 
of February or March farrowed pigs.” 
He may be unduly enthusiastic about 
it, but I have yet to meet a farmer 
who has used:such a house for early 
pigs who would care to go back to 
the old style, and I have talked about 
them to at least forty users in all 
parts of the state. There is no ques- 
tion about the pig brooder removing 
much of the uncertainty due to cold or 
changeable weather at farrowing time 
and shortly afterwards. There is also 
a large reduction in the amount of 
time spent in caring for sows and 
litters. 





Winter visits to farms, especially 
a winter with as severe cold as the 
one just past, makes one realize just 
how inadequate the bulk of the farm 
buildings are to turn cold and wind. 
This applies not only to buildings of 
cheap construction and old buildings 
but also to those that really cost a lot 
of money and are in what would be 


considered an excellent state of repair. 
These shortages are not very serious 
in the horse barn or the sheds “that 
shelter the beef cattle but should be 
attended to when in the dairy barn, 
the hog houses or the poultry house. 

Straw or manure can work wonders 
in making tight walls, and a straw loft 
can change a cold, drafty shed unfit 
for beast or fowl into one fit for milk 
cows, calves, hogs or hens. Lining 
buildings with a layer of lumber sub- 
stitute that has high insulating value 
is extremely effective, but even woven 
wire, straw and a little labor will work 
wonders in turning a poor side wall 
into a real protection against wind and 
cold: 

Recently during a cold snap I visited 
the hog and chicken houses on eight 
farms in one day. The most comforta- 
ble houses in the group were buildings 
that in outward appearance looked al- 
most worthless. They were protected 
to the roof on north and west sides by 
corn fodder two to four feet thick. 
The chicken house had a high roof and 
a straw loft had been put in. Cloth 


~ were 


base glass substitute had been put on 
home made frames to replace the bro- 
ken and missing windows. The doors 
and windows had been made fairly 
tight by padding with gunny sacks. 
Entry holes in the hog house, which 
unnecessarily large, had been 
helped by hanging sacks filled with 
straw and soil at the top. Strawy 
manure had been packed beneath the 
windows on the south side of the poul- 
try house. 





The change from tankage alone as 2 
protein supplement in hog feeding to 
a mixed protein supplement contain- 
ing from three to a dozen ingredients 
has taken place so rapidly in Iowa dur- 
ing the last year that I can not help 
but be surprised. After fifteen or 
twenty years of education on the need 
of and superiority of tankage as a bal- 
ancer of grain in the pig and hog ra- 
tions, we can normally expect a rather 
slow change, among habitual users of 
tankage, to the mixtures, made up of 
tankage and other protein carriers. 
The shift has taken and is taking 
place very rapidly and in addition a 
large number of people who have fed 
tankage irregularly and in too limited 
amounts are using the mixed protein 
supplements or protein and mineral 
supplements in more adequate 
amounts and more regularly. 


Enter Community Contest 


Cup and $150 in Prizes to Go to Winning Communities 


H*s your community entered yet in 
, the race for the cup and the $150 
in prizes offered to the winners in the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Community Con- 
test for 1929? Entries may be received 
up until April 1. As before, any farm 
community in Iowa including at least 
fifty families may enter. 

It’s no trouble to enter the contest. 


All that is necessary right now is that 
the officers of some group that is as- 
suming responsibility for submitting 
records, send in a letter to us and no- 
tify us that the community intends to 
compete. Score card and instructions 
will be sent to all those who enter. 
Further instructions will be sent from 
time to time during the contest. 
Those who want to see exactly what 
is included in the contest should turn 
to page 37, where a copy of the score 
card is printed. Notice that the em- 
phasis is laid upon the work that the 
community does in the period of the 
contest, from October 1, 1928, to De- 
cember 1, 1929. Out of the 1,000 
points, 550 go for work done during 
this period. The other 450 points are 
awarded on the basis of the total 
standing of the community. Under 
this plan the community gets credit 
for work that has been done in past 
years; but unless it is able to make 
some progress during the contest pe- 


riod, it has no chance of winning the 
prize. : 

As before, the first prize of a cup 
and $100 will be given to the commu- 
nity scoring highest in the estimation 
of the judges. A second prize of $50 
is also awarded. The judges this year 
include representatives of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Iowa State College, Iowa 
Farm Bureau, Iowa Farmers’ Union 
and the Iowa Grange. W. H. Stacy is 
the college representative. The farm 
representatives, named by the heads 
of their respective organizations, are 
Frank T. Clampitt, of New Provi- 
dence; Ralph H. Moyer, of Fairfield, 
and Charles Starrett, of Newton. 

Communities in the contest are to 
send in preliminary reports of their 
work September 1, 1929. The ones 
whose reports look the best will be 
visited by a representative of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. His report, together 
with the community’s own report, will 
be turned over to the judges and the 
placings made on the basis of their de- 
cision. Final reports from the com- 
munities are to be turned in December 
1,°1929. 

In past years, some questions have 
come up in regard to credits given for 
different activities. For instance, one 
of the questions asked in the score 
ecard is: “What percentage of the 
boys in the community are members 
of junior organizations such as Four-H 
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munity 


local, Grange, Cooperative or other.) 
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Clubs, Lone Scouts, etc.?” This dogg 
not mean that the boys of the com. 
munity have to be organized ag a 
Four-H Club or as a Lone Scout troop, 
If they are organized in any effectiye 
way and doing desirable work, the 
name of the organization does not 
count in the credits granted. The same 
thing applies to other questions where 
similar expressions are used. In oth. 
er words, credits are not limited tg 
such organizations as are mentioneg 
in the score card. The. names of the 
specific organizations are quoted only 
to give an idea of the general type of 
activities that we want to encourage, 


Main Points in Contest 


There is rarely any question as to 
the working out of the points on gen. 
eral rating, but sometimes there hag 
been doubt as to handling the record 
of progress during the contest period, 
In order to clarify this matter, for this 
year we have listed reports of prog. 
ress during the contest period under 
three heads, namely: progress toward 
better farming, progress toward better 
business, progress toward better livy- 
ing. The winning community will 
probably be able to show some defi- 
nite and important accomplishments 
under each head. It should be noted 
that progress towards better living, 
which includes the different points 
listed on the score card under the co- 
operative way of life, gets the biggest 
number of points, and that successful 
work in this field will give the com- 
munity the best standing. 

The score card is not only worth 
while for those communities that feel 
they are doing notable work, but also 
for those that want to check up on 
their own activities and try to get on 
to a better basis. It will pay any com- 
munity to use the contest and the 
score card as a stimulus toward get- 
ting an effective program mapped out 
for the year and toward patching up 
some of the weak spots in the organ- 
ization. 

Take up the matter of entering the 
contest at the next meeting of your 
community organization. The entrance 
blank on this page, if filled out and 
sent in, will be notice that you are to 
be considered in the running. A note 
covering the same points will do the 
work as well; but see that the entry 
reaches this office before April 1. Ad- 
dress Community Contest, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





The Reaper in 1846 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It might interest some to know of 
the first reaper I ever saw. I think 
it was in 1846 that Mr. McCormick 
rode horseback from his shop to the 
north part of Highland county, Ohio, 
and sold a reaper to my grand-uncle, 
Joseph Worthington. Uncle Joe sent 
his hired man with a four-horse cov- 
ered wagon home with Mr. McCormick 
to get it. I forget where his shop was, 
but guessing at the distance and judg- 
ing by the rate of travel in those days, 
I presume he was gone ten days. (Com- 
pare that mode of distribution with 
the present.) 


One day after dinner my father laid _ 


aside his cradle and went to see the 
reaper. I was permitted to accompany 
him. Being only eight years old, I was 
too young to know much about the 
mechanism of it, but I was interested 
in the reel. It had enough lumber to 
make half a dozen of present day reels. 
The gavels were raked from the plat- 
form with an ordinary barn rake by @ 
man riding backwards astride a bench 
over the bull wheel. (I forgot to say 
that the reel was driven by a four-inch 
leather belt over wooden pulleys.) The 
sickle bar was of wood and the guards 
were hand made. The same team that 
went for it pulled it in the field, the 
driver riding the wheel horse, using 2 
jerk line and 2 blacksnake whip to 
drive the lead team. 
: E. P. MILNER. 
Montgomery County, Iowa. 
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ee D. C.—Those who 
had been expecting President 

Hoover to elaborate on his farm-re- 

lief views when he delivered his in- 

augural address March 4 had to con- 
tent themselves with the promise that 
he will deal with this question in his 
messaze to the special session of con- 
gress, which will be called to meet be- 

tween April 8 and 20. 

His remarks concerning agriculture, 
which were given under the heading 
of “Special Session of the Congress,” 
follogv: 

“Action upon some of the proposals 
upon which the Republican party was 
returned to power, particularly further 
agricultural relief and limited changes 
in the tariff, can not in justice to our 
farmers, our labor and our manufac- 
turers be postponed. I shall therefore 
request a special session of congress 
for the consideration of these two 
questions. I shall deal with each of 
them upon the assembly of the con- 
gress.” 

That the new chief executive re- 
gards his party under command of the 
American people to solve the farm 
problem is indicated by a paragraph 
immediately following the one quoted 
above. This one is headed, “Other 
Mandates From the Election.” In 
this he says: 

“It appears to me that the more im- 
portant further mandates from the re- 
cent election were the maintenance of 
the integrity of the constitution; the 
vigorous enforcement of the laws; the 
continuance of economy in public ex- 
penditure; fhe continued regulation of 
business to prevent domination in the 
community; the denial of ownership 
or operation of business by the gov-* 
ernment in competition with its citi- 
zens; the avoidance of policies which 
would involve us in the controversies 
of foreign nations; the more effective 
reorganization of the departments of 
the federal government; the expan- 
sion of public works; and the promo- 
tion of welfare activities affecting ed- 
ucaticn and the home.” 

Most of the inaugural address was 
devoted to what he labeled “the fail- 
ure of our system of criminal justice,” 
and to what he ascribed as the prin- 
cipal cause, the eighteenth amend- 
ment. As a means of obtaining better 
enforcement of the Volstead act, Hoo- 
ver said he proposed to shift the en- 
forcement activities from the treasury 
department to the department of jus- 
tice. In addition, he announced that 
he will appoint a national commission 
to make a “searching investigation” 
of the whole structure of enforcement 
of all laws, particularly the method 
of enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and the causes and abuses 
under it. One sentence sounded re- 
markably Al- Smithian: “The worst 
evil of disregard for some law is that 
it destroys respect for all law.” 

Other subjects dealt with were the 
relation of government to business, in 
which he reiterated his well-known op- 
position to government in business, 
cooperation by the government, in 
which he indicated that he will fol- 
low as president the same methods of 
cooperation with state, municipal and 
private agencies which he followed as 
secretary of commerce; education; 
public health; world peace; and party 
responsibilities, in which he declared 
that “the anirffosities of elections 
should have no place in our govern- 
ment for government must concern 
itself alone with the common weal.” 

The failure of the president to take 
this opportunity to further call the at- 
tention of the people, particularly of 
the east, to the need of genuine and 
effective farm legislation which would 
give agriculture a more adequate por- 
tion of the national income, is regard- 
ed as a strong indication that he in- 
tends to leave the formulation of a 
farm bill largely to the special session 
of congress. Probably in his message 
to the special session he will add but 
little to his campaign promise made 
during his St. Louis speech. 

If the omission of concrete discus- 
sion of the farm problem in the in- 


Hyde Named Secretary 


Missouri Ex-Governor Succeeds Jardine of Kansas 


augural address was surprising, the. 


selection of Arthur M. Hyde, former 
governor of Missouri, as secretary of 
agriculture, was pleasantly astonish- 
ing. His name had not been men- 
tioned, and no one outside of those on 
ultra-intimate terms with Hoover 
seemed to have thought of the ex-gov- 
ernor of Missouri as a possibility, but 
after the choice was known, farm 
organization leaders and others in 
Washington declared themselves ex- 
ceptionally well pleased. 

Hope had almost been given up for 
a middle western man who had been 
sympathetic with the farm relief pro- 
gram campaigns. There was Thomas 
Campbell, of Montana, who was 
strongly pushed by the grain trade; A. 
J. Glover, editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
who was highly recommended by for- 
mer Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
and by several New England mem- 
bers of congress. Then there was Carl 
Williams, editor of the Oklahoma 
Stockman-Farmer, a democrat who 
supported Hoover during the cam- 
paign and who has been prominent in 
cooperative marketing, and J. C. Stone, 
manager of the Burley Tobacco Pool 
in Kentucky. Congressman L. J. Dick- 
inson, of Iowa, was looming stronger 
and stronger in the picture, and if his 


While governor of Missouri, Hyde’s 
agricultural program called for devel- 
opment of cooperative marketing; ex- 
tension of good roads; upbuilding of 
the state’s educational system with 
particular thought of rural needs, in- 
cluding aid to the college of agricul- 
ture, and consolidation of country 
schools; and equalization of the tax 
burden as between city and country. 

Congressional leaders, when queried 
on Hyde's acceptability from the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen viewpoint, declared he is 
a man with whom this group can work 
in a constructive, effective manner. 

The new secretary, upon whom will 
rest grave responsibilities in helping 
lead agriculture into a better and more 
satisfactory economic condition, was 
born at_Princeton, Mo., and there held 
his first political office as mayor. He 
was graduated in law from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1899 and obtained 
a doctor’s degree at the University of 
Iowa in 1900. He is a trustee of the 
Missouri Wesleyan College, and is a 
Methodist and a Mason as well as an 
Odd Fellow. He is president of a 
large insurance company in Kansas 
City, practices law and operates some 
farms which he owns in Missouri. 

Former Governor Hyde arrived in 
Washington two days prior to inaugu- 





WHAT THE NEW 


new secretary of agriculture said: 
lawyer. 


sympathies are with the farmer. I 
since the war. 


He’s a wonderful man. Yes, you're 
pre-convention campaign. 
sions of farm relief. 


out. 
Washington.” 


Editor’s Note: The circulation 





Washington, D. C.—When interviewed by your correspondent, the 
“Now, don’t try to make out to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer that I’m a dirt farmer, because I’m not. 
I know it’s supposed to be good politics to be a dirt farmer, but 
I don’t think farmers want to be fooled in any respect. 


As secretary of agriculture I am going to do all that is 

humanly possible for me to do to help improve the situation, but I will 
need the help of farmers themselves. 

“I have been a great admirer of Governor Lowden for a long time. 

I have been closely in touch with all discus- 

“By the way, I believe my subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer is about 

I must make sure it’s continued and sent to me down here in 


Hyde’s address on its lists to Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARY SAYS 


I'ma 


However, my 
know what he has been up against 


right, I was for Lowden during the 


department has changed Secretary 








support had crystallized earlier he 
might well have been chosen. 

Therefore the selection of Hyde was 
a real surprise. But, outside of Dick- 
inson, it is doubtful if any one of those 
mentioned would have been as well 
posted or as friendly to effective farm 
legislation as the new _ secretary 
should be, judging from his  back- 
ground. As governor of Missouri from 
1920 to 1924, he inaugurated and car- 
ried into effect a number of measures 
of interest to farmers of the “Show 
Me” state. He was identified with the 
Lowden movement before the Kansas 
City convention, and had publicly en- 
dorsed the McNary-Haugen bill, tho 
his endorsement did not, of course, 
attract the same national attention as 
did that of former Governor Lowden. 

Despite his years of activity in Mis- 
souri political affairs, Hyde is only 
fifty-one years of age. He is regarded 
by President Hoover as well equipped 
for the position. In making his choice, 
Hoover is known to have considered 
the following qualifications: The sec- 
retary of agriculture should be from 
the middle west; he should be an 
“evangelist” who can sell the need of 
effective solution of the farm prob- 
lem to the doubting Thomases of the 
east and elsewhere, of whom there are 
many; he must be a man who did not 
support Hoover in the pre-convention 
campaign; he should be a man who 
has earnestly and sympathetically 
studied the farm situation and be gen- 
erally posted on the major difficul- 
ties; and last and most important, he 
should be an administrator and not a 
scientist. 


ration, accompanied by Mrs. Hyde and 
their only child, Caroline, seventeen 
years of age. While the new secre- 
tary does not want. to be misrepre- 
sented to the farmer as being a dirt 
farmer, nevertheless he has had close 
contact with farming all his life. He 
was born in Princeton, Mo., a small 
town which he describes as “next door 
to farming.” Hyde’s first investment 
was in a farm. This he describes as 
a savings bank for him. He bought 
200 acres for $6,400, paying $400 down. 
Later he sold this farm, but he now 
has three farms, totalling 710 acres, 
ones of which belongs to Mrs. Hyde. 
He operates farms thru partnership 
agreements with tenants on long-time 
contracts. These farms are in Grundy 
county, Missouri. He keeps close to 
the operating end, helps plan rotations, 
purchases of livestock and other im- 
portant moves made on his land. He 
is trying to swing from grain farming 
into dairying. 

Hyde regards the secretaryship as 
a supreme opportunity to render serv- 
ice to agriculture at a crucial time. A 
man of pleasing personality, Hyde 
should be helpful in effectively selling 
the seriousness of the farm situation 
to the east. This is one of Hoover’s 
principal reasons for selecting him. 
The choice was also deliberately in- 
tended as a peace move towards the 
Lowden element of the Republican 
party. 





President Hoover has. consulted 
some of the farm leaders concerning 
the advisability of holding another 
national agricultural conference such 


————= 


as Harding held soon after he beca 
president. On this the leaders have 
turned thumbs down. 

Representative Gilbert N. Haugen, 
of Iowa, chairman of the house com, 
mittee on agriculture, has announceg 
that his committee will begin March 
22 to hear testimony relative to a new 
farm bill. Haugen thinks his commit. 
tee will have a bill ready by April 19, 
The senate committee on agriculture 
and forestry, under Charles L. Me. 
Nary, of Oregon, likewise will begip 
hearings on farm relief before the spe. 
cial session convenes. Therefore, with 
Hoover having said nothing in his jp. 
augural address that would guide the 
committees, it is apparent that he jp. 
tends to leave the problem largely up 
to congress and that the two commit. 
tees will have their bills well under 
way if not completed before he “deals” 
with the subject “upon assembly of 
the congress.” However, he no doubt 
will call the agricultural leaders to the 
White House and will keep closely ip 
touch with the trend of events. If he 
doesn’t, those members of congress 
who can see little effective relief ex. 
cepting via the equalization fee route 
will go-as far in that direction as they 
dare, 





Your correspondent is still in pos- 
session of one fairly good hat which, 
in a recent contribution, he offered to 
bet that A. J. Glover, of Wisconsin, 
would be the next secretary. Fortu- 
nately, there were no readers who 
called his bet. It wouldn’t have been 
much of a loss any way. Secretary 
Jardine himself was authority for the 
statement that Glover was the most 
likely choice, which illustrates how 
close he has been to the Hoover forces 
during recent weeks. Rumor has it 
that Hoover’s notice to Jardine that 
he would not be retained as secretary 
took the form of an invitation to be 
chairman of the federal farm board 
when and if it is created. It is re 
ported that the secretary did not “fall” 
for some hours to the fact that this 
was the new president’s way of say- 
ing, “Here’s your hat, what’s your 
hurry?” 


Horse Thief Days 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been very much enthused in 
reading the story, “Horse Thief Town,” 
as I was born and brought up half way 
between old Galena and Bellevue, on 
the Illinois side. My grandfather took 
a homestead there in 1836, and that 
old homestead is still in the name. 


Grandfather was supposed to be very 
wealthy, because he had eleven head 
of good horses. He was a Frenchman. 
He built a log house and horse stable 
out of round logs, and they were joined 
together all under one roof, with a 
driveway between. One dark night, 
his best young black horse was miss- 
ing. Father was a young man at that 
time. He said he could track the horse, 
as he had only one shee on. He tracked 
him down to the ferry across from 
Bellevue. Then he crossed on the 
ferry-boat, and when he got over to 
Bellevue he went up to the Brown 
hotel to get his dinner, and told his 
story, I suppose to Brown. 

They told dad they would help him 
all they could. They sent a man on 
a horse with dad, but they could not 
find the horse track with the shoe 
missing any more. They rode south- 
west, past one log stable, and after they 
passed the stable about one hundred 
yards, dad said, “I heard my horse 
nicker back of us.” The man with him 
got mad and began to cuss, and said, 
“If your horse was around here, I 
would get him for you!” They rode 
on, and got back to Bellevue that eve- 
ning, but on a different road. 

I have been in the horse thief cave— 
fifty years ago. Very few people ever 
found their horses after those folks 
got them. 





G. W. MOUGIN. 
Boone County, Iowa. 
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A favorite with farmers—this brown 
Goodrich boot with white sole. Sizes, 
boys’tomen’s. Alllengths, knee tohip. 








These strong, comfortable all- 
rubber overshoes come in all sizes 


with 4, 5 or 6 buckles. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
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A Hired Man Gets 
Sarcastic 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am enclosing a_ piece entitled 
“Twenty-four Ways to Keep a Hired 
Man.” 

1. Do not introduce him to the 
members of the family. Let him learn 
who they are by being observant. 

2. Tell him what room he is to sleep 
in but do not bother to show him. Let 
him stumble thru all the house in find- 
ing it. 

3. Be sure to list at least twelve 
items that he should do during the 
day, just to see how many he has 
failed to do when night comes. 

4. Never have dinner ready when 
he comes in. Let him wait, but rush 
him to the field as soon as possible 
afterwards; he can settle his dinner 
riding to the field. 

5. Be sure that he works till 6 
o'clock sharp. Never let him off early 
if he wishes to go to town. 

6. Always have him help with the 
milking while Henry, John and Bill 
crank up the flivver and go to the 
show, so that the chores will be done 
at 10 o'clock instead of 12. 

7. Never help him with the horses 
when he comes in at night after walk- 
ing behind some man-killing tool, even 
tho he has been working twelve hours. 
He might not appreciate your thought- 
fulness 

8. Always ask him if he did all the 
chores. He might have failed to give 
the cats their milk. 

9. Never fail to ask him if he shut 
the crib door and tied all the horses. 
(He always has done so, but he might 
forget. 

10. Never let him off a half day or 
a full day, especially on Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving, Christmas or at 
fair time. 

11. If he breaks a cultivator tongue, 
be sure to tell him it was nothing but 
earelessness and not because the cul- 
tivator was ten years old and rotten. 

12. If you have two cultivators, one 
late modei and one ancient, always 
make the hand take the old one. 

13. Never ask your hand's advice 
about anything. 

14. Never let him use the buggy and 
horse if he has no way .of his own to 
get around. Let him walk, even tho 
he may be going to see his sweetheart. 

15. Never Jet your farm hand go 
any place with you as it is very dis- 
gracing to be seen in company with 
your hired help. 

16. Always hide the newspaper, so 
that the other members of the family 
get to read it first. Then let the farm 
hand read it after little sister has 
clipped all the pictures and advertise- 
ments out. 

17. Never talk to vour hand about 
world news. He knows nothing about 
such things. 

18. Never accept any of his sugges- 
tions. It would show that you didn’t 
know your stuff. 

19. Never introduce your farm hand 
to any of your friends. 

20. See that the bookcase is always 
locked. He might soil the leaves of 
your dust covered books. 

21. If you fire a hand, never let him 
stay over night. Let him walk to town 
with a suitcase in each hand. He 
didn't get enough exercise harrowing 
all day. 

22. Never take him along on pic- 
nics Let him stay at home to culti- 
vate corn so that he will appreciate a 
good time when he does get to go. 

23. Never fail to tell him how good 
your last hand was: say the reason he 
quit was because his father took sud 
denly sick, when you know that it 


Was because you raved for a week at 
your best 


him for losing hammer. 


Later you found the hammer down by 
the pasture gate, where you had used 
it yourself. 

24. Never, never on any occasion 
whatever, ask your hand if he wants 
some money. Always make him ask 
for it. 

A READER AND SUBSCRIBER. 

Iowa. 
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Taxing the Propertyless 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In all this talk of getting “tax’’ from 
various sources, it seems to me that 
one class is being nezlected, i. e., the 
man who owns no property. Any one 
at all acquainted with present day 
customs and conditions, knows that 
comparatively few of the young and 
middle-aged are trying to become own- 
ers of either a farm or a home in 
town. And why should they, when 
taxes are such a burden that present 
owners question their judgment in ac- 
quiring the farm or home they now 
own? The writer has a farm which 
he has worked for the past forty years, 
with ever-increasing tax. The semi- 
annual query is, just where is this 
tax to come from? Now, I have sev- 
eral married children, no better or 


sessed more because he saves some- 
thing instead of spending it all? 
Let’s hear from Wallace and others. 
Fr. 3B. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 


Land a Good Investment 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in a letter appear- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer, from Benton 
county, Iowa, under the heading, “Says 
Land Still Too High.” I believe let- 
ters of that kind and conversations 
and speeches along the same line have 
done more to cause the depression, 
discouragement and general lack of 
confidence among the farmers of Iowa 
than all the other causes combined 
that we have heard blamed for the de- 
pression of the last few vears. 

Here in Buena Vista county, where 
land is being farmed properly and 
people kept their feet on the ground 
during the boom period, the condition 
is quite encouraging. I have in mind 
at this time just an ordinary eighty 
acre farm that has been farmed at 
least fifty vears, that this past season 
paid $16 per acre rent on crop share 
lease. There are about $5,000 im- 
provements on the farm and if a home 




















around nicely in cars now.” 





OPENING THE ROADS 


This is the way they do it in Poweshiek county, Iowa. 
J. Hendrickson, in sending us the picture, says: 

“I am sending a snap of a neighborhood snow plowing gang, taken 
near our home, ten miles northeast of Grinnell. 
and, using three teams of horses, they surely plowed snow. 


Mrs. Lester 


The man made the plow, 
We can get 








worse than the average. Not one of 
them thinks of a home. If good luck 
or wages come their way it is a car 
or better car or radio. 

More and more middle-aged—even 
young people—are being helped with 
public funds when a few days’ sick- 
ness comes. They have no property 
and no credit and nothing laid away 
against such atime. Many have never 
paid the very modest head tax of 50 
cents per year. Now, is this right? 
They have the protection of our laws, 
their children have the benefit of the 
same schools, etc. These people can 
go out and get good wages almost any- 
where in Iowa. I just paid two of 
them 50 cents per hour for shoveling 
snow to open up to the main road. 

We ought, it seems to me, to have 
a head tax of at least $10 and collect 
it, or failing to collect, he should not 
have the privilege of voting tax on 
others—something the non-taxpayer is 
very prone to do. 

If something is not done to relieve 
those who pay more than their share 
of the taxes, the time will soon come 
when no one in Iowa will want prop- 
erty or land to pay taxes on. 

Surely a “man” is worth something 
and ought to be taxed even tho he 
does not acquire property with his 
earnings. Why should a man be as- 


value of $250 is added to the cash in- 
come, this farm paid 5 per cent inter- 
est on a $300 per acre investment 
after taxes, insurance and upkeep are 
figured out. This, at $300 per acre, 
figures a better return than if the $300 
per acre was invested in government 
bonds. Let us look on the silver lin- 
ing for a while. The sun will soon be 
shining again. 
JOHN EDSON. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 


The Utility Corn Show 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My attention has been called to an 
error in my article, “Is Any Kind of a 
Corn Show Worth While?” I wish to 
make a correction in regard to the fol- 
lowing statement: “One man from 
outside the county, who had corn in 
our Woodford county yield test, with 
the result that his corn yielded 11 
bushels per acre lower than the high- 
est yielding sample and 4.6 bushels 
less than the average of all 118, has 
won two grand championships in the 
ten-ear class at the Illinois utility 
corn show.” The facts are that the 
corn that made this record in the yield 
tests was a strain selected to conform 
to the old show type. The corn that 
I referred to as a utility show winning 








type has in a recent test yielded close 
to the Krug corn. 

I very much regret that the article 
has been misunderstood by some peo. 
ple as a criticism of the Illinois pro. 
gram of field selection, culling and 
disease testing. There was nothing 
in the article to that effect. The ques. 
tion as applied to the article, “Is any 
kind of a corn show worth while?” js 
merely another way of asking, is any 
kind of a corn show a practical sub. 
stitute for a carefully conducted yield 
test? LESTER PFISTER. 

Woodford County, Illinois. 





Cross-Breeding 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The truth is that it matters not at 
all to me whether you or the experi- 
ment stations know and realize the 
truths behind cross-breeding, but the 
fact has begun to dawn on me that 
you are so ver, scientific (?) and dog- 
matic that you have closed your mind 
and will not heed the truth when it is 
presented to you. You should know 
that the positive evidence of one man 
is worth more than 1.000 “I don't 
knows” or “I don’t believes.” 

I have explained that I know more 
than any man in experiment stations 
about cross-breeding. Twenty years 
ago I was told by some half dozen sta- 
tions that I was an #gnoramus when I 
began writing that I could produce 
market hogs cheaper and easier from 
cross-breds than could be done with 
full-bloods. Now they all accept my 
contention as an absolute fact. As the 
years have rolled along I have been 
busy experimenting, retaining and dis- 
carding until I am now certain of my 
premises. 

I wish to call your attention to the 
record made by Mark Miller, of En- 
field, Ill., in producing more than ten 
tons of pork from the‘litters of nine 
sows in 180 days. Five sows seem to 
have been purebred Durocs, one Spot- 
ted Poland and three were a cross be- 
tween Duroc and Chester White; all 
sows were bred to a Poland China. 

The very best record was made by 
the litter from a Duroc-Chester and 
the two lowest were from Durocs. The 
average weight per litter for the three 
cross-bred sows is 2,287 pounds, and of 
the Duroc sows 2,251 pounds. That is 
such a small amount that we will con- 
sider it negligible. But my contention 
was not that cross-bred sows were 
better, but that I could do as well with 
them and that the cheapness and sat- 
isfaction of producing and retaining 
my own gilts made it a money-making 
proposition with me to use my own 
cross-bred gilts rather than purchase 
elsewhere. This verified experiment 
would certainly back me up, yourself 
and experiment stations to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. 

What hurt me was that you did not 
approach the matter with an open 
mind. I had thought that you were 
about the only farm paper editor left 
who was fair. For nearly a generation 
I have expected nothing from experi- 
ment stations. 

Just remember that stations are in 
fact trailing from a decade to a gen- 
eration behind the experiments of pro- 
gressive farmers. 

Nebraska. WILL FERGUSON. 


Our comment on Mr. Ferguson's pre- 
vious letter was as follows: 

“Remarks: Experiments at Ames 
lead to somewhat different conclu- 
sions than those reached by Mr. Fergu- 
son. We believe that purebreds play 
a much more important part than Mr. 
Ferguson’s experiments would  indi- 
cate. However, no one knows it all 
in this field and we are glad to have 
Mr. Ferguson’s testimony.—Editor.” 
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Two Classes of Bosses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

[am not writing to brag or to hurt 
the feelings of anyone. I am fifty-two 
year's old, started to work when tavelve 
years old, riding a horse pulling hay- 
cocks to the stack at 25 cents-per day. 
Ten years ago we Started to farm for 
ourselves. : 

The first man that we worked for by 
the month was one of the best men 
that ever hired a man, and his wife 
and family were just like him. The 
yery best they had was none too good 
for the hired man; the good advice 
and treatment I got from that family 
stays with me to this day. My room 
and my bed looked like the rest. It 
made no difference who came, they 
were just the same to me, but I was 
yery careful to keep my place. They 
called me their boy. We worked for 
this man two years; if he were alive 
today I would like to work for him. 

3ut, how different was the next 
man! Our room was upstairs in the 
northeast corner; it looked like it had 
been the hired man’s room for years. 
When company came they always 
knew that I was the hired man. But 
we stayed our time out, for we worked 
for one man fifteen years. 

Now, here are the two classes of 
men. If I wanted a job, which one 
would I pick? Also, there is just as 
much difference in hired men, but if 
both parties will do as they wish to 
be done by, we will get along fine. 

ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. 

Lee County, Iowa. 





Water for Hogs on 
Pasture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you invite letters 
from farmers. on handling hogs by the 
McLean county plan of sanitation. I 
keep about a dozen sows and raise 
about fifty or sixty pigs in the spring 
and fall, or a little over 100 per year. 
Several years ago I attended Farmers’ 
Week at Columbia and heard the wise 
men of the extension service enlarge 
upon the beauties of clean pasture for 
pigs and I came home converted. But 
when I went to put my newly gained 
knowledge into practice, I bumped up 
against the same troubles that beset 
the path of Mr. Rice, to-wit: shelter, 
shade, feed and water, and the great- 
est of these was water. 

At first I tried hauling water out to 
the hog pasture with a barrel and one- 
horse sled and hauled the feed the 
same way. This got the job done and 
the pigs thrived wonderfully on the 
fine alfalfa pasture, but it took en- 
tirely too much time. My next im- 
provement was to rig up a kind of bob- 
cart after the fashion of a _ bobsled, 
only it had runners in front and 
wheels behind. The wheels were two 
truck wheels off an old binder with 
the axle shortened to three and one- 
half feet. The body of the cart was 
mounted so that two-thirds of the 
Weight was on the hind axle and one- 
third on the runners in front. The 
reason for using runners, of course, 
Was to keep the rig from running up 
on the horse going down hill.’ With 
this peculiar cross-bred combination 
of sin and sorrow I was able to haul 
three barrels of water at once. This 
Was better, much better, in fact, but 
Still not good enough. 

My next move was to get hold of 
an old low wheel wagon for $15 and a 
Second-hand ten-barrel wagon tank. 
I fitted this rig up with a new brass- 
lined thresher pump of large capacity 
With two-inch suction hose. This pump 
Will fill the tank in ten or twelve min- 
utes. The tank is fitted with a two- 


inch outlet pipe with fifteen feet of 
hose attached. This will empty the 
tank in about five minutes. 

I bought another ten-barrel tank 
with open top. To this I attached 
three automatic pocket valve water- 
ers. This tank I placed on a board 
platform in the hog pasture. It is only 
thirty or forty minutes’ work to hitch 
up the water wagon, pump it full and 
drive out to the hog pasture, let down 
the outlet hose and empty the wagon 
tank into the tank on the ground. 
Thus with thirty or forty minutes’ 
work I have enough water right where 
I want it to last my hogs several days. 

I wish to add, however, that it is 
necessary to have the ground tank on 
a board platform. If the tank is set 
on the dirt the pigs will manage to 
throw some water out of the water- 


ers and make a mudhole by the side * 


of the tank. This mudhole will grow 
larger each day and in a very short 
time the tank will have to be moved. 
This trouble can be entirely avoided 
by putting the tank on a board plat- 
form two feet wider than the tank. 
This outfit solved the water prob- 
lem to my entire satisfaction so far as 
summer was concerned, but with the 
coming of freezing weather—well, that 
was something else again. To avoid 
the trouble of a frozen water supply 
I went out in the field where I wished 
to winter my hogs and dug a hole in 
the ground four feet across at the top 


and five and one-half feet across at 
the bottom and six feet deep. 

I walled this hole up with brick set 
on edge, except the last few rounds 
at the top, which were laid down flat. 
No mortar of any kind was used as 
none was needed. I simply shaved 
down fine dirt from the wall with a 
spade against the backs of the brick 
as each round was laid. This held them 
in position nicely. I stopped the brick 
about six inches below the level of the 
ground. I then took the bull wheel of 
an old binder and had a blacksmith 
cut out the spokes. This I fitted down 
on top of the brick wall, having first 
tapered the wall into the same diame- 
ter as the wheel. I then banked the 
dirt in around the wheel, fitted on a 
close wooden cover with chain pump 
and thé job was complete. As often 
as is necessary I take my water wagon 
haul out a load of water and dump it 
in this little well. 

This is the coldest winter we have 
had in many years, the pump in this 
well has been frozen only once. Now, 
when I get ready to move my hogs 
over to another field I will get down 
in this well and pitch out the brick, 
take a scraper and fill up the hole and 
move the well over into the next field. 
I might add that it is about a good 
day’s work to dig a well like this, wall 
it and put in the pump. 

W. H. NICHOLS. 

Missouri. 
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A PREDICTION AND— 


In the issue of April 17, 1925, Wallaces’ Farmer presented on the 
editorial page the chart reprinted below, and said: 

“A study of mass psychology in the cattle business makes it fairly 
certain that by 1930 or 1931, cattle prices will be very high. ... The cattle 
shortage will soon manifest itself, not in vain talk, but in dollars and 
cents. ... In 1930, when we look back, we will be able to say: 
beef cattle prices were a bargain, and those men who invested at that 
time are able to sell out today at a great advance.’ . 
move in cattle prices will be upward... . The upswing will be very rapid 





HOW IT TURNED OUT 


The chart below was published in our issue of February 15, 1929, and 
shows the trend of beef cattle prices in the six years since the publication 
In the issue of February 15, we said: 
year or next vear is the time for the wise man to cash in and get rid of 
the surplus stock. High prices may possibly continue until 1932; but if 
and 1936 will be breath-taking in its 
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No Pioneer Ways 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 8, you 
quote a few sentences from an “inter- 
esting” letter—a part of which reads 
as follows: “We pay no gasoline bills 
nor auto license fees. We stay at home 
seven nights a week,” etc. 

Personally, I can not see the logic in 
a farmer punishing himself in such a 
cruel way simply because he is a 
farmer, or living the life of a recluse 
in order to declare his independence 
as a farmer. If going backward one 
step to the old horse and buggy will 
solve a part of our trouble, why not go 
all the way back to the log cabin, ox- 
cart and tallow candle? 

Not many farmers will take very 
kindly to this sort of “farm relief,” 
because it is moving backward instead 
of forward, and every thinking person 
knows that the Americans are not a 
class of people who turn back to old 
ideas, 

But suppose all farmers would fol- 
low our good friend’s policies and quit 
the auto and buy no gas nor pay li- 
cense fees—what would happen to us? 
Millions of men in oil fields, rubber 
and auto factories would be jobless, 
with the result of no home market for 
the farmer’s products, and we would 
be in a worse condition than we are 
today. 

Most of us would prefer to push 
ahead as we are now doing, and take 
the consequences of paying our gas 
bills and license fees, rather than try- 
ing to cure ourselves with some fatal 
home-made remedy, self administered. 
Perhaps we are all sinners because we 
are extravagant enough to own an 
auto and a radio and try, in our hum- 
ble way, to get a little pleasure out of 
life as we move along, but, if so, let us 
hope that we may be justifed because 
we are like other men. 

And as to staying in seven nights 
a week, that is just one night too 
many. Let’s go to church on Sunday 
night and Sunday school each Sunday. 

I. F. HARRIS. 

Indiana. 





Should Secondary Roads 
Come First? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

While our state has been in turmoil 
over the primary roads for several 
years, and has voted a $100,000,000 
bond issue during the last year, is it 
not a simple fact that these roads are 
really a luxury, and not more neces- 
sary than other roads, being used 
mostly for pleasure? Every one of 
them is paralleled by a good railroad 
which could and would take care of all 
necessary travel that goes over them; 
while the necessary roads from the 
farms to town, the mail routes and the 
school roads are shamefully neglected. 

Perhaps we are entitled to this lux- 
ury, and derive enough pleasure from 
these roads to make the expenditure 
worth while, but the fact remains that 
the roads we are compelled to travel 
along with them are neglected. It is 
often argued that “the farmers don’t 
need auto roads to town; let them drive 
their old wagons,” ete. The country 
roads are not always passable for a 
loaded wagon, and the mail routes are 
being extended until it is necessary 
to drive them with an auto, to cover 
them. 

It seems to me necessity should come 
first, then comfort, and luxury last, 
instead of the reverse, which seems to 
be the trend of the times. These sim- 
ple ideas are submitted for considera- 
tion. 

SIMPLE SIMON, 

Wright County, Iowa. 
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Commission’s Men’s 
Propaganda 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think all farm leaders should take 
a stand on this direct buying ques- 
tion. I can’t. see a single valid argu- 
ment against direct buying from a 


farmer’s standpoint, and think the en- 


tire agitation is commission house 
propaganda. The market price of hogs 
is made by conditions which are world- 
wide variable, and some of the causes 
can not even be located. The most ac- 
tive causes are supply and demand, 
and each distributing center has an in- 
fluence in proportion largely to its 
volume of business. 

The statement that the price of hogs 
is fixed by the Chicago market will not 
for a minute bear investigation. My 
market here i¢ largely Mason City and 
Cedar Rapids. If Chicago made their 
prices, they would always be, say 70 
cents for.example, under Chicago. In- 
stead, their prices vary from 50 cents 
to $1 under, according to how much 
they need the hogs.” 

At the present time, more Iowa hogs 
are probably packed in this state than 
at outside points. I believe no one 
would take the absurd view that these 
hogs should ‘be shipped to Chicago and 
back before being slaughtered. It is 
manifestly right to save both the 
freight and commission expenses when- 
ever possible. Also, the price eut at 
Chicago always comes with the big 
runs, and the advance with the small 
runs, making several cents per cwt. 
average loss to the producer. The big 
packers have more to say about prices 
in Chicago than anywhere else, and 
their attitude is persistently bearish 
during the-heavy shipping season, from 
October to May. If they have accumu- 
lated big stocks, they flop to the bull 
side during the season of light runs. 

In all bargaining, it gives the seller 
a tremendous advantage when the buy- 
er comes to him instead of the seller 
seeking the buyer. In this hog mar- 
keting, it gives the seller at least a 
little to say. If he doesn’t like the 
price, he can still hold his hogs. If he 
has them in Chicago, he must sell them 
regardless of the price offered. In 
my own case, I have gained an aver- 
age of 30 cents per cwt. by selling on 
the bulges. The rapidly increasing 
slaughter of hogs in Iowa has, I be- 
lieve, foreed the Chicago packers into 
direct buying to meet this competition. 

And finelly, whether you like it or 
not, there is no way, legal or otherwise, 
to stop the packers from buying their 
hogs where they see fit. Our cue and 
remedy is to concentrate and organ- 
ize the selling end of the game. If this 
is done effectively enough to give us 
our proper share in fixing the price, 
we will forecé~the packers to do just 
what so many are complaining about— 
that is, come to us when they want 
hogs. 

E. L. GILBERT. 


Kossuth County, lowa. 





Remarks: Direct buying has crip- 
pled many cooperative shipping asso- 
ciations. There is considerable evi- 
dence that it has depressed prices at 
times by keeping better grades off the 
terminal market. However, in our 
opinion, the only effective answer to 
direct buying is cooperative selling, 
with cooperative concentration points 
replacing the packers’ concentration 
points.—The Editor. 





Keep Sackcloth Handy 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We sometimes wonder if the time 
will ever come in this country when 
the food producer and consumer will 
confer, barter and exchange food for 
manufactured goods of all kinds, and 
both be benefited and satisfied. 

As it is now, the surplus which is 
produced almost every year in some 
form, rests heavily on the consumer’s 
shoulders, and in dark despair he drops 
the price to a point without profit to 
the producer. 

Now, it seems to us this old surplus 


argument, devised before the Stone 
Age, by his satanic majesty, carried 
to extreme ought to have been dropped 
years ago. The manufacturer has no 
surplus, or if he does occasionally, he 
does not advertise it to the world. Un- 


doubtedly, nature is sometimes very lib- | 


eral, and that the farmer should be 
punished for this is ridiculous. 

That the farmer should be punished 
for the outcome of any erop, all of 
which are beyond his control largely, 
is supremely unfair. When the farmer 
gets over this moronie stupidity and 
realizes that much that he produces 
ought not to be thrown upon the bar- 
gain counter, if it does seem more 
than the present demands, it will be 
better for him. 

Farm prices, on equality with other 


things, should be today, as an average 
to the producer: Corn, $1; oats, 60 
cents; arley; 85 cents; hogs, 15 cents; 
catle, 17 cents. One-half of this in. 
creased price should be met by the 
middlemen and railroads. 

Taxation is being studied here close- 
ly, and in most of the states. In a few 
years, I think it will be on a fairer 
basis. 

Mr. Hoover’s ideal conditions sound 
good, but as he is to follow President 
Coolidge’s policies, how are we to get 
them? It is well to hope for better 
times, but keep your sackcloth and 
ashes where you can readily find them. 
Don’t forget to let your servants at 
Washington know what you think. 

JONAS MINOT. 

South Dakota. 


Utility Show in Illinois 


How Show Corn of Utility Type Aids in Yield Test 


By M. L. MOSHER 








M. L. Mosher, who was the first county agent in Iowa, has worked 
steadily with corn for the past thirty years. 
ford county, Illinois, he discovered Krug corn after the most compre- 
hensive county yield test which was ever conducted. Mr. Mosher’s opinions 
as here stated are therefore entitled tothe greatest eonsideration. 


As county agent of Wood- 








N THE writer’s opinion, some kind 

of corn yield test in which large 
numbers of men compete is a neces- 
sary part of any complete seed corn 
improvement program. On the other 
hand, a corn show to which men, who 
are growing strains of corn which 
yield tests have proved good, may 
bring their seed and compare with 
samples of the same kind from origi- 
nal sources, has a distinct value. It 
enables them to know what type of 
ears and kernels they may best select 
for planting. 

In arranging the Illinois utility corn 
score card, an attempt was made to 
provide a plan of selection of seed 
ears based on long years of field ex- 
periments. As compared with the old 
type show which favored a _ large, 
rough, deep grained, starchy appear- 
ing corn, corn selected by the utility 
score card is a smaller, more slender, 
smooth, shallower grained type with 
kernels showing much less’ white 
starch. 

The table on this page shows a com- 
parison of yields of corn of the highest 
yielding samples, the Illinois utility 
show type samples, and the old show 
type samples, in the Woodford county 
corn yield test in which 120 lots of 
seed were planted in a thoro three 
year’s trial and in which Krug corn 
was found. 

In connection with the Woodford 
county corn yield test, which resulted 
in the finding and distribution of Krug 
corn, it was learned that the corn 
which conformed to the Illinois corn 
show standards gave a much higher 
average yield over a period of years 
than the average of all 120 lots of 
corn entered in the test. The utility, 
corn was particularly higher in yield 
than the old type corn. It so hap- 
pened that in the Woodford county 
yield test an old type sample was en- 
tered by a man who had been a con- 
sistent winner at the corn show held 


in connection with the International 
Livestock’ Exposition. This man’s 
corn yielded at the rate of 67.9 bushels 
of dry shelled corn per acre in the 
Woodford county corn test. This was 
3.6 bushels per acre less than the av- 
erage of all samples in the yield test. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
consistent winners of championship 
prizes in the Illinois utility show dur- 
ing the vears that the Woodford coun- 
ty corn test was under way had corn 
entered in the test. His average yield 
for the three years was 74.0 bushels, 
or 2.5 bushels above the genera] aver- 
age of all corn entered. The old type 
sample mentioned above, ranked 117th 
in vield among 120 samples and the 
utility prize winning sample ranked 
fifteenth in yield. 

During the spring of 1923, just after 
the Woodford county corn test was 
completed, and while representative 
samples of the seed planted in the test 
were still available for study, we se- 
lected ten lots which most nearly rep- 
resented the old type corn. Three of 
these were entered by men who had 
won prizes at the shows held in connec- 
tion with the International Livestock 
Exposition and most of the others had 
won prizes in county shows. Five of 
these ten old type samples ranked be- 
low one hundredth place in yield and 
the highest yielding one ranked thirty- 
second place. The average rank in 
yield was eighty-eighth place among 
120 lots. The average yield of the ten 
old type samples was 2.4 bushels less 
than the average of all 120 lots of seed. 

At the same time that the old show 
type samples were selected, ten other 
samples which most nearly represent- 
ed corn winning in the utility show 
were selected. Three of these were 
samples entered by men who had been 
consistent winners in the Illinois util- 
ity show. None of the ten utility type 
samples ranked below twentieth place 
among the 120, and three of them were 
among the highest five in yield. The 
average ranks in yield of the ten util- 
ity type samples was twelfth place, as 








Type of corn— 


Average OE 20 SBME dis voc sscccadcoorin 


Highest yielding sample 
Utility championship winnet.......... 


*Old type SHOW WIDMER. ..05sccisseccsescissscccceessce 


Three year Per cent Per cent 











Average of ten high yielding samples...... 
Average of ten of best utility samples.... 
Average of ten of best old type samples.... 


av. yield moisture of good 
of dry at early marketable 

shelled corn cribbing time corn 

ae 71.5 21.4 89.7 
(Krug).. 78.1 20.3 89.7 
74.0 22.5 90.0 
eee 67.9 22.3 89.3 
as 75.7 20.6 89.7 

pie 74.8 20.9 90.0 
69.1 22.5 88.8 





*This sample was in the yield test only the first two years of the three. 
In making the three year average yield for it, a yield for the third year equal 
to the same percentage of the average yield that it had produced the first two 


years was used. 


a 
compared with the eighty-eighth Dlaee 
for the average of the old type sam 
ples mentioned above. The ten utility 
type samples produced an average of 
3.3 bushels per acre more than the 
general average. 

The average of the ten old type sam. 
Dles carried 22.5 per cent moisture at 
cribbing time as an average of the 
three years during which the test was 
conducted. The average moisture tegt 
of the ten utility type samples wag 
20.9 per cent. The average per cent 
of good marketable corn produced by 
the old type samples was 88.8 per cent, 
while the average per cent of goad 
marketable corn produced by the util 
ity corn was 90 per cent. 

In contrast to both the old type and 
utility type samples, the George Krug 
corn gave an average yield of 78} 
bushels per acre for the three years of 
the test, which was 4.1 bushels more 
than the championship utility corp 
produced and 10.2 bushels more than 
produced by the most consistent 
prize winning old type sample. The 
average yield of the ten highest yield- 
ing samples, regardless of type, was 
75.7 bushels, as compared with 74.8 
bushels for the ten most typical utility 
samples, and 69.1 bushels for the ten 
most typical old type samples. 

While these data show that the 
yield test wes a means of selecting 
corn which produced an average yield 
of about four bushels per acre per 
year more than the best of the utility 
show type, it shows just as clearly 
that the utility show was a means of 
selecting corn which was _ yielding 
about two and one-half bushels more 
than the average corn used in the 
Woodford county test, while the old 
type show was leading to the selection 
of corn which .was yielding about three 
and one-half bushels less than the av- 
erage corn in the test. 

My conclusion reached six years ago 
at the time that the Woodford county 
yield test was completed, and the 
Krug corn first distributed, that the 
corn yield test is superior to any type 
of show as a means of guiding farm- 
ers in the selection of seed, has not 
been changed. Neither have I changed 
from the conclusion then reached that 
the utility type show is a guide to se- 
lection which does improve the aver- 
age yleld and quality of corn being 
grown. Data carefully collected from 
about seventeen thousand acres of 
corn each year for three years on two 
hundred farms included in the Iinois 
Farm Bureau farm management serv- 
ice, and data from other sources, cer- 
tainly justify both of these conclu- 
sions. 





Against High Taxes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been particularly interested 
in the “Voice of the Farm” page be 
cause it gives the common people an 
opportunity to express their ideas on 
the farm relief problem. 

For the hundredth time we are re- 
minded of the small income with which 
we must meet the ever-increasing ex- 
penses that are bankrupting the land 
owner. Taxes are a large part of these 
expenses. When there isn’t enough 
money in the treasuries to meet state 
and county expenditures, the practice 
seems to be to raise the taxes rather 
than hold down expenses. What we 
need is economy practiced by our law- 
makers thruout the state. Taxes are 
already too high. 

Yet, even in the face of that, the 
house of representatives has voted to 
increase the salaries of the district 
judges of Iowa from $4,000 a year to 
$5,000, a matter of $68,000 over the 
state. It is expected the senate will 
also favor this increase. Will the peo- 
ple welcome this extra burden? But 
it doesn’t matter. What can we do 
about it? It would be interesting to 
hear from other readers, 

Cc. M. B. 

Johnson County, Iowa. 
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Joshaway at the ——_— 


Our Special Correspondent Gets Everything— With a Head Set 


By JOSHAWAY CRABAPPLE 


ah Herbert Hoover is president all 
right. I heard him say “T will,” 
put as far as I am concerned the an- 
swer sounded about as loud as that of 
a bride answering the questions of a 
preacher. Bill and me, you see, we 
weren't exactly as close as we had 
planned. 

Washington was probably the wet- 
test it has been since the eighteenth 
amendment started to be active, or as 
Bill said, it was the wettest inaugural, 


for rain poured all the time the boys | 
was talking. But Curtis did what he | 


could. He talked first and those in- 
side the senate at least were dry. 
There was plenty of talk while the 


yice- president was getting settled, and | 
| started out before daylight and was 


then all the bunch moved outside to 
hear the president talk. Bill said it 
would be fun to see John Hammill and 
the rest of the governors aparked on 
them pine boards they had for them. 
The big boys had chairs but planks 
was good enough for governors. 

It sure was interesting to both Bill 
and me. 
the arrival of wet 
things went off fine. 


army officers, 





LZ 


Joshaway Crabapple had a reserved seat at the inaugural ceremonies. 


but we kept dry even tho all the gang 
in town got soaked, rain and other- 
wise. 

Our trip east didn’t work out as suc- 
cessful as we figgered. When Bill 
came over about a month back and 


helped with the butchering and sug- | 


gested we take a jaunt to Washing- 
ton, I wasn’t so sure we could get 
away. 

Well, Ma was a problem. I knew 
she might kick. But I solved that. 
The way we been getting mail lately is 
terrible and I got an idea right there. 
Why not use the excuse of visiting 
the assistant to the assistant of the 
fourth assistant postmaster general 
and do a little kicking about it. So I 
suggested it to Ma and she fell right 
away. Just that day, we had finally 
received the mail of day before yes- 
terday and would not have got that 
only Bill brought it down from the 
cross roads where the mail carrier 
had left it. 

After a lot of shoveling and shoving 
we made our way to the highway. We 
Says to each other, the trip’s a suc- 
cess now as the main highways is 
g00d. Bill told how the highway com- 
mission had a lot of ten thousand dol- 
lar snow plows out and altho they was 
busy covering up mail boxes, the roads 
Were open. 

“Fine,” says I, “we will kick about 
covering up the boxes. when we get 
there.” 

Snow around Humboldt was only 
fifteen feet deep in the drifts but Bill’s 
car banged away and outside of the 





Outside of some static and | 


Bill was glum | 











terrible time we had getting thru 
towns, things was looking auspicious 
for our debut in the nation’s capital. 

But we hit trouble sooner than we 
expected. It was getting night and 
we had decided tourist camps wasn’t 
so good till we got east. Then we saw 
a sign square in the middle of the 
road. ‘“‘Detour,” and Bill did it. Well, 
that’s just where the snow plow must 
have turned around and Bill hadn’t fig- 
gered on that and bang! There we 
were head on in a snow bank! The 
upshot of it all was we stayed all 
night and most of the next day before 
we got out of that bank and back on 
our way. 

The next day cooked our goose as 
far as the trip was concerned. We 


booming along fine till evening when 
we hit a soft spot in the road and over 
we goes into another snow bank. Bill 
just was all cussed out by that time 
and didn’t say a word. So we left 
the car and both walked down the 
fence line and there was a filling sta- 
tion. 

“Come in, strangers,” 
low who runs it, and we took him up. 


oe a 


\ 
Za 


We found out he ran a first class fill- 
ing station and had sandwiches for 
sale and we fed up pretty good. Then 
he offered to take us up to his place 
to stay all night and Bill was ready. 


| Well, we sure slept well and blamed if 


it wasn’t Monday morning when we 
came to. 

I was a bit worried as to how we 
was going to explain to Ma about our 
not finding them assistant postmas- 
ters, but leave it to Bill. 
he says. “This fellow here at the fill- 


ing station’s got a radio with plenty | 
All we got to do is sit 


of head sets. 
tight and listen. If the weather warms 
up we can dig out the car in a couple 
of days and start. home.” 

“Fine,” says I, “but how about Ma?” 

“Oh,” says Bill, “we are only a dozen 
miles from Washington, Iowa, and we 
can go over and mail her this letter 
I got the other day.” And Bill pro- 
duces a form letter he had received 
from Washington about the condition 
of mail service. 

Well, we did that and everything 
was fine. Only Ma wasn’t fooled. We 
got home two days after the speeches 
was over and didn’t say much. But 
Ma did. 

She hauled out that letter and be- 
gins. 

“So you got to Washington, did you? 
Well, next time I’m going myself. 
Listen—” and she reads the letter Bill 
had mailed. It said his order for hog 
powder had been received and would 
arrive in a couple of days. Bill mailed 
the wrong one, 


says the fel- 








“Look here,” | 





20-30 TRACTOR % 


3 PLOW Power 
PLOW Weight 





Lowest Cost HE Wallis “Certi- 
Power for any fied” Tractor has 
dem 


onstrated that for 

Tractor Job! each gallon of fuel usedit 

delivers more power at 

the drawbar than any other wheel type tractor ap- 
proaching it in weight and piston displacement. 

With shipping weight “of only 4051 Ibs., the Wallis 


“Certified” gives you three plow power ... Burns low 
grade fuel without change in motor equipment. 


No helper is needed to couple the Wallis Tractor to 
the load. The least physical effort is required to oper- 
ate the Wallis. 


This tractor is “Certified” as the design, material, work- 
manship and inspection. Each Wallis Tractor receives 
5291 individual inspections, 

Send for complete information about this outstanding 
Tractor, Massey-Harris Modern Farming Equipment, 
Massey-Harris Combined Reaper-Threshers, the pioneer 
harvester of standing crops. Return the coupon today. 


™ 
True Massey-Harrais Co 
General Olfices: Racine, Wis. 
Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. 


Branches and Service Stocks at Leading Trade Centers 


Y. 





THE Pa alr — og co. 

Dept. WF93, Racine, W 
Please send me co lete information 
about Wallis comple ft ae oO 
— Massey- Harris arming 
be co 
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SILOS 


BurLD asilo this summer ; 


with Kale Vitrified / / 
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Kalo built stiles distinguish | 
are as near 
as it possible to 
make them. Dickey Silos are not an expense. 
aS ee ee They quickly pay for themselves 
They sre made from our vost Se ee 
superior Kalo shale and are Jceen and increased net profits. 
unsurpassed for strength nose You Keep the Profit. No 
and beauty. : expense of repairing, painting, 
Let us send you full infor- cceeows lastering. Most durable Glazed 
mation Kslo ollow Tile. Acid-resistin gna 
Bioek cm ; . : — 
4 evans as ts Tay ineachcoarse. Never ert lever crumble, 
jose’ er w collapse. - 
Tw ee yartmer Senet ct antood net to blow blow downl Seid with 
justrated estaleg’ sont ey OF oF today _- re etaleg 345 
es oo 
We'll tel and anew 
Werieg Coser. he —~1 ¥ " ‘and ne 
Kalo Brick and Tile Co. W. S. DICKEY CLAY MPG. Co. 
Fort Dedge, lows Makers of Glazed oo 
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Your Hogs Will SHOW 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Better ho 

































































o 
mean bigger BE 
fi - 
hog profits | io 
f i 
«« RETTER hog houses? Shucks, sal i 
the hogs won't know the dif- bs 4 
ference!" Perhaps they won't, but 4 i 
ive them the advantage of Hall J 
oe Houses, and they'll show you | 
the difference—show it through big- 
ger profits on each litter. 
Hall — Houses are the practical y IC BA % 
way to put McLean County Sys- 
tem at work on your farm. er 
ordinary home-made houses, they 
have three definite advantages: ers and 
Hall Hog Houses are easier to 
ventilate, easier to clean. Side ventilators insure ee 
fresh air in cold weather, without direct drafts on — 
litter. Fop, opens to flood -house with sunlight. i! 
Opposite side swings up to give complete airing and TOP 
ale cleaning easy. When swung up, side acts as ard , 
awning in summer, giving pigs more shade. Siser Rend. 
ied 
WARMER : 
Close-fitted construction—rarely found in home- sia os" ae OPV 5 M 
made or ordinary hog houses—leaves no cracks to OE) EERE Rees ee 
Jet heat out. Wall joints are tongued and grooved. 4 ae 
Edges of roof fit down over walls to prevent heat " 
escaping. That's why litters keep warmer in Hall 
Hog Houses. M P ry } 
Heavy, creosoted lumber and reinforced corners ALL Red Top Feeders handle any kind of 
make Hall Hog Houses extra strong—a vital ad- feed, including ear corn, shelled corn and 
vantage, as hogs are rough on = quarters. — qroand feeds. peta, mie eroot they pre- 
Flooring is 1x!2 rough boards, more expensive but — pecause Beg Rate wat haa cat iilens he ante 
safer because they keep sow from slipping. Walls it out. Handy hinged top makes them easy to 
are I-inch tongued-and-grooved flooring. Added fill, easy to clean. Partitions permit one feeder 
Tm oe makes Hall Hog Houses last yearslonger. 0 ee | ig or more — Can't clog, be 
olume production, with modern w -working catise = sit es slope out. Solid metal covered 
machinery, and lumber bought direct from the — Ponce a oe ome *Nkicts oe pe 
mills at rock-bottom prices—theseareimportantrea- = quick moving. That’s why ex Soncaa tits 
. § 3 perienced hog 
sons why Hall Hog Houses are cheaper to buy than raisers say Hall Ieeders are most practical 
a ar —— for name of Hall dealer near you, for self-feeding. 
and for free copy of valuable Ames booklet, 
“Growing Healthy Hogs.” Send coupon now. Valuable Booklets 
SEND 
Hall Mfg. Co., Dept. w. 9, Cedar Rapids, lowa FREE COUPON 
PTT Se Cee See eee ee eee eee 
g HALL MFG. COMPANY, Dept. W. 9, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
E Please send me a free copy of valuable Ames booklet, ‘“‘“Growing Healthy Hogs’’ 
i —ualso name of nearest Hall dealer 
& PDD: 5.6 ig eK aie wah Ow eee Sie he PERS KATO Be eee a ee Oe ee 
: ee ee ee ee Pee ee et eee ee re Pa ee rn Pe 
ee eee. ene Sree mee ea nr artmer = 
oa ad 







SAVE 


With gua pee 
Well fenced 






Let your bank account show 
you the difference! Smaller fields, 
well fenced, will permit wider di- 
versification. More profits! More 
money to save! “PIONEER” Farm Fence has been 
the standard of diversification for years. Here is a 
fence that is protected from rust with a heavy 9914 per 
cent PURE ZINC coating. Double protection comes 
from copper content steel. “PIONEER” stretches and 
STAYS STRETCHED under all weather conditions 
because of corrugations in the line wires. The famous 
“PIONEER” knot can’t slip. A life time fence. Never 
gets out of shape. A stock tight fence, too, because the 
harder the load or strain the tighter the knot becomes. 


FREE farm book 


We have just published the sec- 
ond edition of our Farm Hand- 
book, “ Diversify and Follow the 
Path to Plenty.” This will show 
you hundreds of ways to make 
more money. The latest data on 
practical diversification methods 
and crep rotations. No untried 
theories. Practical stuff furnished 
us by practical farmers. It's FREE. 
Drop a postcard to us today and 
get your copy. 








CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Koxomo Sree: & Wire Co., Division 
Dept. 7 Kokomo, Indiana 


DIONEER 
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Fertilizer on Poor Ground Grows Extra Bushels Cheaply 


\ JHEN I came into possession of 

what is now known as Justa- 
mere Farm about fourteen years ago, 
the land that lay suitable for cultiva- 
tion, about forty acres, had been con- 





tinuously in corn, millet and cane since 
it was broken out of the original brush 
or prairie. I judge, tho a geological 
survey classifies it Shelby loam, which 
is principally timbered, that there 
must have been some prairie as In- 
dian weapons picked up would indi- 
cate pasturage for their ponies. 

To those familiar with this type of 
soil which is quite common in south- 


| ern Iowa, it is easy to conjecture what 
| fifty years of mining with the above 


|, broken 


class of crops had left. Shelby loam is 
the most common soil type on the 
and rough land adjoining 
streams in Appanoose and adjoining 
counties. It is generally very low in 
humus and phosphorus. As one neigh- 


bor put it, referring to a particular 
field, “There’s no use to break that 
up, it won’t sprout beans. I’ve tried 








m:” 

The second year of my ownership I 
grubbed out an abandoned road which 
had grown up to blackberries, elm 
sprouts and blue grass and plowed it 


! 


, By PAUL B. STRICKLER 


| would have harvested a fair crop of 


marketable corn. But the plant foog 


| was too scattered and locked up for 


| the plant to hurry up 


its processes, 
From this eye opener, I resolved to 
make all my crop land as fertile and 
consequently as speedy in producing a 
crop as the piece of new ground in the 
old roadway. Manure was valuable, ] 
knew, and Fords were not so universa] 
twelve years ago, livery stables and 


| town cows still persisted in the small 


er towns, so I started hauling manure, 
Crops improved, but I noticed a per. 
sistent tendency of corn to be weak 
stalked, oats lodged, alfalfa fell down 
at the slightest excuse. Considerable 
reading and observation convinced me 
that I had been feeding my plants ex. 
cessive nitrogen, an unbalanced ration, 
so to speak. I was not only wasting 
this most expensive of plant foods, but 
it was not completely gaining my ob- 
ject, namely, “speeding up the soil.” 
Phosphorus seemed to be the lack- 
ing element. Hopkins’ “Soil Fertility 
and Permanent Agriculture” showed 
theoretically that raw rock phosphate 
was most economical. But Director 
Thorne’s “Farm Manures”’ indicated 
that super phosphate gave most eco 

















Strickler (at right) showing the 


cent hills. 





difference in size and maturity of ears from adja- 
The corn on the left had 125 pounds of 3-10-6 fertilizer to the 


acre; that on the right, none, 


in with one of the older fields for corn. 
This ground was planted and cultivat- 
ed the same as the balance of the field. 
That fall we had a killing frost, Sep- 
tember 15. My main field was just in 
the roasting ear stage and turned 
black after the freeze, valueless as a 
grain crop. But to my surprise the 
corn on the old roadway was sound 
and of splendid quality. 

This little incident woke me _ up, 
“stabbed my spirit wide awake,” as the 
poet puts it. It is an old story to sea- 
soned farmers of the corn belt. But 
‘this was not only my first crop of corn 
in Iowa but my first crop of corn. 

If that little piece of new ground 
had not been alongside, I would prob- 
ably have started hunting for an early 
corn. But that check strip of fertile 
soil, protected from erosion by a mat 
of grass which fell down annually, 
showed me that the variety of corn be- 
ing grown had the inherent qualities 
to mature in our season, even one cut 
short two weeks of normal by a freeze 
September 15. 

A cow turned on a short pasture 
will not thrive or yield much at the 
pail. There may be enough grass on 
the whole pasture, if she could get it, 
to fatten her and fill the pail. But 
she uses about as much energy in find- 
ing a few biades as they yield. Conse- 
quently, the cow and the owner both 
suffer. Just so, if my corn could have 
used 140 to 150 days instead of the 110 
that the season decreed, 1 probably 


| some the second time. 


| nomical returns. 


Still I was at sea as 
to which form to use and my funds 
would not permit an error. I appealed 
to the county agent and after laying 
my problem before him, he answered, 
“use phosphate.” Subsequent experi- 
ence and observation have borne out 
the wisdom of his remark. Get phos- 
phorus in some form onto the land. 


, Partly because of convenience, I sup- 


pose, but mainly because my available 
capital was too limited, I started with 
a few tons of super phosphate, applied 
broadcast 250 pounds per acre on corn 
ground. Having pastured this ground 
in rye until May 20, I was late getting 
the corn in. Nearly all of the neigh- 


| bors had their corn plowed over, and 


But lo and be- 
hold, when fall arrived my corn was 
just as sound as theirs. I had the an- 


| swer, “Here was the speeder up of 


soils.” I have verified this a good 
many times since. 

The next year I and a few neighbors 
attempted a minimum car load of 16 
per cent phosphate, but-had difficulty 
in placing it all. However, the use has 
grown so rapidly, that the last year, 
the sixth year, I handled five cars, and 
the total of the county was eleven cars. 
About four years ago I read of a farm- 
er on Missouri river bottom land in 
central Missouri, who was hill drop- 


' ping 16 per cent phosphate to hasten 


his corn in its early stages and thus 
make cultivation easier in unfavorable 
seasons. So I resolved to have~a hill 
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a 
drop attachment for my planter and 
did the following spring. Since then 
jhave planted very little corn without 
adding 100 to 200 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre. The practice has shown a 
nice profit each year. 

A year ago the fertilizer company 
with which I have dealt continuously 
and which has done valuable pioneer- 
ing experimental work in our section, 
asked me to try out two fertilizers for 
corn on limed land; instructions were 
to plant side by side with check rows, 
pil dropping 125 pounds per. acre. 
This corn was planted accordingly the 
jenth of May, hoed twice with a rotary 
and once with a weeder, and cultivated 
tlree times with an ordinary six-shovel 
cultivator. These fertilizers were la- 
peled 3-10-6 C and 3-10-6 D. To make 
a more complete comparison, I used 
125 pounds per acre of 2-16-2 adjacent 
to the second plot. (Many readers are 
hazy in their knowledge of the label- 
ing of complete or mixed fertilizers. 
Plant food elements contained are al- 
ways named in the same order, nitro- 
gen first, phosphorus second and po- 
tassium third. 3-10-6 means 3 pounds 
of ammonia, 10 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 6 pounds of potash per 100 
pounds.) Efforts to obtain the low- 
down on the C and D of these trial fer- 
tilizers were ineffectual. The C is 
sold under a trade name, and either 
gets its plant food constituents from 
different séurces or, in addition to the 
regular nitrogen, phosphorus and po- 
tassium, contains other plant food ele- 
ments. 

There was a " noticeable difference 
between check rows and _ fertilized 
rows from the time the corn came up 
until the field was in full tassel. How- 
ever, there was approximately three 
weeks’ difference in time of tasseling 
in favor of the fertilized plots. There 
was no difference to the eye between 
C and D, but the slight superiority of 
these two over the 2-16-2 was notice- 
able. After the field was mature a 
hasty glance at the field showed no 
marked difference in’any of the plots, 
so I was not fully prepared for the 
large differences of quality and yield 
which showed up after carefully weigh- 
ing and measuring. 

The length of the field was three- 
eighths of a mile. Twenty hills in six 
rows were planted in each experiment, 
part on a hillside, then twenty rods, 
and again six rows with twenty hills 
each on better land. The results on 
the hillside and on better land were: 


HILLSIDE 
ROO wo oiedesivciaccitsearsnces 28.02 bus. per acre 
WRG, ES ees rersccs 47.7 bus. per acre 
B-10-6 Cin nccssscacshiccesssce Dee DUS. POF Acre 
WOON savivcesetecicianisvones 33.9 bus. per acre 
Eras gcadcasleeat cavecocucaucnteas 46.1 bus. per acre 
BETTER LAND 
COG Mins cieitetieeiseccace 51 _—scébus. per acre 
WEG: Bit iscncnivonndeons 62.3 bus. per acre 
BOG © Ci irecsdiscaccpicoscesied 65.31 bus. per acre 
ROGN scccidiscccstdccstcascacd 52.3 bus. per acre 
BGS wires cescvcscempessteeseses 60 bus. per acre 


The difference in date of maturity 
was about the same as the difference 
in tasseling date, from two to three 
weeks. The results are very illumi- 
hnating—the thinner the soil the great- 
er the return for additions of plant 
food. 
28.02 and 47.7 (the adjacent fertilized 
plot) against 51 and 62.3 on better 
land. No moisture tests were made, 
but 75 pounds were allowed per bushel 
in making calculations. However, had 
corrections been made for moisture 
the results would have been more in 
favor of fertilized yields, as while 
husking it was very evident that the 
fertilized was more fully matured and 
much drier. 


Note the difference between | 





ure and was low in available plant 
food. 

The increase on the poor ground of 
19 bushels cost $2.50, or approximately 
12 cents per bushel, not to mention the 
superior feeding quality included. On 
the better land the increase from 51 
to 62.3 or 11.3 bushels, cost $2.50 or 
22 cents per bushel. With corn at the 
prevailing price there is stiJl about 200 
per cent profit on the money invested 
in fertilizers. The diminishing re- 
turns would continue as the land in 
question improved in natural fertility 
until very fertile land capable of 100 
bushels would probably fail to show 
a profit. But average yields thruout 
our section do not indicate that there 
is much danger of this. 

Frequent objections have been raised 
to hill dropping the fertilizer. The 
principal one seems to be the extra 
time required at planting. This has 
never shown up with us, as I have al- 
ways figured we were making more 





money during the few extra minutes | 


required to fill fertilizer boxes. than 
any other time spent in the field oper- 
ations of raising corn. Another ob- 


jection is the possibility of injuring | 


the stand by putting the fertilizer in 
too close contact with the seed: But 
this is the attachment’s fault and not 


| the fault of the fertilizer or principle 


| involved. 


Summing up all my experience, I 
have found the practice profitable, not 
burdensome in either labor or money 


| cost, and to my mind worthy of much | 





The cost of the 3-10-6 D was $2 per | 


hundred and the 3-10-6 C was $2.05. 
The average difference between the 
two in yield was about 4% bushels, at 
a cost slightly over 1 cent per bushel. 
This test with complete fertilizer was 
made on some land purchased re- 
cently. This land had* not received | 
any applications of phosphate or man- | 


wider adoption. 





The Clover Route to 
Better Crops 
(Continued from page 3) 


a year, and a half old, had grown an 
abundance of fibrous roots and the 
nodules seemed to be distributed all 
thru them. 

Besides these bacteria which are con- 
spicuously present in the nodules of 
clover roots, there are half a dozen 
other classes of plants and animals in 
the soil tho many of them can be seen 
only under a high power microscope. 


| The basic reason for including a clo- 


ver crop along with small grain and 
corn in a rotation is the effect it has 
in promoting these processes of life 
going on in the soil. 

Doctor Lipman, of the New Jersey 
experiment station, has this past sum- 
mer published the results of a test on 
an acid soil that was very low in or- 
ganic matter. He purposely excluded 
clover and for a number of years the 
crop yields 
rather unprofitable level by manure. 
Then when the manure was discon- 
tinued, the crop yields fell about 50 
per cent within five years. Fortu- 
nately, it happens that clover grows 
abundantly under conditions which I 
am able to provide. This Iowa soil 


were maintained on a | 


has a considerable reserve of humus | 


left from the prairie sod and a nat- 
ural capacity to produce well if prop- 
erly handled. I have good reason to 
expect further increases from this pro- 


gram which is cumulative in its ben- | 


efits. 
. 





Cattle Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am a cattle feeder and farmer, and 


have fed cattle for twenty-five years. 
I would like to hear from someone that 
could give me some information as to 
what is wrong with the cattle market. 
There must be something wrong. Last 
September, they were paying as much 
as 16 cents for grass-fat cattle. I have 
some steers on feed that cost $13.25 in 
September. I think they are worth $12. 

The receipts are not large, nor have 
they been large all winter. This corn- 
fed beef is certainly better meat than 


| grass stuff, and I think it costs more 


| to produce it. 
| er getting off at? 


Where is the cattle feed- 


A. SUBSCRIBER. 
Boone County, Iowa. 











My big, new 


POWER Plant 
saves me$602 a year 


—Reports W. H. Fox 


MAGINE saving $602 a year... 5!/ 
hours a day...on your farm! Think 
of having electric power, electric lights, 


running water ... all for nothing. W. 
Fox, of Ohio, does. Read what 
and Mrs. Fox say about the big, new 1500- 
watt, 4-cylinder, Delco-Light Power and 
Light Plant used on their Dairy farm... 
how it saves 10 hours a week in the house 
and makes farm life more worth while. 
Remember, it will do the same for you. 


Thousands credit Delco-Light with 


amazing savings 


From thousands of farmers come stories ; 


of time and labor saved 
... bigger earnings. 
All because Delco-Light 
does hard work betterand 
cheaper. By actual figures 
it pays a profit. ‘Saves 
$876 2 year on milking 
labor cost” ...W. E. Mil- 
ler, Kentucky. ‘“‘Earns 
$3.00 2 day by increasing 
egg production”... Mrs. 
Gibson. “Saves pigs at fare 
rowing time”... Mr. Rup- 
pert, Minnesota. These 
farmers know that Delco- 
Lightisa time, laborand moneysaver: 


Pays Profit for Country Stores 
Any way you figure, Delco-Light 
makes money. In stores the 1500- 
Watt plant will operate a PP) Water 
System, Frigidaire refrigerating 
equipment, meatand coffee grinders, 
light up store, basement and signs. In fill- 
ing stations it will operate air compressors, 
gas pumps, and illuminate the place. 


Send for the Complete Profit Story 
Figure what Delco-Light would save jou. 





DELCO 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC 


Also Manufacturers of Ip, Electric Water Systems 





The Big, New POWER Plant 





yo WAETS 
See this n att Combrnatton 
Delco-Light a2 seed Ea 3b az at the pulley. 


There is 2 Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 
istributors 


The nearest wholesale d. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 


1711 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 


118 East First St., 
Davenport, lowa. 


Prove to yourself that you’re spending more 
without Deico-Light than you would with it. 
Have a home demonstration. It costs 
mothing .... 

Sdollars. Call your dealer now. Find out how 
easily you can have Delico-Light on G.M.A.C. 
easy terms. 


Delco-Light profit story which proves, with 
facts, that Delco-Light is one of the finest 
investments you can make. 
Coupon, sign it and mail to 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-309 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


‘LIGHT 


Delco-Light 
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Mr. W. H. Fox writes: “I use 

Delco-Light 1500 watt 
plont fi for power to aberate 
milking machine, cream 
separator, bottle washer, and 
Swo pressure tanks, 


“This saves me in labor 
alone 5'\/, bours per day. 
Delco-Light makes me $1. 6 
ber day.” .25 a year at 
30¢ per hour.) 

Mrs. Fox says: “The new 
Delco-Light 1500-watt blant 
saves me 10 's a week,” 





may save you thousands of 


And now ... today ... send for the entire 


Tear off the 


Dayton, Ohio 


POWER AND LIGHT 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-309 Dayton, Ohio. 


| 
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0) Delco-Light Electric Plants 
C ® Electric Water Systems 
0) Delco-Light Batteries 
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are listed below: 


D. K. Baxter, 


606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Omaha Sales Branch, 


2037 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 














Supplies or name of dealer. 


LOW COST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agéricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of stoc! 


e lime of Blasters’ 


ks located to serve the 


S.R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, Ia. 


est. d for prices of our 
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Kinds of Fruit to Plant 


Selecting the Best From the Everchanging Variety List 


=~ By H. E. NICHOLS 


etl is it that we can not get the 

old varieties from the nurseries 
today that we used to have when I was 
a boy? 
rieties we had in the old home or- 
chard, such as the old Rustycoat or 
Russet, the Dominie and the Bellflow- 
er, it makes my mouth water, and 
when I try to get them from the nurs- 
ery, they tell me they don’t grow them. 
The varieties we have today certainly 
are not as good as those of my boy- 
hood days.” 

Somewhat in these words, many peo- 
ple in the past ten years have ex- 
pressed to me their ideas of fruit va- 
rieties. But are they’entirely correct? 
Is not a great deal of this kind of 
thinking due to the fact that our first 


impressions and tastes are the most | 
| prominent of these varieties are the 


lasting? As boys, even the old Ben 
Davis was an apple of the highest 
quality, especially if procured on the 
sly from a neighbor’s orchard. Any 
apple, no matter what its quality, was 
‘relished when we were boys and all 
tasted equally good. With the pass- 


ing of the years, bringing as they do, | 


many changes and a more selective 
judgment in the matter of our choice 
of fruit varieties, we find that many 
of the fruits we eat do-not taste to us 


now as they might if we were boys | 
_ by them is now more extensively plant- 


again. So that, even tho the variety 
that we eat today may be far superior 
in quality to those we ate as a boy, 


we unconsciously think that the old | 


sorts were by far the best. 


Of course, many of the varieties that | 


now little grown were of high | 
° = | the product of scientific crossing but 


are 
quality. Yet they have passed out, 
due to some fault in the fruit or tree. 
It is only in the older orchards of the 
state that we find such varieties of ap- 
ples as the Bellflower, Dominie, Pen- 
nock and many others too numerous to 
mention. Very few of these are 
grown by the present day nurseryman. 


Fruit varieties are continually chang- | 
ing and there is a steady but slow | 
improvement in all the qualities that | 


go to make up a good fruit variety. 
Early Orchards Winter Killed 


The earliest recorded orchard in 
the state of Iowa was planted in 1799 
by a Frenchman named Louis Honore 
Tesson in what is now Lee county, 
near Keokuk. This orchard consisted 
entirely of seedlings, as there were 
no nurseries “to furnish the named 
sorts of that day. As the state was 
settled, the earlier inhabitants brought 
with them from the east, the varieties 
they knew in their old home. But in 
1842-1843, a severe winter killed most 
of these trees. The settlers found that 
under our more rigorous climatic con- 
ditions most of these varieties could 
not be grown. The more far-sighted 
settlers then planted the more hardy 
varieties but many of the more ten- 
der sorts were replanted. Again in 
1855-56 another test winter wiped out 
thousands of fruit trees in the state. 

Many of the older horticulturists 
spent much of their time and money in 
trying out varieties, growing seedlings 
and crossing different varieties. Peter 
Gideon, of Minnesota, went without 
sufficient clothing and wore gunny 
sacks tied around his feet in the dead 
of winter, in order to buy apple seeds 
and fruit trees. But he gave to the 
world the Wealthy apple. C. G. Pat- 
ten, at Charles City, produced the Pat- 
ten Greening and many other varieties 
which have found their place in north- 
ern horticulture. 

This work of developing new varie- 
ties of fruit was so slow and expensive 
that the only practical thing to do was 
to turn it over to the state experi- 
ment station. So today we find the 
state operating a fruit breeding farm 
in the orchard once owned by Mr. Pat- 
ten at Charles City. They are also 


When I remember the old va- | 


| growing thousands of seedlings at 
| Ames. From this more scientific 
| breeding work, where the main aim is 
| to find a winter apple of good quality 
for northern Iowa, several varieties 
| have already been named and are in 
the hands of the nurserymen of the 
state for distribution. Prominent 
among these varieties are the Sharon, 
Secor, Hawkeye Greening and Mon- 
ona, all apples, the- Patten pear and 
the Patten plum. 

Prof. N. E. Hanson, of Brookings, S. 
D., has spent a lifetime in breeding 
hardy fruits. His plum varieties are 
perhaps the best known and are now 
grown extensively in northern Iowa 
and northwards. He crossed some of 
the Japanese varieties of plums which 
have good size, with the sand cherry, 
a shrub which is native to the vigor- 
ous plains of the Dakotas. The most 


Waneta, Kahinta, Toka, Sapa and Opa- 
ta. He gave Indian names to prac- 
tically all the varieties he originated. 








The Minnesota experiment station 
has done a great deal of work in 
breeding hardy fruits. Some of their 
plum varieties are now extensively 
grown in Minnesota and should be ex- 
tensively tried in northern Iowa. 
Among these are the Monitor, Henne- 
pen, Elliott, Tonka and Underwood. 
The Latham red raspberry originated 


ed in Minnesota and Iowa than ‘any 
other variety. 


Delicious Apple Came From Seed 


Most of the varieties of fruit that 
we grow at the present time are not 


are chance seedlings which ‘have 
proved of superior merit. Perhaps 
the most outstanding example of this 
is the Delicious apple, which was a 
chance seedling found in a farm or- 
chard near Peru, Madison county, 
Iowa. The original tree, now fifty- 
seven years old, still stands. Yet 
from it millions of Delicious trees have 
been produced, and today we find the 
Delicious one of the highest priced ap- 
ples on the market and it is being plant- 
ed more extensively all over the Unit- 
ed States than any other one variety. 
Ten years from now thousands of De- 
‘licious trees, now being planted, will 
be in bearing. Forty per cent of the 
apples planted since 1920 in commer- 
cial orchards in the state are Delicious 
or one of its solid red sports such as 
Star King or Richard Red. 

One of the early nurserymen in the 
state listed in his 1847 catalog 210 va- 
rieties of apples, 122 varieties of pears 
and other fruits in like proportion. 
Today, very few nurserymen list over 
twenty-five varieties of apples, al- 
tho most of them grow more than that 
number. The present day nursery- 
man, being more of a business man 
than his predecessor, grows only those 
varieties which he can sell at a profit. 
Altho the grower does not have as 
much choice in varieties as he used to, 
yet the varieties offered are those 
which, in the main, are of good quality 
and best suited for our conditions. 

A very few trees of summer and fall 
varieties will supply all the apples dur- 
ing that period when apples will not 
keep. Thus the grower can not select 
too many different kinds of summer 
and fall apples. Yellow Transparent, 
Duchess and Wealthy will take care of 
family wants until the winter varieties 
mature. However, especially in south- 
ern Iowa, such varieties as Benoni, 
Chenango, Strawberry and Maiden 
Blush may be grown. 

More care must be taken in the se- 
lection of winter varieties for plant- 
ing in Iowa. Roughly, a line drawn 
thru Ames and curving slightly north- 
ward as it approaches the boundaries 
divides the state into. two fruit grow- 
ing regions. South of this line, the 
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Shares “Oil” Your Furrows 


A sharp share makes a plow pull easier—just like oil 


on the wheels. And the /onger the share stays sharp, the 
more you can plow in a week—the more power you 


save—besides saving the extra trips to town. 
Star shares wear longer and scour easier, too, because 


they are made of the best steel for the purpose and are 


burster at your dealers. 





shaped right—perfected by a half-century of experience. 


You can get these longer wearing, easier scouring 
Star shares for any make of plow, lister or middle- 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Easter 


Established 1873 








more tender varieties of apples, which 
unfortunately for the people in north- 
| ern Iowa are the best in quality, may 
be grown without a great deal of dan- 





ger from the winter injury. The best 
of these varieties are Jonathan, 
Grimes Golden, Delicious, Winesap, 


| Black Twig and Ralls or the old-fash- 
| ioned Jenet. Some of these, such as 
| the first three named, may be grown 
a short distance further north, espe- 
cially if top grafted on some hardy 


| nal. I have seen especially the Deli- 

cious grown in the northeastern part 

of the state, but a test winter is apt 
to catch it. 

Only the hardiest of varieties are 

; recommended for northern Iowa, espe- 

| cially northwestern Iowa, where soil 

and climatic conditions are none too 

favorable. Among these varieties, we 

' would list Fameuse or Snow, North- 


western Greening, Brilliant, Salome: 


and Malinda. Some people are willing 
to risk their soil and climatic condi- 


der but better quality varieties in their 
; home orchards. If the grower realizes 
| he is taking a chance when he does 


times he can get several-very nice 
crops before the trees are killed. How- 
ever, if such conditions come along, 
‘ he should blame none but himself for 
his selection of varieties. 
| The home orchard should contain 
five or six varieties of plums. Never 
plant one single variety as two or 
more sorts are needed for cross fertil- 
ization. The northern Iowa grower is 
fortunate in that he can satisfactorily 
grow the varieties mentioned above 
that were originated in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. The southern Iowa 
| grower can try these out but he also 
; can grow some of the better American 








stalk, such as Virginia Crab or Hiber- | 
| 


tions and plant some of the more ten- | 


| plums such as Terry, DeSoto, Miner, 


Omaha and Wyant. He can also grow 
fairly successfully some of the Euro- 
pean sorts such as Lombard, Green 
Gage, Damson and some of the prunes. 

About the only cherries that need 


, to be mentioned are Early Richmond, 
' Montmorency and English Morello. 


{ 





Cherries should not be tried in north- 
ern Iowa as they are not hardy and 
even in southern Iowa are not a long: 
lived tree. 

Perhaps the less said about pears 
the better, as they are all-more or less 
susceptible to fire blight. This dis- 
ease very often kills the more sus- 
ceptible varieties, such as Bartlett. 
However, in some sections, some va- 
rieties can be fairly successfully 
grown. Kieffer is perhaps the hardiest 
and blight causes little damage. Two 
new varieties, the Patten and the 
Beirschmitt, show good quality and so 
far have proved resistant to the blight. 

Peaches should not be tried except 
in extreme southern parts of*the state. 
Most of the peaches now being grown 


| are seedlings but some people have 
' had success with some of the named 


| Varieties. 
this, it seems to me all right as many | 


The Iowa experiment sta- 
tion has developed several peaches 


_ that show promise, trees of which can 
, be secured from several Iowa nurs- 
| eries. 





If I were setting out a farm orchard, 
I would select some of the standard 
varieties, plant a few of those kinds I 
personally liked, if the trees were ob- 
tainable, even if they might not be 
strictly hardy, and try some of the 
newer sorts that are now on the mar- 
ket. The home orchard is strictly for 
the pleasure of the farm family and 
the farmer should grow those varieties 
the family like best, providing the 
trees are reasonably hardy under his 
conditions. 
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Adjusting Milk Supply to 
Requirements 

When the milk supply sold to fluid 

milk dealers is adjusted so that there 

is a comparatively constant supply, 

itis possible to secure a higher aver- 


age price for the product. The reason 
for this situation is that a larger pro- 


portion of it can be utilized for milk | 
and a Smaller amount utilized in other | 


channels. When the supply of milk 
varies greatly from season to season, 
nilk companies or cooperative organ- 
ations are forced to utilize a large 
surplus during the flush season in or- 
der to have sufficient milk to supply 
the market needs during the short 
periods. 


Professor Leland Spencer, of the 


New York College of Agriculture, who -| 


has made a study of the problem of 
a stabilized supply, states: “Such an 
adjustment can be brought about only 
by adopting a price policy distinctively 
more favorable to winter 
This means higher prices during the 
fall and early winter months, with per- 
haps lower prices during the months 
of large surplus production.” 

The Des Moines Cooperative Dairy 
Marketing Association and the milk 
dealers in Des Moines have, been try- 
ing an interesting experiment during 
the past year. They have been main- 
taining a uniform price thruout the 
year for the milk which is utilized as 
fluid milk. Considerable more sur- 
plus milk is produced in the flush sea- 
son which must be marketed at lower 
prices and this brings the average 
price down in the flush season as com- 
pared to the average price in fall and 
early winter. 

Even with this larger volume of sur- 
plus milk in the summer, the average 
price for all of the summed product 
has shown a greater premium above 
butterfat prices than during the fall or 
winter months. 

If Professor Spencer is right, this 
policy will lead to a more unbalanced 
Production and thereby a poorer av- 
erage price. Formerly this association 
and dealers adopted the policy of a 
different price in winter and summer. 
The dealers and producers both seem 
to like the present policy of the past 
year. It will be interesting to watch 
future policies and ascertain if they 
are suecessful in stabilizing produc- 
tion with the present price arrange- 
ment. In most cities there.is a differ- 
ent base price used during summer as 
compared to fall and winter months. 





Consider Soybeans 


Experiments at the lowa experiment 


Station have shown that cracked soy- | 


beans have a value equal to linseed 
oil meal When used as a supplement 
to furnish protein in a dairy ration. 
Dairymen who are using soybeans of 


their own growing are therefore get- | 


ting approximately $1.80 per bushel 
for their beans, less expense of crack- 
ing, as linseed’ oil meal has been sell- 
ing in the neighborhood of $3 per hun- 


dredweight most of the winter. 


There are more dairymen who have 


been using soybeans this past winter 
than ever before, The reports trom 


| proved profitable as an 


dairying. | 
























THE DAIRY 


‘cow testers indicate that dairymen are 
pleased with the practice, especially 
where they have been short of other 
legumes. Even where other legumes 
are raised for hay, the beans have 
additional 
source of protein. 

While soybeans will grow on more 
acid soil than alfalfa or sweet clover, 
they respond best on good soil that is 
sweet. We would, therefore, suggest 
that a few acres of choice ground be 
set aside for soybeans this year. If 
they are to be grown for seed, a va- 
riety such as the Manchu should be 
chosen. This variety also does fairly 
well for hay but many prefer a ranker 
growing bean such as the Columbia 
or Ebony for hay purposes. 





Cooperative Marketing 
Must Lower Costs 


“The greatest development in mar- 
keting is that which has been brought 
about thru cooperatives,” stated John 
Brandt, president of the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., in discussing coop- 
erative marketing. “The success of 
any cooperative marketing agency 
must be founded upon its ability to go 
more directly to the consumer and 
bring back larger returns to the pro- 
ducer than other marketing agencies.” 

In continuing his discussion, Mr. 
Brandt emphasized the fact that effi- 
ciency in marketing was the reason 
for the success of the Land O’ Lakes 
organization. They have sought out 
the best markets and reduced waste 
and expense in reaching these mar- 
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Those Streams of «© + + -+ 


+ + Golden 


® @ 


ODAY from millions of 
De Laval Separators are 
running millions of golden 
streams of cream—liquid gold— 
worth millions of dollars. 

Those cream checks and the 
butter money are such a wonder- 
ful help to farmers and dairymen 
everywhere. 


e ¢ ¢ 


Are you getting your share 
of this money? You are if you 
are using a De Laval—for they 
get all the cream. 

If you are not using a De Laval 
you ought to. They cost so little 
in proportion to what they do—a 


Cream - - 


| + From a Golden . 
«+ + De Laval . 














De Laval can soon pay for itself in cream you may now be losing. 

In every way they are the world’s best separators— that’s 
why there are more in use the world over than all other makes 
combined. Now two lines of De Lavals —“‘ Golden” Series and 
“Utility” Series—for every need and purse. 


Twe Lines of De Lavalis 


There are now two complete lines 
of De Laval Separators: the De Laval 
“Golden” Series for the man who 
wants the best—the De Laval “Utility” 
Series, equally good in skimming effi- 
ciency and service, but selling at a 
lower price. There is now no reason 
why everyone should not enjoy the 
advantages of a'De Laval. 

Pree trial - - + Trade allowances 


on oid ators +--+ + Sold on 
easy installments. 


Send cow —also ask for 
information eon two new 
De Laval Milkers. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept 8433 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 

Please send me, without ob- Seppentes o 
ligation, full information on cheak Whlabi 























kets. Finding ways of lowering vari- 
ous costs of production, handling and 
transportation have also been a big 
factor in_placing merchandise on dis- 
tant markets in face of strong com- 
petition. 

The remarks that Mr. Brandt has 
made in regard to their organization 
will hold true of most cooperatives. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in February 
of 1929 were around 49 cents a pound, 
or a little higher than in January. Or- 
dinarily February butter prices are 
about the same as in January or even 
slightly lower. This year there has 
been an advance because of the unus- 
ually cold winter weather. 

With corn at 97 cents a bushel, oats 
53 cents a bushel, bran $31 a ton, lin- 
seed meal $61 a ton and cottonseed 
meal $47 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $14 a ton and labor 
at 30 cents an hour, the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of butter on a Chicago ex- 
tra basis was around 47.5 cents for the 
month of February, 1929. Butter ex- 
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tras sold at Chicago in February at 
around 49 cents, or there was a profit 
of about 1.5 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in February, 1929, 
cost $2.65 a hundred delivered at coun- 
try bottling plants. The quoted price 
was $2.65 a hundred, or there was 
neither profit nor loss. When the se- 
vere winter weather is taken into ac- 
count it is .probably accurate to say 
that there was a slight loss in Febru- 
ary. The dairy business is now on an 
exceptionally level keel and we trust 
that it will continue to remain there 
with neither excessive profits nor 
losses. 
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10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 
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10 Cents Loss Per Lb. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 






















Use Moore Bres. PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to hea! without closing. 
After operating, when sore or con- 
gested, for reducing spiders insert 
this wonderful healing dilater. Avoid 
expensive troubies, lost quarters. 


Package Sent FREE 

Write us dealer's name and wew!!! mail 
Z generous package free. At dealers 25c 
DILATOR 40zea;5 dozen $1,or mailed postpaid. 
'SERTED Moore Bros., Dept. N , Albany, 8. Y. 
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from Portable’s ALL STEEL 
CHAINLESS INSIDE 
BUCKET ELEVATORS. 
Fast; one-half the moving 
parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
above line. 

Portable Elevater Mfg. Co. 


103 Mclun St., Bloomington, I. 
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ALFALFA and Prairie 


Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., 
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im car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Flood and Wilson On 
the Road to Mandalay 
(Continued from page 6) 


together, altho they were already prac- 
tically piled on top of each other, and 
thus have made room so that we could 
sleep on the edge of the same pile and 
next to another similar one. But that 
didn’t appeal to us. 

The edge of the deck, next to the 
rail and the open air, would have 
seemed to be the most desirable place 
for us to locate our home for the next 
three days—but investigation proved 
that not to be the case. The shallow 
gutter, or drain trough, along the edge 
of the deck, designed to carry away 
the water used in scrubbing the deck 
or the waves that might splash on 
board during a storm, had already 
been made to serve as a regular sewer 
by the scores of filthy Hindus and 
Burmese on board. Next to an open 
sewer of this sort was not an inviting 
place to sleep. The afterdeck was 
just as bad as the’one forward; it 
couldn’t have been any worse. 

There were two doorways to the 
second class dining-room that opened 
out upon the deck. I think the dining- 
room steward welcomed the excuse 
that our presence would be for block- 
ing the doorway and keeping the deck 
passengers out of the way and so, for 
a remuneration, he gave us permission 
to pile our suitcases and spread our 
blankets in the starboard doorway. 
And that was our home, just a little 
nook on one corner of that foul and 
crowded deck. On the deck below was 
a cargo of goats, and Jim and I could 
never decide which smelled the worse, 
the goats or the crowds of natives. 

The Ganges, called Hooghly, is none 
too pleasant an atmosphere itself there 
in the harbor of Calcutta. And that 
putrid, lurid deck with its hundreds 
of filthy denizens sleeping and spraw- 
ling all about, sick and irritable and 
crowded like cattle in a truck, did not 
help the situation in the least. 

Came lunch time. We weren’t hun- 
gry. Came dinner time and not yet 
hungry, but we felt that we must eat. 
Again the second class dining-room 
steward proved amenable to our sug- 
gestions and our baksheesh. There 
were only a few second-class passen- 
gers anyway, a dozen or so natives of 
scanty means and not enough pride to 
make them prefer first class, and three 
or four Tommy Atkins, British sol- 
diers who themselves, tho white, rank 
lowest of all whites in the social scale 
in India. They ate first. 

Then our friend the steward would 
set the table for Jim and me. Curry 
and rice, three times a day. I grew to 
like it before our weeks in Burma and 
Siam were over, and my wife has been 
working ever since I returned trying 
to learn how to make it in the crude, 
rich fashion as we had it there, the 
way I learned to like it. Our meals 
weren't so bad and gradually we be- 
gan to have the run of the ship and 
were finally even given permission by 
the captain to use the first class social 
room and to make ourselves at home. 
But we had bought deck tickets and 
kept in our proper place. 

When we landed in Rangoon the 
customs and immigration officers 
looked askance at two Americans ar- 
riving in such a fashion but, after 
much questioning, permitted us to 
land. Here we were, in Burma, “On 
the Road to Mandalay,” only a few 
hours by train from that famous city, 
and only a short ride by boat up the 
famous Irrawaddy to that silken city 
of the east, Mandalay itself. 

We went first to visit a timber mer- 
chant whom the Siamese consul in 
Calcutta had suggested would be able 
to tell us about an overland route 
thru the jungle to the railroad in Siam. 
This ruddy, white-haired Englishman, 
showed us, there in his office, the log 
of a trail that promised such an inter- 
esting diversity of travel that we de- 
cided at once to try it, in spite of the 
rains and other complications. 

Then we went up on the hill to see 
the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the 











' ship in all Indo-China. 
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OUSECLEANING becomes 

less of.a task, if you let your 
druggist help you. You'll find that 
he carries an ample variety of clean- 
ing aids, little things which are a 
big help at housecleaning time. 
Suppose you ask about them, next 
time you are in your drug store? 











An advertisement sponsored by Iowa Druggists Association 
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forasore throat?” 


VERY day, your druggist hears just such questions, 
asked by anxious folks who turn to him to suggest 
something for a sore throat, to check the “flu”, to re- 
lieve a headache. And you can rely implicitly on what 
your druggist tells you, for he is a professional man, 
trained to know drugs and remedies. 

Think how you would mies the professional service 
of the druggist if it were not there when needed. Your 
druggist, therefore, deserves your support. But remem- 
ber, it’s the varied and numerous items of merchandise 
that fill his shelves, that make available this service you e 
find so helpful in times of sickness or emergency. 

You can depend on the merchandise your druggist 
For many of your needs, you can take him into 
your confidence, just as you do when you need a pre- 
scription or a remedy. And when you buy at your drug 
store, you get full value for your money, besides keep- 
ing available the professional service you often require- 
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most venerable, the finest and the 
most universally-visited place of wor- 
It is a mon- 
strous affair overshadowing the city 


| just as the great Buddhist religion, 


| sarily 


' low the south entrance. 


which it represents overshadows the 
thought and philosophy of the Bur- 
mese. The pagoda itself is built upon 
a terrace that has been paved and re- 
paved by the pious and is now more 
than 150 feet above the level of the 
surrounding ground. And rising from 
the top of this great platform is the 
gilded pagoda itself 370 feet above the 
terrace. 

Everyone, except soldiers and po- 
licemen in uniform and on duty, must 
enter the pagoda barefooted and so, 
loath as we were to walk about in that 
vast temple whose streets were neces- 
infested with hookworm, Jim 
and I-removed our shoes and socks 
and checked them with the guard be- 
Then we be- 
gan the climb. Up and up we went. 
The dilapidated stairs of flagstone and 
sun-dried brick were covered with a 
great series of hand-carved teakwood 
roofs, and the beams and paneling 
were decorated with frescoes showing 
the torture of the wicked. 

On both sides of the stairs, hundreds 
of steps up, were beggars and count- 


less little stalls where offerings to the 


| gods could be bought by the pilgrims 





going in to worship. There were flow- 
ers, and there were great collections 
of gold leaf done up in little packages 
for sale. A Buddhist pilgrim would 
buy these and later present them to 
the gods. The towering steeples of 
the pagoda itself were covered with 
this leaf, a great gilded monument to 
the devotion and faith of its peoples: 

Hundreds were selling these offer- 
ings, hundreds of pilgrims, ragged and 
thin, were buying them, and once we 
gained the top of the terrace we saw 
hundreds more at the foot of the 
great pagoda presenting their offer- 
ings and doing their obeisance to the 
great god Buddha. 

The circumference of the mammoth 
octagonal structure is 1,355 feet or 
about a quarter of a mile, and all the 


| way around are images of the compla- 


; cent Buddha. 


Some of these are tiny 
miniatures stuck away in niches and 
some are colossal figures illuminated 
by thousands of candles. Here is the 
real east, ancient, sublime, primeval. 
The pagoda itself was first erected in 
588 B. C., more than 1,500 years ago, 
and the present shrine has remained 
unchanged since 1564 A. D. 

On the outer edge of the platform 


are a host of smaller pagodas, each 
with its own gilded “umbrella” roof 
and each with its own countless im- 
ages of the Buddha, some white, some 
black, some wood, some clay, some al- 
abaster, some bronze and some iron. 
For the next several weeks we were 
to be in the land of the Buddhists. A 
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Drinking From the i 
Same Jug “a 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: R 


In this day and age of sanitation and 
precaution for the prevention of dis- 
ease, what is more unsanitary than for 
a threshing group of twenty or more 
men, all drinking water from the spout 
of the same jug? We often have stran- 
gers hired that we know nothing of. 

The cities have all discarded the pub- 
lic drinking cup. Why not make it 
universal? I would like to hear from 
others on this subject. In my mind, it 
is worth consideration. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 





AFRAID OF NOTHING 
“Nurse, if you can't keep the children 
quiet, send them to me and I will sing to 
them.”’ 
“But I have tried threatening them 
with that, ma’am.” > 
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Mr. George A. Heyl, Washington, Iil., 
nationallyknownasabreeder and 
exhibitor of prize Hackney, Welsh and 
Shetland ponies, writes: 


“1 have used Goodyear Tires for more than 
fifteen years. Both passenger car and truck 
tires, Goodyear All-Weather and Goodyear 
Pathfinders, and under all conditions they 
have performed to my complete satisfaction. 
Several times I have noted the performance 
of other makes which came as standard 
equipment on new cars. None of them 
seemed to have the Goodyear hardihood or 
give the consistent wear I had come to ex- 
pect from Goodyears. So my replacements 
have always been Goodyears and always 
willbe. Theyarethe world’s greatest tires.’”’ 






















“Outstanding quality—yes; and low price, too!” 


—that’s what Goodyear engineers sought, and FOUND, in this great new PATHFINDER 


Superior tire quality is a basic Goodyear 
principle—the whole world knows that. 


But to yoke such quality with low price 
—that was a task well worthy of the 
best talent of the greatest rubber manu- 
facturer! 


Goodyear faced that challenge, and now 
Goodyear has successfully answered it 
—in the new Goodyear Pathfinder tire. 


Any illustration we might print of this 
tire could do small justice to its massive 
and rugged construction, its deep-cut 
thick tread, its handsome strength. 


Read, instead, the features which make 





THE 





the new Goodyear Pathfinder an our- 
Standing tire in quality and value; and 
then remember that despite this quality 
and value it sells at a really moderate 
price: 


1. A balanced tire, with all parts equally 
durable. 


2. The powerful carcass is made of gen- 
uine Supertwist cord, with its matchless 
vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


3. The heavy tread is wide, designed for 
slow even wear, and it delivers excep- 
tional traction and non-skid protection. 





4. Tread materials, gouty ae gy 


tested principles of rubber toughening 
as distinguish the famed Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread. 


5. Materials, workmanship, and inspec- 
tion are to the strict Goodyear standard. 


6. Available in both High Pressure and 
Balloon sizes. 


Goodyear considers this new Path- 
finder an economic triumph, and is 
proud to mark it with its name and 
seal. 


Try it—and your home-town Goodyear 
Dealer’s service—and see how much far- 
ther your tire money goes than ever 
before! 


GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing. 




















for Economical Transportation 
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Cylinder Smoothness 


Better than 20 miles to the Gallon! 


From the very day of its announce- 
ment, The Outstanding Chevrolet of 
Chevrolet History has met with 
enthusiastic approval in every sec- 
tion of the country—for it combines, 
to a greater degree than any other car 
in the world, beauty—performance 
—economy—and low price. 


Its big six-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor provides that ample reserve of 
power so necessary for driving over 
heavy roads and steep hills. It 
operates with delightful six-cylinder 
smoothness and freedom from “lug- 
ging’”—due to the finer inherent bal- 
ance of its six-cylinder design. It 
handles with that effortless ease and 
safety which can result only from a 
full ball-bearing steering mechanism 
and non-locking quiet four-wheel 
brakes—with separate emergency 


A SIX IN THE 


brakes. Its operating efficiency is so 
pronounced that it delivers better 
than 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline! 
And its marvelous new bodies by 
Fisher offer outstanding beauty, de- 
lightful comfort and rugged hard- 
wood and steel construction—a com- 


The $ 5 9 5 
COACH 
Renter... Oe mite eae 
le ee $525 Delivery Bie $595 
The $595. eryChasis .- 400 
The $675 a... oe 
Ea es = $650 








All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 




















PRICE 


RANGE 


bination not offered in any other 
low-priced car. 


Here, in short, is an automobile 
whose power, strength, endurance 
and economy meet every driving 
requirement—and whose remarkable 
six-cylinder smoothness has never 
before been available in the price 
range of the four! 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and 
see this remarkable car. Go over it 
carefully—from the new six-cylinder 
valve-in-head engine to the marvelous 
new bodies by Fisher. Every detail 
will strengthen your conviction that 
here is the world’s greatest valuein an 
automobile today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Feet—u,000 to *75,000 a pair! 
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Feet 
11.000 to 75000 
a pair! 















Your feet are more than mere transportation equipment to carry you 
around your farm. Everybody knows how priceless they are from 
that standpoint, but their cash value is often overlooked. 

If you had one of the standard accident insurance policies, you 
would find that it set a cash value on your feet, ranging from $7,500 
to $15,000. And recent court decisions in cases of disabled feet, have 
awarded up to $75,000 a pair. 

That’s how important your feet are to experts. And that is why 
“U. S.”? Blue Ribbon Boots and Overshoes have been so carefully 
designed. We appreciate the high cash value of your feet and have 
built new comfort and longer wear into our entire line. 

These wonderful foot protectors are moulded to fit perfectly, so 
your feet don’t feel nearly so tired at the end of the day. “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon footwear keeps your feet warm and dry. And these 
boots assure you longer wear because they are made of the finest Blue 
Ribbon rubber. Careful, skilled workmanship goes into every piece of 
Blue Ribbon merchandise, and the final step is an amazing series of 
i, tests in the Blue Ribbon Testing Laboratories. Be sure to read about 
'i these tests. They are far more severe than your every-day service re- 
AN quirements. 
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United States Rubber Company 





“U. §.”’ Footwear 
for the Whole Family 


1 “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots are heavily 
reinforced against wear by from 4 to 11 

layers of Blue Ribbon rubber. Gray soles 

and red or black uppers. 

2 The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus (all- 
rubber arctic) is the most useful shoe on 

the farm. Slips right over leather shoes. Kicks 

off in a jiffy. Washes clean like a boot. Gray 

soles, red uppers. 4 or 5 buckles. 

3 “U. S.” Blue Ribbon Giant Bootee. 




















This explains the longer wear 


In the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Testing Labo- 
ratories a machine presses the sole against 
swiftly revolving emery—very much like 
holding a boot against a grinding wheel. 
The soles in some brands of rubber footwear 
chafe away at the rate of 4-5" per hour. 
The standard of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Rub- 
ber is 1-5'' per hour. No wonder many 
farmers say these amazing boots out- 
wear others! 


The 300-Farmer Test 


All told, Blue Ribbon footwear must pass 
12 laboratory tests. On top of that, 300 
farm workers help us check up Blue Ribbon 

















wear in the hard grind of actual service. 
They wear cross-mated boots—a “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boot on one foot and a com- 
peting boot on the other. By watching 
these results we make certain that Blue 
Ribbon Boots outwear others! 


Make this test yourself 


Twist a “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boot. Then 
let go and watch it snap back! It’s as live 
and elastic as a rubber band. You can 
stretch a strip cut from the upper more than 
five times its own length! Where constant 
bending cracks inferior footwear this rub- 
ber stands up! 


“U.S” BLUE RIBBON 


heavy footwear 











White upper, black extension outsole. 6 
or 4 eyelets. Exceptionally well reinforced, 
shaped to the foot. Other bootees with red or 
black uppers and red, gray or black soles. 
4 Gaytees is the trade-marked name of a 

line of new tailored overshoes made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. 
Beautifully designed. New styles, new pat- 
terns, new fabrics. Smart as a Paris slipper. 
Also a complete line of overshoes with Kwik- 
glide fasteners. Of course, for women’s use 
around the farm, nothing will ever beat the 
trim “U.S.” cloth-top, buckle galosh. 

5 “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots, in three 
lengths—knee, medium, hip. Gray soles 

and red or black uppers. 

6 “U.S.” Portland (galosh) sturdy and 
good-looking, long-wearing gray or red 

sole, finest quality cashmerette upper. Fleece 

lining for warmth. 4 and 5 buckles. 

“U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Rob Roy (high 

lace boot). A light weight, gray soled, 
red or black upper, high lace all-rubber boot. 
Plain vamp; corrugated toe. Made snug at 
ankle and snow excluding. 2 heights, 10" 
and 15". 

8 “U. S.”” Rubbers are made in storm, 
high-cut, footholds—for heavy service or 
dress. 

Keds are the most popular canvas rubber- 

soled shoes in America. They give bare- 
foot freedom — encouraging the feet to 
healthful exercise—yet afford the protec- 
tion you want. 





FREE BOOK! The Care of 
Farmers Feet 


Every farmer who wants comfortable, 
healthy feet should get this free book. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist, 
Executive Director of the National Associa- 
tion for Foot Health, it discusses such prob- 
lems as bunions, corns, ingrown nails, chil- 
blains, callouses, fallen arches, how to care 
for itching feet, and many precautions that 
lead to health and comfort for your feet. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the 
life of your rubber footwear by following a 
few simple rules. Write for “‘The Care of 
Farmers’ Feet.” United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. 103, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘Cheap’ Paint 


like cheap seed 


Trade Mark 
Registered 
S-W Paint Products 
are sold under this 
famous trade-mark 
in every civilized 


part of the world 





é 








i a smooth-looking “slicker” 
offered you seed corn or seed 
oats, or seed wheat at a ridicu- 
lously low price— 

—and told you it would save you 
money and increase your crops— 
would you believe him? Of course 
not. You know that the only kind of 
seed worth planting is the best seed. 

That same thing is true of paint. 
“Cheap” paint, selling at a low 
price per gallon, seems to be eco- 
nomical. But it isn’t. 

It is “cheap” only because it is 
made “cheap.” It can’t be made of 
fine materials and sell at a low price. 
The makers would soon go out of 
business. And poor materials can’t 
do a good job. 


What is Paint Economy? 
To be economical a paint must have 
great covering powers—wonderful 
durability 

Only superfine materials which 
are costly—a scientifically “bal- 
anced” formula—and skillful man- 
ufacturing can produce these three 
qualities. 

Fine old SWP House Paint is 
made that way. It may cost slightly 
more in the can— BUT— it costs 
less on the wall. 

For every 11 gallons of “cheap” 





and long-lasting colors. 


paint, only 7 gallons of SWP are 
required. That’s a difference of 4 
gallons. Figure it up and you'll find 
that SWP House Paint costs about 
thesameas “cheap” paint by the job. 

Then consider durability. SWP 
insures you good service on the wall 
for many years without repainting. 
“Cheap” paint soon begins to chip 
— peel — chalk 
—fade. Inside of 
only five years 
you will pay out 
two to five times 
your original cost 

















for repainting. 
Fine old SWP 
saves that heavy 
expense for you. 


The * Master Touch”’ 


You may hear arguments as to 
formulas—meantto lead you astray. 

But remember this: The SWP 
balanced formula has been openly 
printed for years. Yet the char- 
acteristic qualities of SWP have 
never been duplicated. 

A good formula is useless without 
fine materials. Fine materials are 
useless without a good formula. 
And even a good formula and fine 
materials will not produce a paint 
to equal SWP without the “Master 
Touch” of Sherwin-Williams scien- 
tific experts. All three are needed. 

When you see a “cheap” paint 
attempting to copy our formula 


The ballyhoo of the 
“unknown” canvasser 
is usually “cheap” 





—remember that “off-grade” 
materials can be used with any for- 
mula. Don’t be misled. And remem- 
ber, too, that t’1e vital element in 
SWP, the “Master Touch” of the 
great paint scientists who make it, 
is an ingredient that can never be 
successfully copied. It is the spirit 
of Sherwin-Williams. 


Use the best paint 
and save money 


Before you paint your house or 
buildings again see “Paint Head- 
quarters”—the local Sherwin-Wil- 
liams dealer. Get his material esti- 
mate on SWP. Compare it with 
what “cheap” paint will cost you. 
What is true of 
house paint and 
barn paint is also 


true of any other 
paint product for 
exterior or inte- 
rior use. “Cheap” 
The amazing “bar- a 
gain” offer is gen. Stuff isalways the 


erally"cheap”paint most expensive. 


If you do not know your nearest 
Sherwin-Williams dealer, write us. 
We will send his name and a copy 
of the famous Sherwin-Williams 
Farm Painting Guide. It saves 
mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS 


rw 
VARNISHES | 
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LOVE special days, and especially 

Easter, for Easter holds happy 
memories for me—and for most folks, 
don’t you think? 

When we were children, I used to be 
sorry for the grown-ups on Easter, be- 
cause I thought they missed all the 
fun. Now that I’m grown up, it seems 
to me that our enjoyment of the day 
comes, in part, from giving the young- 
sters a day to remember—a day that 
will make Easter a “special” day to 
them. 

There is always the sweet Easter 
story, and, next to the Christmas 
story, it is a favorite with the children. 
I think that, as we grow older, we are 
inclined to forget that this day that 
has been set aside to commemorate 
the resurrection of Christ is a day for 
joy and gladness. Easter time should 
be a happy time—a time as full of old 
customs, legends and fun as is our 
Christmas season. 

Christmas, with its traditional tur- 
key, sleighbells, Santa, and the stock- 
ing, means little more to some of us 
than do our memories of Easter, with 
its fluffy chicks and the mythical 
white rabbit who so generously paint- 
ed eggs for the nest we had prepared. 
If you haven’t spent hours at the cor- 
ner of the woodpile at dusk, waiting 
for the White Bunny to appear, then 
you've missed a happy childhood mem- 
ory. It’s as much fun as sitting up 
to wait for Santa and often much more 
successful. 

Sometimes we children used to 
spend long spring evenings trailing a 
bunny that looked white at dusk, but 
that, for some reason or other, always 
turned out to be just a plain rabbit 
when we came close enough to see. 

The rabbit myth originated in Ger- 
many because of the similarity of the 
characteristics of the hare to those of 
the moon. The hare is nocturnal and 
comes out at night to feed. The young 
are born with open eyes and the word 
“hare” comes from a word meaning 
“open.” Both the hare and the moon 
are “open-eyed” watchers of the night. 
Since Easter was a lunar “special 
day” (that is, the date for Easter be- 
ing determined by the moon), the hare 
became a part of the custom for ob- 
serving Easter. Only good children 
received painted eggs. When the cus- 
tom came to America, the German 
hare became an American rabbit, and 
our modern version gives it the name 
of Peter. 

When we children outgrew the Eas- 
ter rabbit story, we grew into the cus- 
tom of coloring eggs. Such fun! I 
believe I’d still like to do it. Gay 
calico prints,. bits of colored paper, 
paste, scissors, a dash of vinegar—and 
plenty of eggs. Sometimes we’d paste 
little paper silhouette figures on an 
egg, then wrap it in bright paper and 
boil it, setting the color with a bit of 
Vinegar. When the colored paper and 
the silhouetted pictures were removed 
we'd have a cunning white doll, or 
horse, or whatever the picture might 
be, standing out on the brightly col- 
ored background of the egg. 

We wanted to use so many eggs that 
we used to have to work for them long 
before Easter arrived. There was a 
lot of competition in our family to 
see who could earn the most eggs. The 
Month of March was a regular orgy of 
dish-washing, wood-carrying, yard- 
taking—all because April and Easter 
were coming. 

Did you ever blow the inside from 
an egg and fill the shell with melted 
colored soap? We'd shave the soap 
thin into a pan and add a little water. 
Then when it was dissolved we'd stir 
In a bit of perfume and a few drops of 
coloring (if it happened to be white 





Fun and Food for Easter 


soap), and then fill the egg shell. 
Maybe the grown-ups didn’t care 
about receiving those Easter remem- 
brances, but we loved to do them. 

And now that we’re quite grown up 
and no longer linger at the woodpile 
at dusk, or dash off to carry in wood 
(at an egg an armload, of course), or 
struggle with big sister to see who 
“gets” to do the dishes instead of 
who’s going to “hafto’—now that we 
are quite grown up, don’t you think it 
would be fun to have an Easter sup- 
per that every one would enjoy, from 
dad down to the tiniest tot? Of 
course, it doesn’t need to be a “family 
affair’—but “family affairs” are fun. 

Do have place cards, and if there 
are small children, let them help make 
them. They would have such fun mak- 
ing yellow cottonball chicks—just two 
yellow balls of cotton for a head and 
a body, pasteboard bill and toothpick 
legs. Make the chicks quite small and 
glue them to a small card—to be used 
as a place card. 

If you want to make nut and candy 
cups, paint a half of an egg shell and 


glue it to a bit of cardboard. Tip it 
slightly. They are nice painted a 
springy green and filled with yellow 
corn candy. 

The centerpiece for the table can 
be a heap of colored eggs. If you've 
time to blow out the inside and fill 
each egg with a “fortune,” then attach 
the eggs to a small ribbon string, or a 
thread, and let it extend to each place. 
If you run out of fortune ideas. clip 
out a short funny story and insert it in 
the egg. Or perhaps each egg could 
contain a stunt suggestion. 

The food should be simple, since it’s 
the children’s evening, but this doesn’t 
mean that it can’t be a well balanced 
meal as well as a colorful one. I’m 
suggesting the following menu: 


Fruit Soup 
Honey Baked Ham Riced Potatoes 
Raw Carrot Salad 
Raisin Bread Butter 
Custard Cup Ice Box Cookies 
Coffee or Milk 


The fruit soup is delicious as an ap- 
petizer and would be attractive if kept 








THE CUDDLYS ARE BACK 




















Sweet Timothy, Peter and Calico Quacker. 


ALICO QUACKER dashed in, wings 
a-flutter, a determined glint in his 
embroidered black eye. 

Peter cocked an intelligent silk-lined 
ear and sat up very, very straight. 
“Yes, yes, Calico Quacker, what is it?” 
he cried. 

But Calico Quacker stopped short, 
balanced on three floppy crepe toes 
and looked at Sweet Little Timothy. 

A tear ran down-Sweet Little Timo- 
thy’s bath towel cheek and soaked into 
the fuzz, but he said not a word. 

That’s the way the cuddlys look 
now, but if you’d turn Sweet Little 
Timothy’s ears wrong side out, pinch 
his soft cotton nose up into a bull-dog 
wrinkle and then look at Calico 
Quacker, you’d get a real surprise. 
Calico Quacker would say, “Oh!” in a 
fluttery, scared voice, and forget to 
stand on the third toe—in fact, you’d 
think he was going to run away entire- 
ly, unless you leashed fierce Timothy 
before he annihilated poor Calico 
Quacker with his “Woof! Woof!” 

But Peter would merely flop his oth- 
er ear wisely and say, “Now, children, 
be good and you can go Easter egg 


painting with me”—and then they’d 
all be just sweet cuddlys again. 

Yes, the cuddlys are back, just in 
time for Easter, and they’re more ador- 
able than ever. 

Peter’s loppy, pink ears were made 
*specially for the pudgy grip of a little 
fat hand. Just two pieces of eider- 
down for Peter’s plump, round body 
and head, two floppy ears, a fuzzy 
yarn tail, a round piece of muslin for 
the base, and ten minutes at the ma- 
chine. It means hours and hours of 
joy for the youngsters. 

Peter is always just sweet, lovable, 
peace-making Peter, but Timothy is a 
dog with a temperament. When you 
pull his ears and pinch his nose you 
never know whether he’s going to 
growl, weep or laugh. So you both 
pinch and pull. His pattern comes in 
two pieces’with the ears and forefeet 
sewed on separately. 

Calico Quacker is just what he is, a 
fluttery, yellow-calico, quacking duck 
—only you have to imagine the 
“quack.” 

The children will love these cuddlys 

(Continued on page 26) 





yellow in color—apricot juice and its 


pulp, for instance. 
pecially good: 
2 level tablespoons gelatine 
1% cup cold water 
1% cups boiling water 
2 cups fruit juice 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
A few grains salt 
Sugar. 


.Soak gelatine in cold water about 
five minutes, add boiling water and 
stir until dissolved. Add fruit juice 
(you may use orange, cherry, grape, 
raspberry, currant, cooked pineapple, 
grapefruit, or a combination of any of 
them, fresh or canned); add sugar ac- 
cording to the acidity of the fruit. 
Turn into tall, thin glasses, bouillon 
cups or glass grapefruit sets. When 
thoroly chilled, garnish with a bit of 
fruit and serve with unsweetened 
crackers. Thicker soups may be made 
with banana, apricot or apple pulp. 

A good honey baked ham recipe is 
as follows: 


Thick slice of ham 

6 medium sized apples 

% cup of water 

1% cups of strained honey. 


Wash ham, trim off most of the fat 
and rub in a part of the honey with 
a spoon. Lay in pan; pare apples; 
cut in quarters and lay around ham. 
Pour the rest of the honey over the 
apples and add water. Cover and bake 
until the ham is tender. 

For the cup custard dessert, bake 
the required number of custards in 
molds, turn out and when cool make 
a small hole in the top. Fill with 
chopped fruit and nuts, and cover with 
whip cream. Top with a red cherry 
and serve with ice box cookies. 

The plates are so attractive when 
ready to serve with the fluffy white 
potatoes, the golden baked ham, and 
yellow salad. I’d serve the salad on 
a lettuce leaf on the plate. 

The menu is only a suggestion; we 
all appreciate color in our foods, and 
children more than any of us if we oc- 
casionally call it/to their attention. 

Don’t make supper a formal meal. 
Remember it’s to be the children’s day 
—or their evening. If they’re old 
enough, they would love to serve the 
entire meal. And then, they’d love to 
see mother and daddy wash the dishes. 
You know how that is. 

Oh, it doesn’t take much to make a 
special day a really special day, does 
it? And if we make it fun for the 
children, we all of a sudden find that 
it’s been fun for us, too.—E. B. 


This recipe is es- 





Betty’s Scrap Book 


ME igeea where and what is Betty’s 
Scrap Book?” one mother writes 
—so perhaps I'd better explain. Little 
Betty is a real girl who has been inter- 
ested in learning to cook. The second 
issue of each month; Wallaces’ Farmer 
will print a page of the recipes and 
cooking helps that Betty and her 
mother have planned. 

The nice thing about it all is that 
Betty has planned a scrap book in 
which to mount these pages that are 
being published. If you send 10 cents 
for the book now, and then save the 
pages each month that are to be 
mounted in Betty’s book, at the end of 
the series you’ll have had a rather 
complete course in home cooking. 

The pages are written so simply 
that, while the older girls will find it 
full of interesting helps and recipes, 
the smallest child will love to follow 
the series. 

Every mother who is interested in 
training her daughter in homemaking 
will want to have Betty’s Scrap Book. 
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RICHER than 
whole-wheat 
breakfast Food 





is as popular with grown-ups as 
with growing children! 







Nourishing! Tasty! 
You’ll smack your lips and say it’s 
the best breakfast food you’ve ever 
tasted. Not only does it taste good, 
but it’s good for you. Dwarfies builds 
bodies. It is recommended by doctors 
and nutritionists everywhere. Try a 
box and you’ll make Dwarfies a part 
of your daily breakfast. 

Free Sample 

Costs only : 

 & per dish! 


Just jot your name 


inthe marginordrop 
us a card, and we'll 
/ gladly send you a 
} sample of Dwarfies. 
“< \\ A steaming hot dish of Dwarfies 
- can be served for only 1 cent per 
dish. 





Dwarfies Corporation 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 











SOLD BY 
GROCERS 
EVERY WHERE 








“If I Had Only Known— 


“WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.’’ 

i. had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

__Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell vou of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 


| the plants to grow. 





Mulch-Paper 
O FAR as one year’s experience can 
determine, mulch-paper is a great 
success in the flower and vegetable 
‘garden. We did not make compara- 
tive experiments, as it was a very busy 
season on our farm, and time for, this 


interesting work was not available. 
Our one hope was that the paper 
might eliminate weeds and the need 
for constant cultivation and this hope 
was fully justified. 

Recently we sold our grocer some 


onions. “Nicest onions I’ve had this 
year,” he declared. “The sets for 
those onions were placed in the 


ground and were never touched again 
until they were gathered,” we told 
him. He could hardly credit this state- 
ment even after we explained that 
they were raised under mulch-paper. 
“T never heard of the stuff,” he ac- 
knowledged. “Get me a roll when you 
order your own, will you?” 

We used the eighteen-inch paper for 
the growing of such vegetables as on- 
ions, green beans, tomatoes, head let- 
tuce, cabbage, etc.; also for growing 
annual flowers. 

The surface of the soil was made as 
smooth as possible, the strip of paper 
was unrolled, and earth was immedi- 
ately thrown along its edges to “an- 
chor” the paper and to prevent the 
wind getting under it. The paper is 


hope especially to make use of it ip 
my flower garden. We feel that it ig 
well worth its cost if for no other reg. 
son than the keeping down of weeds 
with the saving of work which this 
means. 

Of course, we still have much to 
learn about its use, but so far as one 
year’s experience can go, we are Wel] 
pleased with mulch-paper and look 
forward hopefully to a more produce. 
tive garden and to more beautiful 
flowers.—Alice Margaret Ashton. 





Testing Flower Seeds 


AVE you ever planted flower seeds 

and in your mind’s eye pictured 
the full grown plants bursting with 
buds and blossoms? I have and | 
have been disappointed at times with 
the few straggly results. Most of us 
are too busy to give much time to the 
few flowers that we are able to have, 
For that reason we must have the 
best results possible from the least 
effort expended. 

This is a simple method which is 
quite effective for testing flower 
seeds. On an old plate, lay two thick- 
nesses of canton flannel, which have 
been cut the size and shape of the 
plate. By marking off the flannel 
quarters with a blue pencil the seeds 
of four varieties of plants can be test- 
ed at once. Thoroly saturate the cloth 





Dear Little Cooks: 


me work out. 


now. 


my recipes. 











LITTLE BETTY’S LETTER 


If you haven’t one of my scrap books, I know you'll want one. 
a nice heavy cover and room on the inside for mount- 
ing all the pages of recipes «hat mother has helped 
It costs a dime. 

The first two pages are already printed in the 
book so you'll not get behind if you order yours 
They are to be printed in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the second issue of every month. 

I hope you have as much fun with the recipes 
I tell you about as I do. 
out some lovely ones and I give the measurements 
for just one serving—and then I give it large enough 
so that when you have had practice you can make 
the recipe for your family. 

I think every little girl should grow up to be a 
good cook, don’t you? 
to be if I keep on trying. 

I hope you'll write me a letter after you've tried 


It has 


Mother has helped me work 


And mother thinks I’m going 


LITTLE BETTY. 








hard to handle—at least in our ama- 
teurish way—when the wind is high, 
but when it.is well laid, wind has no 
effect upon it. 

Along the edge of the paper we 
planted seeds or set out plants. In 
the case of onions, head lettuce and 
summer cabbage we made an extra 
planting: down the center of the paper 
strip by cutting two crossed incisions 
with the trowel, turning under the 
corners and setting in the plant. In 
laying the next strip an open space of 
from one to two inches was left for 
Along this uncov- 
ered space weeds came up but were 
quickly pulled by hand. When we 
wished for a single row of flowers we 
planted them in the center of the 
strip of paper. 

Hitherto we have spent many beau- 
tiful evenings “lugging’’ water to new- 
ly transplanted vegetables and flow- 
ers; nothing of that sort is necessary 
when mulch-paper is used. When the 
plant was set we* watered it well and 
in most cases never watered it again; 
yet out of several hundred plants set, 
we lost scarcely a half dozen. 

And there were no weeds! In one 
corner we planted string beans under 
paper and left the patch entirely alone 
until gathering time. Weeds were 
flourishing shoulder high along the un- 
covered border of that bean patch with 
only an occasional weed among the 
beans which bore a good crop.. Cana- 
dian thistles' did occasionally prick 
thru the paper; no other weed did. 

We certainly are going to use mulch- 
paper again this year and much more 
extensively than we did last year. I 


with water and lay about one hundred 
seeds in each section. Place another 
layer of cloth on top of this and, after 
watering, put a second plate on it, 
face down, to keep out light and air. 
Set the tester away for the seeds to 
germinate. After about a week exam- 
ine the contents, counting the seeds 
which did or did not germinate, which- 
ever seems easiest. From the “stand” 
that you get you can tell whether the 
seeds are worth planting or not. 
There is no need for soilsin a tester 
for all we want to know is whether 
the seeds will germinate or not.—R. 


The Cuddlys Are Back 


(Continued from page 25) 





and just imagine the stories they’ll in 
spire. 

There’s the bath hour when Peter, 
Timothy and Calico Quacker are s0 
dirty they must be scrubbed. Oh, yes, 
you can scrub them. They'll object, of 
course. Timothy will weep all over 
his bath towel fur, and Calico Quacker 
will run away, but Peter will sit down 
in the tub and be a staunch little 
model. 

They’re so human and so cuddly the 
youngsters will enjoy them every mil- 
ute—as well as the stories you'll tell 
about them. 

If you'd like the patterns for Sweet 
Timothy, Peter and Calico Quacker, 
send a 2-cent stamp to the Homemak- 
ing Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
We'll be glad to send them to you.— 
Eleanor Baur. 
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Here Is Another Lesson 
That Is Lots of Fun 


This is No. 2 of a great long series of simple lessoris in 
cookery that have been prepared by Betty and her mother. 
Betty, you know, is a real farm girl. 
mother, Mrs. R. C. Dahlberg, at Springtield, Minnesota. These 
lessons are just like the ones with which she has learned to 


cook almost everything. 


Let’s Try Some 
Baked Potatoes 


Dear LitTLeE Cooks: 

When I want to bake potatoes I first see that 
there is a good hot fire for the oven must be 
hot. Then I go down cellar and pick out as 
many nice, smooth, sound looking potatoes as 
I think we can eat. I try to get them all about 
the same size and a little larger than the 
average. 

When I have them up in the kitchen I put 
them into a pan of water and scrub them very 
clean. 

My potatoes are ready for the oven now and 
I put them in on the grate to bake. It takes 
from forty-five to sixty minutes for baking, 
depending on the size of the potatoes and the 
heat of the oven. 

Some people like to grease the skin of the 
potatoes well before they put them in to bake, 
it makes the skins softer. 

Now look after the fire again so the oven 
will keep hot. 

When it‘is time for the potatoes to be done 
I take a clean holder in my right hand and 
open the oven door with my left hand. I reach 
in and pick up a potato and squeeze it gently 
in the holder. If it seems all soft it is done, 
if not it needs more baking. 

Although plain baked potatoes are very good, 
eaten piping hot with good gravy or plenty of 
butter, you may like to try a little different way 
of fixing them, one which mother may not have 
time for very often. 

Stuffed Baked ‘Potatoes or creamy baked 
potatoes as they are sometimes called, are baked 
just as the plain ones. The potatoes are taken 
from the oven and a slice is cut from one side 
of each potato.. Then with a spoon I scoop 
out all the potato, being 
careful not to break the 
skin at all as I want these 
skins later. The potato I 
put into a deep bowl and 
when I have scooped out 
all the potatoes I mash it 
and add just enough milk 
or cream to moisten it as 
mother does her mashed 
potatoes. I also add a 
little salt. Then I beat the 
mixture until it is light 
and fluffy. : 

Now Lam ready to stuff 
the shells which I was so 
careful to save. I fill them 
up real full with the 
mashed potato and put a 
little melted butter on the 

top of each. If there is 
paprika I sprinkle a little 
of that on to give a pretty 
color. 


She lives with her 


Then I place all the potatoes on a tin and 
put them on the top grate to brown. 

Mother says the older girls who read this 
would like to try adding chopped meat, chicken 
or fish to the hot potato after it is mashed, just 
for a change. 








Good Little Cooks Will 
Want to Know How 


to Measure 
W ith a SPOONFUL 
Spoon 
For a spoonful, dip 
the spoon into the ma- 4% SPOONFUL 


terial, lift it, and level 
true with a knife. 

For a half spoonful, 
level a spoonful and 
then divide lengthwise 
through the middle. 

For one-fourth spoon- 
ful, divide the half 
spoonful, crosswise, di- 
viding a little back of 
the middle. 

For one-eighth spoon- 
ful, divide a fourth of 
2 spoonful diagonally 
across from center of 
Spoon to outer rim. 

For one-third spoon- 
ful, divide the spoon 
into three equal parts, 
crosswise, using one 
part. 

For one-sixth spoon- 
ful, just cut a one-third 





& SPOONFUL 





4% SPOONFUL 








spoonful in half, 


% SPOONFUL 


With a 
Cup 


For a ¢upful, fill the 
cup with a spoon and 
level with a knife. Un- 
less otherwise stated a 
cupful means a_ level 
one in all recipes. Regu- 
lar measuring cups are 
very convenient and 
those made of glass are 
especially good for the 
young cook because 
they enable her to see 
whether she has_ her 
measuring exactly right 
er not. 












le 


Cooks 


Here is a picture 
of Little Betty 
with her 
scrapbook. 

You should have 
one like it. 
Read how to get 
one at the 
bottom of this 
page. 


+t, 


Do You Like 
CocoaP 


I am so glad that I like cocoa, aren’t you? 
You know how it is when we have health charts 
at school, those who drink coffee for breakfast 
have a time getting a good looking chart full 
of points because tea and coffee are not sup- 
posed to be healthy for children. 

I like to make cocoa, too, and this is how I 
make one cup just for myself: Into a small 
saucepan I put one teaspoonful of cocoa, two 
tablespoonfuls of water, one teaspoonful of 
Sugar and just a few grains of salt. I cook 
this until it thickens_a little and then I add 
the milk and let it all get hot. Then I add one 
drop of vanilla and my cocoa is ready to pour 
into the cup and drink. 

This is ever so good in the thermos bottle 
for my school lunch, too. 

When my cousins, Dick and Dorothy, come 
we sometimes want a little party and I make 
cocoa and we have cookies and cocoa. With 
my little sister and baby brother and myself 
there are five and so I make more. 


2 tablespoons of cocoa 6 cups of milk 
2 tablespoons sugar Y% cup water 
A pinch of salt 


I cook this until it thickens and then add 
the six cups of milk which I have heated in 
a double boiler because you know how easily 
milk cooks on and scorches if it has to heat 
long. Then I add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and pour out five cups full and the party is 
ready. 

If we can have a marshmallow to put on top 
of each cup of cocoa it’s even better. A spoon- 
ful of whipped cream on top tastes awfully 
vood. 

This party recipe is just right to make for 
our supper, too. 

I wonder how many of you “Little Cooks” 
will try this? 


Send for My Nice 
Scrapbook 


I still have some scrapbooks for little girls 
who are reading these cooking lessons. They 
are dandy big ones, large enough so you can 
cut out the full page, like this, and paste it in, 
and there is room for twenty-four of these les- 
son pages. If you want one, send 10 cents in 
coin or stamps and it will be sent to you by 
return mail. Address 


% Wattaces’ FARMER 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
to the lesson text. This statement may not siways apply to 


Back issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson mast not be repre- 
eer by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 











The Christian Sabbath 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for March 17, 1929. Genesis, 2:2, 
3; Exodus, 20:8-11; Matthew, 12:1-14; 
28:1-10; John, 20:19; Acts, 20:7; Ro- 
mans, 14:4-6; Revelation, 1:10. Print- 
ed—Exodus, 20:8-11; Matthew, 12:1-8; 
John, 20:19; Revelation, 1:10.) 


“Remember the sabbath day, to keep 
it holy. (9%) Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work; (10) but the sev- 
enth day is a sabbath unto Jehovah thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy’gates: (11) for in six days 
Jehovah made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day: wherefore Jehovah 
blessed the sabbath day, and _hal- 
bowed it; ..... 

“At that season Jesus went on the 
sabbath day through the grain fields; 
and his disciples were hungry and be- 
gan to pluck ears and to eat. (2) 
But the Pharisees, when they saw it, 
said unto him, Behold, thy disciples 
do that which it is not lawful to do 
upon the sabbath. (3) But he said 
unto them, Have ye not read what 
David did, when he was hungry, and 
they that were with him; (4) how he 
entered into the house of God, and ate 
the showbread, which it was not law- 
ful for him to eat, neither for them 


that were with him, but only for the 
priests? (5) Or have ye not read 
in the law, that on the sabbath day 
the priests in the temple profane the 
sabbath, and are guiltless? (6) But I 
Say unto you, that one greater than 
the temple is here. (7) But if ye had 
known what this meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. (8) 


Fer the Son of man is lord of the sab- 
bath. ... 


“(19) When therefore it was eve- 
ning, on that day, the first day of the 
week, and when the doors were shut 
where the disciples were, for fear of 
the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. ... 

“(10) I Was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day, and I heard behind me a 
great voice, as of a trumpet.” 

While the Ten Commandments were 
first given in form, so far as the rec- 
ords show, 
Moses at Mount Sinaf, and as the ba- 
sis of the covenant with Israel in a na- 
tional capacity, their 
binding obligation on the human con- 
science were recognized from the very 
creation of the human race. There 
was Sabbath keeping before the law 
of the Sabbath was formally written. 
(See Exodus, 16:22-30.) There is no 
sin forbidden in any of the command- 
ments that was not recognized as a 
sin thousands of years before Moses. 
Hence the commandments are not 
Jewish, but human; and the decalogue 
is simply a statement of the funda- 
mental principles of right doing, the 
reasons for which lie in the very struc- 
ture of the human soul. First, God de- 
mands the supreme and undivided alle- 
giance of every human being. Second, 
the worship of God must be spiritual, 
obedience to Him whom no eye hath 
seen nor can see. No representations 
must be made. The third command- 
ment requires reverence for the sacred 
Name. The familiar and irreverent 
use of the Divine Name or Divine 
Word weakens and finally destroys all 
reverence for the Supreme Power who 
holds us in the hollow of His hand. 








| obedience to 


“Jehovah will not hold Him guiltless 
who taketh His name in vain.” 

To further safeguard the conception 
of God, a set time is provided for His 
worship, one day in seven. He re- 
quires us on this day to cease from the 
usual labor, and to rest. The neces- 


sity for this weekly period of rest is | 


laid very deep in our nature. We 
were built that way; that is, we re- 
quire, even for physical or purely ma- 
terial reasons, to change completely 
once a week all our modes of life, to 
rest the body, to change currents of 
our thought, to think on entirely dif- 
ferent lines. The Sabbath is not bind- 
ing because Moses wrote the fourth 
commandment; but Moses by Divine 
commarttd embodied it in the decalogue 
because human nature was made in 
the first place to absolutely require it. 
The same may be said of every one of 
the Ten Commandments. They are 
not obligatory on the Jewish people 
alone, nor upon humanity generally, 
because Moses recorded them, or sole- 
ly because God gave them. They were 
given because everlastingly right and 
because human nature, in order to se- 
cure its best development, requires 
them. In keeping the 
Sabbath, we imitate God himself. De- 
voting six days of the week to the sup- 
plying of our material and physical 
wants, we should devote the seventh 
to co-working with Him to develop all 
that is best and noblest in our own 
lives and in the lives of our fellowmen. 





Apparently shortly after the Sermon 


| on the Mount Jesus made His second 


visit during His ministry to Jerusalem, 


| mentioned in John 5. Whether it was 
| at the feast of Purim or the passover 


is not clear, nor does it matter. At 
that feast He healed the impotent man 
at the pool of Bethesda. It was the 
Sabbath day, and for healing on that 
day He was charged by the religious 
authorities with being a Sabbath 
breaker. His defense was that His 


| Father carried on the works of provi- 


' dence and grace on the Sabbath, 


to the Jewish people thru | 


existence and | 


and 
for that reason He carried on His work 
of doing good. For His, further de- 
fense read the fifth chapter of St. John 
thruout. So incensed were they that 
they began a definite plan of persecu- 
tion with a view of putting Him out 
of the way. (John, 5:18.) 

No ordinance was so thoroly hedged 
around with requirements and prohi- 
bitions as the Jewish Sabbath in the 
time of Christ. For example, it was 
not allowed to kindJe a fire even in 
case of sickness, nor to give an emetic, 
nor to set a broken bone, nor to take 


| a dead man from under a broken wall. 


It was not lawful to eat an egg laid 
on the first day of the week, because 
the hen had labored to produce it on 
the Sabbath day. One might walk two 
thousand cubits, but no more. One 
might not wear wooden sandals, nor 
sandals that had any nails in them, 


; nor wear a shoe and a slipper unless 





he had a sore foot. He might not car- 
ry one loaf on the Sabbath day, but 
he might carry two. He might not 
visit his neighbor on the Sabbath, but 
if he fastened a rope around the two 
houses they could visit all they were 
mind to. These are a few of the end- 
less and ridiculous regulations taught 
as Divine law. One must look at the 
subject from the standpoint of the 
scribes to understand why they re- 
garded Jesus as a dangerous man, 
whose continued existence threatened 
the destruction of their class. Having 
determined on His destruction, it is 
not surprising that spies dogged His 


| footsteps on His return to Galilee. 


One Sabbath morning He and His 
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disciples were on their way to the 
Synagogue, and passed over the well 
trodden pathway thru the grain fields. 


| The strict.Jew never ate breakfast un- 





| 


' Saul, 


| spirit of it. 





til after church, and hence the disci- 
ples, who probably followed this cus- 
tom, were hungry, and reached out 
and gathered in the heads of ripe 
grain, rubbed them in their hands, 
blew away the chaff, and ate the grain. 
This was not forbidden by the Mosaic 
law. It was the right of the poor. The 
complaint was not against doing this, 
but against doing it on the Sabbath, 
inasmuch as it involved both reaping, 
threshing, and grinding. 

To this Jesus replied in substance, 
that even the letter of Divine law must 
yield to human necessity, and how 
much more a scribe-made law. He 
cites the case of David fleeing from 
who received from the hands of 
Ahimelech the show bread, which 
might be eaten only by the priests. 
(I Samuel, 21:1-6.) Read the ordi- 
nance of the show bread (Leviticus, 
24:5-9). 

The conclusion is that men engaged 
in a good work may eat food otherwise 
forbidden. In other words, the letter 
of the law must give place to the 
spirit. Continuing, He says: The law 
absolutely forbids labor on the Sab- 
bath, and yet the priests in the tem- 
ple labor all day long, butchering cat- 
tle and sheep and fitting them for the 
sacrifice. They break the letter of the 
law in order that they may keep the 
Anticipating the reply 
that this is done by Divine enactment 
within the sacred precincts of the tem- 
ple, Jesus replies in effect: All places 
are sacred; and the Son of man, the 
dwelling place of the Divine, which 
the temple was created to typify, is 
greater than the temple which typifies 
it. “Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.... But he 





spake of the temple 6f his body.” 
(John, 2:19-21.) To understand this 
quotation one must remember that the 
Jew taught that the temple itself was 
typical of the Messiah. 

Continuing, He adds: If you knew 
your own Scriptures (Hosea, 6:6) you 
would not condemn innocent men. 
Samuel, David and Hosea in direct 
words, and all the prophets in spirit 
have taught that mercy, compassion, 
helpfulness, belief in the brotherhood 
of man, is more acceptable to God 
than sacrifice, or, in modern phrase, 
religious forms. “To obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams,” said Samuel to Saul. He 
then adds: The Son of man is greater 
than the temple, greater than the Sab- 
bath, Lord even of the Sabbath. We 
can readily imagine the rage of the 
spies at hearing the claims to divinity 
which He had made at Jerusalem re 
peated here in Galilee. 

Some time afterwards (see Luke, 
6:6) Jesus was teaching in their syt 
agogue, to which the men who had 
objected to His teaching on a previous 
Sabbath belonged. Comparing the ac 
counts of Mark and Luke, we have 4 
pretty clear idea of what occurred on 
that Sabbath. His enemies were there 
watching Him. There was a man it 
the audience who had a palsied hand 
which hung by his side. The thought 
that was in the minds of His enemies 
was: Will He repeat the miracle of 
Bethesda and heal this man on the 
Sabbath day? (See Luke, 6:7.) Know 
ing what was going on in their minds, 
He stopped in His discourse and asked 
the man to stand up. Anticipating that 
He would heal him, they at once asked 
the question: “Is it lawful to heal 
on the Sabbath day?” According t0 
Luke and Mark, He replies: I ask 
you, is it lawful on the Sabbath to do 
good, or to do harm? to save a life oF 
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—— 
to destroy it? And there was ho an- 
) that question. They dared not 


swer | 
at it was lawful to do evil and 


sav tl 
Sey vould not say that it’was lawful 
to do good. They would not say that 
it was lawful at any time to destroy 
life. and they were afraid to say it was 
jawful to save it on the Sabbath day. 
He presses them still further: Sup- 
pose there is one of you that has a 
pet sheep and’ it wanders away and 
falls into a pit on the Sabbath day, 
wouldn't you go and help it out and 
save its life? Still there was no reply; 


and then He says, and I can imagine 
ne of indignation: “How much 


jn a ti 
then is a man of more value than_a 
sheep!" Is it not lawful for me to 


man even if it is the 
judgment is that it is 


peal this poor 
Sabbath? My 


lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. 
Then amidst the breathless silence of 
the audience He says to the man: 
“Stretch forth thy hand.” The man 


took Him at His word, as we should 
take all of Christ’s promises, made 
the atiempt to stretch forth his hand, 
and in stretching it forth he was 
healed. and one hand was as good as 
the other. 

We are not surprised that atter this 
he Pharisees, realizing that the mis- 
sion of their whole sect was entirely 
unless they could stop the work 
of Jesus, took counsel together as to 
how they might destroy Him. They 
feared to take action openly against 
Him. They knew His immense popu- 
larity at this time with the people, 


over 
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190 961 150 
Two very standard designs appear in 
our style notes for this week, Style No 








190 and Style No. 150. Both dresses are 
especially adapted to cotton prints for 
house dresses, However, either style would 
mé up very nicely in some of the new 


silk crepe fabrics. 

le "No. 150 is Sage age for sizes 16, 18 
- years, and 36, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
+s bust measure. ‘Size 36 requires 31s 

of 40-inch material with 4 yard of 
ch contrasting and 1% yards of bind- 
* the pockets, cuffs and collar. The 
simple in construction and the 
ring and ironing problem is simpli- 
y the very straight lines in the 


le No. 190 is a one-piece wrap- 

1 dress, and the laundering problem 
his style is also very simple. The de- 
omes in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years and 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
6 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
1 with 444 yards of piping or banding 
ial. This style would be especially 
tive if made up in one of the con- 
onalized printed fabrics that we are 
ng so much of this spring. 

Little Brother’s suit, No. 961, is de- 
Signed for ages 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
Tequires 54g yards of 32-inch material, 
et yard Of 40-inch contrasting. ma- 
land 8g yard of 36-inch lining. 
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. Our patterns are made by the lead- 
Ing fashion designers of New York 
City and are guaranteed to fit per- 


fectly. Send 10 cents in stamps or 
coin isola. referred) to Walilaces’ 
Farmer, ern Department, Des 





Moines, akon for all patterns. 





and they knew that all these miracles 
which He had wrought had been done 
for the purpose of helping humanity. 
Against their will they would be im- 
pressed with the dignity and majesty 
of His presence. He had foiled them 
in all their discussions. He had an- 
swered every argument. He had 
poured contempt upon their traditions. 
He had shown them up before the pub- 
lic not as great religious teachers, 
but as religious pettifoggers. If this 
| should go on, they would be held in 
contempt by even the commonest of 
| the people, and their power and influ- 
ence would be destroyed forever. 
Hence they took counsel together, laid 
' plans to destroy the man who convict- 
ed them of their hypocrisy, hoping to 
be able in the future to carry them 
out, which, in fact, they did in time. 


| Using Left-Over Food 


MALL leaks sink a ship,” is an old 








saying which taken figuratively 
| may be well considered by the house- 
| wife. Small economies practiced con- 
sistently over a period of time mean 
substantial savings. Many dollars’ 
| worth of food finds its way into the 
garbage can each vear if odds and 
| ends are wasted. The housewife who 
| is careless about using these or who 
does not often inspect her refrigerator 
| and left-over food supplies allows 
| waste by moulding and spoiling. 

Odds and ends of food should be 
' kept in mind and used when they are 
still wholesome and at their best. A 
small quantity of left-over vegetables 
may be put in the salad or the soup, 
| and pieces of toast or hard bread 
may be ground up and saved for scal- 
loped and baked dishes. Dry or stale 
cake can be made into a delicious pud- 
ding. The remnants of the roast can 
be used in timbales, casserole dishes; 
or chopped, it may be served in hash, 
either on toast or combined with rice 
or vegetables. Milk which has soured 
may be used in cottage cheese, pan- 
cakes, muffins or cake. When care- 
fully used up, these remnants may pro- 
vide the large part of an enjoyable 
meal and make extra buying unneces- 
sary. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


_—————- 


Why Mr. Snake Can 
Not Wink 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck were 
|. playing tag on the Green Meadows. Of 
course, Peter can run so much faster than 
Johnny Chuck that he would never have 
been “‘it’’ if he had tried his best to keep 
out of the way. But he didn’t. No, sir, 
Peter Rabbit didn’t do anything of the 
kind. He pretended that one of his long 
hind legs was lame, so that he had to 
run on three legs, while Johnny Chuck 
could use all four. 

It was great fun. They raced and 
dodged and twisted and turned. Some- 
times Peter was so excited that he would 
forget and use all four legs. Then Johnny 
Chuck would shout, “No fair!’ Peter 
would say that he didn’t mean to, and to 
make up for it would be “‘it’ and try to 
catch Johnny. 

Now it happened that curled up on a 
little grassy tussock, taking an early 
morning sun-bath, lay little Mr. Green- 
snake. Of course, Peter Rabbit and 
Johnny Chuck were not afraid of him. 
If it had been Mr. Rattlesnake or Mr. 
Gophersnake, it would have been dif- 
ferent. But from little Mr. Greensnake 
there was nothing to fear, and some- 
times, -just for fun, Peter would jump 
right over him. 

When he did that, Peter always winked 
good-naturedly. But Mr. Greensnake 
never winked back. Instead, he would 
raise his head, run his tongue out at 
Peter, and hiss in what he tried to make 
a very fierce and angry manner. Then 
Peter would laugh and wink at him again. 
But never once did Mr. Greensnake wink 
back. 

Peter was thinking of this as he and 
Johnny Chuck stretched out in a sunny 
spot to get their breath and rest. He 
had never thought of it before, but now 





























that he had noticed it, he couldn’t re- 
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member that he ever had seen little Mr. as if to begin, but for a long time he 
Greensnake wink, nor any of Mr. Green- didn’t say a word. Once Peter opened 


snake’s relatives. He mentioned the mat- 
ter to Johnny Chuck. 

“That's so,” replied Johnny, thought- 
fully. “I never have seen any of them 


wink, either. Do you suppose they can 
wink?” P 

“Let’s go ask Mr. Greensnake,” said 
Peter. 


Up they hopped and raced over to the 
grassy tussock where Mr. Greensnake 
lay, but to all their questions he would 
make no reply save to run out his tongue 
at them. Finally they gave up asking 
him. 

“T'll tell you what; let’s go over to the 
Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather Frog. 
He’ll be sure to know, and perhaps, if 
he is feeling good, he’ll tell us a story,” 
said Peter. 


So off they scampered to the Smiling 
Pool. There they found old Grandfather 
Frog sitting on his big, green lily-pad 


and Peter knew by the look 
in his great, goggly eyes that Grandfather 
Frog had a good breakfast of foolish 
green flies tucked away inside his white 
and yellow waistcoat. His eyes twinkled 
as Peter and Johnny very politely wished 
him good morning. 

“Good morning,” said he gruffly. 

But Peter had seen that twinkle in his 
eyes and knew that Grandfather Frog was 
feeling good-natured in spite of his gruff 
greeting. 

“If you please, Grandfather Frog, why 
doesn't Mr. Greensnake wink at us when 
we wink at him?’’ asked Peter Rabbit. 

“Chug-a-rum! Because he can’t,” 
plied Grandfather Frog. 

“Can't!” cried Peter Rabbit and Johnny 
Chuck together. 

“That’s what I said—can’t,” replied 
Grandfather Frog. “And no more can 
Mr. Blacksnake, or Mr. Rattlesnake, or 
Mr. Gophersnake, or any other member 
of the Snake family.” 

“Why not?” cried Peter and Johnny, 
both in the same breath. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 


just as usual, 


re- 


folding his hands across his white and 
yellow waistcoat. “If you will sit still 
until I finish, I'll tell you; but if-you 
move or ask any foolish questions, I'll 
stop right where I am, and you’ll never 


hear the end of the story, for no one else 
knows it.” 

Of course, Peter and Johnny promised 
to sit perfectly still and not say a word. 
After they had made themselves comfort- 


able, Grandfather Frog cleared his throat 





his mouth to ask why, but remembered in 
time and closed it again without making 
a sound. 

At last Grandfather Frog cleared his 
throat once more, and with a far-away 
look in his great, goggly eyes, began: 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
when the world was young, lived old Mr. 
Snake, the grandfather a thousand times 
removed of little Mr. Greensnake and all 
of the other Snakes whom you know. Of 
course, he wasn't old then. He was young 
and very spry and very smart, was Mr. 
Snake. Now there is such a thing as be- 
ing too smart. That was the trouble with 
Mr. Snake. Yes, sir, that was the trouble 
with Mr. Snake. He was so smart that 
he soon found out that he was the smart- 
est of all of the meadow and forest peo- 
ple, and that was a bad thing. It cer- 
tainly was a very bad thing.” Grandfath- 
er Frog shook his head gravely. 

“You see, he continued, “as soon as 
he found that out, he began to take ad- 
vantage of his neighbors and to cheat 
them, but he would do it so smoothly 
that they never once suspected that they 
were being cheated. Mr. Snake would 
go about all day cheating everybody he 
met. At night he would go home and 
chuckle over his smartness. It wasn’t 
long before he began to look down on 
his neighbors for being so honest that 
they didn’t suspect other people “of be- 
ing dishonest, and for being so easily 


cheated. 
“Now one bad habit almost always 
leads to another. From cheating, Mr. 


Snake just naturally slipped to stealing. 
Yes, sir, he became a thief. Of course, 
that made trouble right away, but still 
no one suspected Mr. Snake. He was 
always very polite to every one and al- 
ways offering to do favors for his neigh- 
bors. In fact, Mr. Snake was very well 
liked and much respected. When any- 
one had been robbed, he was always the 
first to offer sympathy and join in the 


| hunt for the thief. 


| could go almost where he 


“He was so spry and slim, and could 
slip thru the tall grass so fast that he 
pleased with- 
out being seen, and this made him very 
bold. If he did happen to be found near 
the scene of trouble, he always had a 
story ready to account for his presence, 
and it sounded so true, and he told it in 
such an honest manner, that no one ever 
thought of doubting it.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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Grow Your Chicks 
into Big, Strong, 
Ready-to-Work 
PulletsonOatmeal 
Mashes Prepared 
by The Quaker 
Oats Company 


“Whote your baby chicks a chance 
to show what they can be! Give 
them an oatmeal career. 


Start them on Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter, the scientifically pre- 
pared balanced ration with a base 
of pure, fresh oatmeal. 


This famous ration builds healthy, 
well-formed, ready-to-work pullets 
and choice, heavy market birds. 
The cod liver oil it contains is potent 
and dependable. You get strong, 
large frames. 


It contains cod liver meal, too, and 
this substance helps to eliminate 
chick sickness, to enable the birds 
to get more nourishment from their 
feed, and to build vigorous, healthy 
organs, 


With all of its advantages—its abil- 
ity to keep chicks alive, eager to 
eat and exercise—Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Chick Starter is economical 
because it goes farther, and does 
more. 


It is easy to use, too; place it before 


to Lay? 


Oatmeal 






OATMEAL, 626 EGGS; CORNMEAL, 72 
In a test conducted at Liberty Villa Farm, 
fifty pullets raised on oatmeal feeds pro- 
duced 626 eggs in their first 28 days of egg 
record, Fifty pullets raised on the same 
Fations—except for the substitution of 
cornmeal for oatmeal—produced 72 eggs 
in the same period. Oatmeal builds pullets 
of the laying type; well-developed, healthy 
birds that want to work. 


the chicks just as it comes from the 
blue-and-white striped sack. No 
bother, less work, pans weathers that 
your feeding is going to produce 
profitable results. 


Give your baby chicks Quaker Ful- 
O-Pep Chick Starter; later, Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. Follow 
the Ful-O-Pep method and you'll 
improve your stock at the same time 
you increase your profit and enjoy- 
ment, 


Atevery mouthful of thisthoroughly 
mixed dry mash the chick gets 
“something of everything.” ‘No 
picking apart, no waste, no residue. 


It contains molasses for prevention 
of coccidiosis; also, valuable pro- 
teins, minerals, grains—in correct 
proportions as determined by sci- 
entific research and experiment. 


Near you is a Quaker Dealer who 
will be glad to fill your require- 
ments. He has this fresh, pure line 
of feeds waiting for you. If you 
don’t know your Quaker Dealer 
write direct. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


A AAA TA X 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Building the Poultry House 


Some Points to Consider in Planning for Better Housing 


The super, or upper, structure of the 
poultry house is usually built of wood, 
because the poultryman can build of 
wood. Wood is cheaper, perhaps. It 
is stronger for its weight. It is rela- 
tively a non-conductor of heat and it 
is sufficiently porous to dry out at or- 
dinary temperatures. Wood  substi- 
tutes that are at the same time good 
insulators are being used more and 
more. Concrete is not used for the 
upper structure because it is cold and 
damp. The same may be said of brick 


| and stone in a more moderate degree. 
| Brick 


is expensive. Iron and steel 
are too good conductors of heat to be 
suitable and such structures can not 
be kept warm enough in winter nor 
cool enough in summer. 

The sills, plates and studs are us- 
ually of 2x4’s and of the required 
length. Heavier stock for sills is not 
needed if the structure rests on a solid 
foundation. In long buildings two 
pieces of 2x4’s are used for corner 
posts and plates to increase rigidity. 
In poultry houses over fourteen feet 
wide, the rafters should be 2x6’s, while 
in buildings less than fourteen feet 
wide 2x4’s will do. 

A poultry house to merit the name 
of “laying house’’ must be warm. This 
is an admitted fact of sufficient im- 


A 


Good insulation is sometimes effect. 
,ed by putting waterproof paper on both 
the outside and inside of the studs ang 
covering the outside with drop Siding 
and the inside with matched lumber, 
which should be laid vertically ty 
make spraying easier and for greater 
durability. In such construction the 
enclosed space becomes a cold air 
pocket in cold weather, causing moist. 
ure to collect on the inside wall. The 
popular notion that this dead air space 
is effective insulation is erroneous, 
To make of such construction a warm 
wall, the spaces between the studs 
must be packed with a material that 
will stop circulation. Sawdust and 
shavings have been used as such pack. 
ing but enough condensation usually 
takes place to rot the boards at the 
bottom. Straw closely packed—flax 
straw preferred—is more often used of 





| standard 


late. This makes one of the warmest 
walls when the straw is closely packed, 

The claim made for several of the 
insulations—that they hold 


| more heat thah wood of equal thick. 


| 
| 


ness—is not disputed and, therefore, 
there appears to be an advantage in 
using such of these as have strength, 
with a concrete plaster coating for the 


| inside wall and also the ceiling. 


The roof is insulated and construct- 

















sure to be extremely cold. 





A small chicken house made very satisfactory from the viewpoint 


of light and ultra violet rays by the liberal use of a glass substitute. 
less banked on all sides with manure or well-packed straw, this house is 


Un- 








portance to justify the repetition this 
statement has been given in these les- 
sons. To be warm the house must be 
well constructed and well insulated for 
a considerable portion of the animal 
heat must be retained during cold 
weather during which but compara- 
tively little heat from the sun is re- 
ceived. 

The following construction, often 
used, makes a warm, comfortable 
house: Outside of the studs and above 
the rafters nail dressed and matched 
stock. Outside of this course use as 


| heavy a layer of tarred felt as you 


want to pay for. For the outside 
course, drop-siding or shingles laid no 


| more than five inches to the weather 








are recommended. The use of some 
standard insulation which has the rig- 
id character and strength of lumber in 
place of the first covering of matched 
boards is increasing in practice. In 
case a flexible insulation is to be used, 
it should be placed between the studs 
and against the outside wall. It will 
be necessary to protect it against 
moisture from the inside of the build- 
ing by covering the inside of the studs 
with a waterproof paper and a sheath- 
ing of lumber or one of the standard 
insulations that serve as a plaster 
base, which should be covered with a 
plaster made of fine sand and cement. 

Common coarse plaster attracts and 


|} holds moisture and in itself is not a 
| good insulator. 


The use of lath and 
plaster, as ordinarily used in dwell- 
ings, is not to be recommended for a 
poultry house for both the above rea- 
sons. 


) 
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ed much as the side walls. Matched 
lumber and ship-lap are generally ac- 
cepted as the proper first course above 
the rafters. If the cost has to be kept 
low, it is well to cover these boards 
with one or more courses of building 
paper, thus making several small air 
spaces, with a top covering of four-ply 
roofing paper. Such a roof is fairly 
satisfactory but at times frost will ap- 
pear on the under side, making the 
house damp and, if allowed to thaw, 
water drips to the floor. A damp floor 
is a woefully bad feature in a poultry 
building because it causes a great deal 
of sickness. 

It must be realized that a lot of 
heat escapes thru the roof unless the 
roof is tightly constructed and well in 
sulated. It would seem, then, that 4 
warmer roof would pay and it prob 
ably will pay. Several plans with bet 
ter insulation are in common use. The 
under side of the rafters may be ceiled 
with matched lumber or with some it 
sulator that is at the same time a plas 
ter base. The space between the raft- 
ers may be filled with the same mate 
rial as the wall. Sawdust does not 
disintegrate as rapidly in the compar 
atively flat roofs as in the perpendic 
ular walls and is often used for this 
purpose. Straw tightly packed is rec 
ommended. Flax straw is particularly 


good because having smaller stocks it 


packs closer and is, therefore, a bet 
ter insulator. 

The above relates especially to rath 
er flat roofs but has quite general ap 
plication. Roofs of different styles 
or shapes are built. The most com 
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Se Among Baby Chicks 


success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 





effect. ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
1 both #@ jvery sanitary precaution and beware 
ds and of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
Siding chicks must have a generous supply of 
imber, pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
lly to germs and ordinary drinking water 
reater often becomes contaminated and may 
n the spread disease thru your entire flogk 
ld and cause the loss of half or two- 
air thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
moist. pon’t wait until you lose half your 
The @ «nicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
Space saves nine.” Remember that in every 
neous, # patch there is the danger of some in- 
warm fected chicks—danger of diarrhea in 
studs some form and other loose bowel and 
1 that ™ intestinal troubles. Don't let a few 
+ and chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
heme: for the first two weeks and you won't 
sualy Jose one chick where you lost dozens 
at a pefore. These letters prove it: 
ae ax 
sed ot @ Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
rmest in Raising Baby Chicks 
cked, “Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
of the # josing their little chicks, so thought I 


hold would tell my experience. 
thick- lose a great many of the little downy 
efore, fellows from bowel troubles, tried many 
ge in remedies and was about discouraged. 
neth As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
or the Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
Company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail.” 
—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. 


Never Lest One After First Dese 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa. writes; “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking wa- 
ter for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
nt chicks and never lost a single chick 
n- after the first dose.” 


- You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
‘ched working remedy it is when used in the 
y ac @ drinking water for baby chicks. So 
pove you can prove—as thousands have 
kept proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 


truct- 


———. 


— 








yards 


ding @ of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
1 ait @ large box)—give it in all drinking wa- 
r-ply @ ter and watch results. You'll find you 
airly @ won't lose one chick where you lost 
‘1 ap- § dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
- the Tun no risk. We guarantee to refund 


haw, @ Your money promptly if you don’t find 
floor it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, stands back of our guar- 
antee, 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 20, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
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raft- —Beforethechickensperch. 

1ate- Only a small paint brush and 

ot a can of “Black Leaf 40” are 

n heeded. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 

\par- 4nd penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 

ii dividual handling of birds. Ask your deale 3 
nd ic- i 
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athe BABY CHICKS £245 

: 68 breeds fine bred chi d 
| ap turkeys, towis, eggs. BABY CHICKS. 
yles low. years America's finest poultry, 





I used to | 








| mon is the shed or one-pitch roof. 


Danger of Infection 


This has several advantages: (1) It 
is simple of construction and for that 


reason the cheapest to construct. A | 


trained workman is not always re- 
quired to build this style of roof. (2) 
It is the easiest to ventilate. 

The objection is that in a building 
of ordinary width it is either too flat 
for the economical use of shingles or 
there must be waste space on the high- 
er side. To prevent such waste space 
and to economize in the amount of 
lumber used in the wall, an unevenly 
pitched roof is built with usually a 
two-third slope to the south. This 
plan makes both slopes of sufficient 
pitch that shingles will prove durable 
and, therefore, economical. It saves 


wall construction and at the same time | 


reduces the amount of space to be 
kept warm. The south elevation is 
built higher than the north, thus giving 
a better chance to get light into the 
building. 

The evenly pitched roof is 3till some- 
times built. It is especially desirable 
when storage room overhead is re- 
quired or when what is known as the 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Do you like cold 
feet and cold 
floors? We don’t, 
either, and it is 
more important in 
our case because 
we wear no shoes 
and sleep on the 
floor. We like a 
house up on skids 
so it can be moved 
to clean and new 
ground, but don’t let the winds 
blow under it if you expect us to 
thrive. Bank it up with straw or 
manure. A double floor with a 
layer of paper or insulating mate- 
rial between helps, also.” 














straw-loft type of poultry house is de- 
sired. This is a type that some prefer. 
It is used for two purposes: first with 
a solid floor underneath, the purpose 
being insulation and perhaps storage 
of straw for litter; second, for insula- 
tion and ventilation where the floor is 
left open for a space of three-fourths 
of an inch between the boards which 
are usually no more than four to six 
inches wide. The straw in the loft is 
kept dry by having ventilators over- 
head or by doors that are occasionally 
opened at each end. The first use—in- 


sulation only—is unquestionably good | 
With the second—ventila- | 


practice. 
tion—there is some question as there 
are objectionable as well as favorable 
conditions involved. Straw 
some moisture, but will not continue 
to do so indefinitely. Dust is bound 
to accumulate. 
trol of the ventilation is found to be 
difficult. Should mites .get in the 
building it will be found quite a diffi- 
cult matter to remove or destroy 
them. 

Roofs of the monitor and semi-mon- 
itor types are very undesirable be- 
cause with them it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to control ventilation, and because 
they are usually excessively warm 
while the sun is bright and extremely 


cold when it is not, creating too wide | 


variations in temperature. When at- 
tempts are made to lower tempera- 
tures by ventilation the house becomes 
subject to drafts, to the great 


discomfort of the fowls which are 


quartered therein. 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Don’t feed me 
too soon or _ too 
much at first, and 
don’t wait so long 
that I get so weak 
from hunger and 
thirst that I forget 
my instinet and 
don’t try to eat 
when it is offered. 
Fifty to sixty hours 
after I get out of 
my shell is about right. Thank 
you!” 
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Your Guarantee... 
of Health, Vigor and Laying Qualities 








breeding flocks. 
These flocks from 
which IOWA Stand- 
ard: Accredited 
Chicks are hatched 
are rigidly inspected, culled and 
mated by the inspector who removes 
all birds not standard bred or those 
which do not conform to a reason- 
able degree to the standard for the 
breed or variety. Flocks are se- 
lected for vigor and vitality. They 
are likewise selected on production 
to the standard set by the Iowa State 


Colle All males are leg banded with 
seal leg bands. 


Chicks Inspected and Graded 


When you buy chicks you have further 
assurance of quality because all Iowa 
Standard Accredited Chicks are culled 
according ,to the rules before they are 
sold, must be free from disqualifications 
and must weigh not less than 8 pounds 
per 100 chicks when hatched and dry. Eggs 
which average less than 23 ounces to the 
dozen are not used. 100% live arrival of 
chicks is guaranteed. 


Leading Iowa 


8D Hatcheries 


working together 


Insure More Poultry 
through the Iowa Profit!’ 
Poultry Improvement e 


Association assure you Better Qual- 
ity and More Profitable Poultry. 

These men have spent years of 
effort and thousands of dollars to 
bring their breeding flocks and 
hatching equipment up to a high 
standard in order to produce, under 
official supervision of the Associa- 
tion in co-operation with the State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State College, baby chicks, hatching 
eggs and breeding stock of certain 
reliable standards. 


Breeding Flocks Inspected and 
Approved by Official Inspectors 


© maintain the quality of the 
chicks produced by its members the 
Association has a staff of authorized 
inspectors who visit all hatchery 


In buying baby chicks look for the Iowa Poultry 
Improvement Association trade-mark. To insure the 
best quality insist on Iowa Standard Accredited. 
; H. E. GORDON, Field Agent, Iowa Poultry Improvement Ass’n 
Write yserii i , 


Hall, Ames, Iowa, for Descriptive Literature and List of Qualified 
Members 











$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED. strain. 
Low prices. T 
22 years. Big Discount on early orders. 


“The World's Greatest Layers.” 
These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Catalog and Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 
EGGLAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON, IOWA 
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This Chick — 
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~ Too Young | 
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But.... 


His owner casts an enthusiastic vote for 


Wallaces’ Farmer. Read his ballot below. 


“T am more than pleased with the results obtained from 
classified advertising placed in Wallaces’ Farmer. In fact, I 
consider it one of the very best papers and plan to use your col- 
umns even more extensively the coming season. We have found 
that Wallaces’ Farmer draws better than some papers that have 
almost double the circulation that it has. Which leads us to the 
conelusion that it is not the number who take a paper that deter- 
mines its value as an advertising medium but the number WHO 
READ THE PAPER. For unless a paper is read after it is 
received, an ad in it is of little value. I consider Wallaces’ 
Farmer one of the most interesting and readable of farm papers, 
which no doubt accounts for the great pulling power of ads 
placed thtrein. Thanking you for your kind cooperation and 
wishing continued success for your excellent publication, I am, 
very truly yours, The Illinois Hatchery, Herbert C. Helm.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. 


\jALLACES JARME 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Contains 
Minrol-Protin 


Minrol-Protin is manufactured under U. §&. 
patented Formula Oct. 18, 1927 (1645703) and 
is composed of organic and inorganic miner- 
als blended with animal proteins. 

Experiments for the past three years prove 
conclusively that supplementary feeding of 
Minrol-Protin contributes directly to the vi- 
tality of poultry. 

Sargent Starting and Growing Mash in- 
cludes Minrol-Protin in a finely balanced 
mixture that can not be attained through 
home mixing or without modern equipment 
and machinery such as is employed by 
Sargent. 

Dried Buttermilk, Cod-liver Oil, Meat and 
Bone Meal, Ground Oat Groats, Alfalfa Flour, 
Wheat Middlings, Corn Meal, Ground Barley 
and Oil Meal are the other ingredients blend- 
ed into this superlative mash that builds up 
every portion of the body, meat, feathers and 
tissues. 


Mail This Coupon 
for Free Copy 
of 
“Sargent’s 
Poultry Manual’”’ 


NOW 








Sargent & Co., Des Moines 

Please send me free copy of “Sargent's 
Poultry Manual.” 
Name 


MNO  siicdeitsst cee : 




















SARGENT-FED CHICKS ARE RECORD MAKERS 





Three out of every four 
hatcheries in lowa 
recommend— 





Sold by 
more than 
500 
of Iowa’s 
best 
feed 
dealers 





























Three-fourths of all Iowa 
Hatcheries advise their custom- 
ers to feed Sargent’s. Their 
suecess depends on their cus- 
tomer’s success so they take no 
chances in neglecting to recom- 
mend the feed they know to be 
best, 


Less Mortality—Faster Maturity 
results from feeding Sargent 
Starting and Growing Mash 


Why do so many hatchery men urge the feeding of Sar- 
gent’s exclusively when there are so many mashes on the 
market? 

They know by years of testing that Sargent’s makes 
chicks grow faster, reduces mortality, and produces vigor- 
ous and more healthy broilers or layers. 

Can you afford to ignore the experiences of 75% of 
Iowa’s Hatcheries? Thousands of poultry raisers? Many, 
many scientific tests? 

You'll wonder why you didn’t feed Sargent Starting 
and Growing Mash long ago, after you’ve given it a thor- 
ough test. 

Make this money-making test now. More than five hun- 
dred dealers in Iowa to serve you. See your local dealer, or 
write, 


SARGENT & CO., Des Moines, lowa 


SARGENT-FED CHICKS ARE RECORD MAKERS 


















I will save you 
money on the 
brooder you 
need for saving 
your young 
chicks this year. 












showing the latest styles in 

Old Trusty Brooders, Brood- 

er Houses and Old Trusty In- 
cubators — built 
*% from Johnson ex- 
perience and sold 
direct from face 
tory - to-user at 












ey 3 BR A 
This Old Trusty Brooder is made in two sizes — 
for 500 or 1000 chicks. Oil Burner. Simple, safe, 
convenient. Low in price. Get my catalog showing 
this and other styles. 

Mm. M. JOHNSON COMPANY, Clay Center, Nebr. 





| >) 5 OR Eo) CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


#410 POUND TRIAL PAIL tor GOS in STAMPS 


Apound of De Sot o Condensed Butter. 
“milk mixed with water makes 4gals. 









to3 gals.water. Satisfaction : 
De Soro Creamery &Proo & Minneapolis Minn. 








at Hampton, oun, 


EXTRA HIGH Chicks 


QUALITY Worth a Lot More 





Miller 


Cost a Little More 




























Our main business is raising chicks for those 
who want the very finest strains obtainable. 
Miller Extra-High-Quality Chicks are from par- 
ent stock which has been selected for high egg 
production records, correct color markings, and for atility. 
That's why these chicks are the most prefitable for you. 

Improve the Quality of Your Flock This Year 
Now is the time to plan for a more profitable 
poultry year, by building up the best flock that 
you can. Miller makes it possible for you with 
these super-quality chicks. The supply is lim- 
ited, for it takes years te produce flocks measuring up to the 
standard we require. Be sure to write for full details. 
Purebred Baby Chicks from Healthy, Carefully 
Culled, Free-Range Flocks at Money- 

Saving Prices 

Miller's Standard Quality Chicks are far 
superior to ordinary offerings aad have 
met with the enthusiastic approval of thou- 
sands of raisers. Guaranteed red stock, 
carefully culled, true to name and . Write to- 
day for full information. 


Miller Poultry Yards, Box 759, Hampton, la. 


Quality 


PERSONAL SERVICE 

TO EACH CUSTOMER 
We want to help you get the 
utmost satisfaction from your 
poultry. That’s why every or- 
der is given conscientious, per- 
sonal attention—the kind you 
would expect if you were right 
here to watch each detail your- 


seit, 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


We not only guarantee 100% live 
delivery, but in addition we 
guarantee that all Miller chicks 
which fail to live 15 days from 
date of hatch will be replaced at 
one-half the purchase price, 


CHIC 
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4S of 200 58%. 


























ont ora ‘Special prices on large CES PER 100 CHICKS ; 
tility |} Egg Gred Quality Master Gred 
We breed for laying BREED NAME Strain Strain Strain 
ity 200 eggs | White, Brown, Boff Leghorns. . $10.00 $13.00 $16.00 
andup yearly. State | Anconas 8 . 11.00 14.00 17.00 
ited. Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. 12.00 15.00 18.00 
live delivery. Cata- | S. L. Wyand , Buff Orpingt 12.00 15.00 18.00 
log Free. Light Brah 3g - a 21.00 
Assorted, All Breeds 100: $8; Heavy Assorted per 100: $1" rder from ad or write for catalog. 
MISSOURI POULTEY FARMS, Box 42 COLUMBIA, M0. 





| the night. 





Using Lights in Brood- 
ing Chicks 


The new practice of using artificial 
lights in brooding chicks promotes 
growth, increases brooder capacity, 
avoids crowding and reduces mortal. 
ity, according to reports recently re- 
ceived. It is therefore a subject that 
should receive the consideration of all 


who are interested in the successful 
brooding of chicks. 

*The common method used in fur. 
nishing lights is to hang a forty-watt 
electric bulb over each brooder. This 
furnishes sufficient light so that the 
chicks can find food or drink during 
It also tends to prevent 
crowding, as chicks are less apt to 
crowd when they can see than when 
hunting warmer quarters. If electric 
lights are not available, the same re- 
sults can be obtained by using a clean 
lantern which will throw sufficient 
light to illuminate the surroundings in 
the brooder house. 

Poultrymen who have used this sys- 
tem state that it more nearly meets 
nature’s method of raising chicks than 
the older methods now in use. The 
reasons given are that the chicks will 
be able to secure food whenever they 
feel that they need it, rather than wait 
thruout the entire night; that the di- 
gestive organs of chicks are not suffi- 
ciently large during the first five or 
six weeks to run them thru the long 
nights of early spring, and that the 
chicks are more apt to suffer from the 
cold or crowding and become weak- 
ened if they are hungry. 

When chicks are first started under 





The Baby Chick says: 

“A roof or ceiling 
just high enough so 
our caretaker can 
work comfortably 
saves fueland 
keeps our home a 
more even tempera- 
ture. A roof éight or 
ten feet from the 
floor is bad for us. 
A ceiling of compo- 
sition board, lum- 
ber or straw will make our house 
more comfortable and reduce the 
work and worry of our caretaker.” 














the lights they should be fed at 6 or 7 
in the evening and again about 10 or 
11. After four days they can have 
hoppers of feed before them at all 
times. Many poultrymen wse the all- 
mash system of feeding when they are 
using _ lights. Drinking utensils 
should be filled in the evening so that 
chicks may secure a fresh drink at 
any time that they desire. When hard 
coal brooders are used, the stove may 
be filled late in the evening, thus main- 
taining a more uniform heat thruout 
the night. This policy allows work to 
be done in the brooder houses after 
other chores are finished. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had experi- 
ence with “lights” in operating their 
brooders. 


Wisconsin Bans Official 
Cross-Bred Chicks — 


After holding three meetings to 
which hatcherymen were invited, the 
Wisconsin department of markets de- 
cided not to amend the hatchery regu- 
lations so as to permit the hatching 
and selling of cross-bred chicks from 
hatcheries that were working under 
the state accredited plan. 

The Iowa Poultry Improvement As- 
sociation recently took similar action 
in regard to an application from one of 
its members who desired to hatch 
cross-bred chicks this spring. The 
Iowa association, however, passed a 
motion requiring the executive com- 
mittee to look further into the project 
as it was felt by many that this would 
be an important phase of the hatchery 
business in future years. 
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is Soaietin ng Stealing 
Your Chickens? 


Night—a sudden cold wave—the 
family sleeps—the thermometer can 
only run down—the thermostat can 
do no more than close tight—the eggs 
chill. 

Morning—alarm—95 degrees and an 
incubator full of eggs the third week 
of incubation when of all times as the 
hatching hour approaches the heat 
should be kept up. 

Hatching time—Great relief, a fairly 
good hatch—perhaps no damage was 
done. Chicks do live thru one and two 
extremes of heat—low temperature is 
dangerous than extremely high 


Jess 
temperature, but harm is done. The 
yitality of the chick is lowered; it is 


robbed of life forces which it needs 
to resist disease. With no apparent 
cause, here a chick, there a _ chick 
creeps into a corner and dies. When 
the flock is counted at the end of a 
month there is a shortage. ‘“Some- 
thing must be stealing the chicks.” 
Coccidiosis—that dread disease, is a 
bandit which steals chicks. A coc- 
cidiosis control mash was developed 
at the University of California exper- 
iment station and kept before the 
chicks all day. The chicks ate it the 
first thing in the morning, the last 





The Baby 


Chick says: 
“Don’t 
too much 
first few days of 
life. My ancestors 
got in the habit of 
spending most of 
their time for the 
first week or ten 
days under’ the 
mother that hatched 
them out. They 
came out to eat and 
drink and went back to bed. You 
have to arrange it for us when our 
mother’s wings are the hover of the 

brooder stove.” 


give me 
light the 














thing at night and in between times. 
Here is the formula: 

200 pounds of dry skim-milk (bak- 

ers’ grade); 

150 pounds of ground yellow corn; 

100 pounds of ground barley; 

50 pounds of shorts. 

One-third of the consumption by 
weight of the mash was fed of chick 
grain. The greatest care must be 
to have the houses clean, the 
chicks free from mites and lice that 
carry disease, and the houses of the 
right temperature. Water’ vessels 
must be scalded daily, and elevated to 
prevent the scratching in of litter. 

Hoppers should be waste-proof. 
Mash costs too much to waste. The 
Connecticut experiment station gives 
the following instructions for making 
a non-waste hopper: “Construct a 
trough about six inches wide with 
sides two and one-half inches high. A 
reel about four inches in diameter 
running the entire length of the hop- 





per, and adjusted up and down at each 
end will provide a small or large feed- 
ing space, according to the size of the 
chicks.” When these hoppers are out: 
grown, larger hoppers of similar con- 


Struction may be used. Allow at least 
one four-foot hopper, feeding both 
sides, for each 100 chicks, or one inch 
of feeding space per chick. Abundant 
hopper space will do much to insure 
even growth and prevent cannibalism. 
rH. WW. A. 


Cracks Make Poor 
Ventilators 


Some people proceed on the theory 
that fresh air will never do any harm. 
The other day I was on a farm where 
some of the hens were still sitting out 
m the trees, even tho it had been 10 
derrees below zero that morning. Al- 
most any one would admit that this 
4 S carrying the fresh air theory too 
ar. 

The way that some poultry houses 
&re constructed is almost as much of a 














sin toward effective poultry keeping, 
as this man who allowed his hens to 
stay out in a January breeze. If you 
go into a poultry house along about 
noon you will still find a considerable 
number of the birds perched in a 
group upon the roost. In fact, about 
the only time that you can get the 
chickens off the roost is when the 
owner throws out some bright yellow 
corn. Then they eat as rapidly as 
possible in order to get up out of the 
drafts. 

Experimental results which have 
been collected at Iowa State College 
during the past two years indicate that 
too much air is worse than not enough. 
In other words, if one is to make a 
mistake, it is better to have the house 
built too close than to have it too 
open. In the experiments the amount 
of foul air that the birds would with- 
stand and still maintain good produc- 
tion was surprising. On the other 
hand, it was proved that when too 
much air passed thru their house that 
they were seriously affected with 
more colds and produced less. 

The straw loft house has proved to 
be a very practical type of house for 
the average poultry producer who can 
not be with his poultry most of the 
time in order to regulate ventilators, 
open and close windows and attend 
to many similar duties that must be 
considered with more complete venti- 
lating systems. Some fresh air will 
constantly pass thru the straw, thus 
aiding in keeping the house in good 
condition. The straw will also aid in 
passing off moisture. This is gener- 
ally as important as the matter of 
fresh air. The straw also acts as an 
insulator and prevents the heat from 
radiating out thru the roof at a rapid 
rate. 

With any house some attention to 
ventilation is necessary if the flock 
is to get the best results. On warm 
days the south part of the house 
should be thrown open so that the 
birds will get the direct rays of the 
sun. If there is plenty of litter on 
the floor the chickens will be active, 
especially if care is taken to open the 
house so that there is not a direct 
draft on the floor. The house should 
be closed at about three in the after- 
noon so as to retain the heat that has 
been stored up during the day. 

It is surprising what can be accom- 
plished by using straw to bank up the 
outside of the house. A small amount 
of time spent in making the poultry 
house more comfortable will usually 
pay better returns than a _ similar 
amount of time spent on any other 
class of livestock.-—C. N. K. 
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Ta Make 7 ee 


74 Complete 
Equip- 
ment— 

Absolutely 

Sanitary. 

Prevents Dis- 

ease, Mites, 

Lice, etc. 












Salesmen Wanted 


Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Company 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Council Biuffs, lowa Davenport, lowa 

















pm Your Hens Earning You $6 Apiece? 
$6,000 From 1000 Layers 


Mrs. Sutton, Garnavillo, lowa, did last year with 


Lux Prosperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
World’s Greatest Layers. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock ineures bigger profits. 
Contest winners. Commercial layers. Our hen No. 202 
laid 75 consecutive days in Illinois contest, If you 
want to make more money frem your poultry send for 
free catalog today. Special early order discount. 


LEGHORN LAND, HOPKINTON, IOWA 
[Per Chick Hatched 1. Chespest To Buy 


Mail a postal—Get our offer 
Poultry lessons free to every 
buyer. Write for Gata- 
leg and get latest Mon- 
ey-Saving offer. Itis 
Free. Make green, egg- 
waltes ‘eed in “SUC- 
CESSFUL’’ Grain 
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Greatest Poultry House 


Just what every ponies raiser has been wanting. An extension house that 


Increased Poultry Profits Pay 
for This House Easily--Quickly 
Economical to heat because held ti 


hoops. No drafts. Ereeted ina day or 
creosoted or painted. Moved easi 
ers. Most permanent for owners. 

you had such a chance to obtain such a money-mak- 


ing poultry house. 


low prices, complete 
tures. All sent Ln Write today, givi 


hens to be house: 
on correct size. 


be started wi 
tions. Comes in 14 ft. or 17 ft. wic ‘hs—20 or more len hs. 
sectional and steel 


h constro 
Warm in winter. Built in ban in aden 


hens and increased as needed by adding more sec- 
he ae “hampion 
corners. ientifically ventilated. 
handy sections. Easily divided for room system. 


Cheapest Permanent 
Silo in the World 
it with stee} ad 
a. Furnished 
a t for rent- 
ever wv have 


wit 


u k ee 

ap ore eggs. the facts, Ser 
seription and special fea- 

number of 


d and we wiil omg lowest price 
Immediate delive: ™ . 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
10s lith Street, Des Moines, lowa 
or Dept. 105 Springfield, Ohio 


MOST 


of its 


reve 


MODERN Round 
pleon Broode 
A world 


$4925 

House for 
LIL 
y mad> 11 
for Broder, sr Foclts| 


to you. 
17 {x.. 
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Extra eggsor chick s saved id eal for enclecin 
y for this Flex-O-Glase porches, health coum 
RoratchShedinafewdave, covering screen doors,etc. 

Here’s your chance to buy genuine Flex-O-Glass, the 

best, strongest. most durable Uitra-Violet-ray filter 

made, for half its regular price. Here’s your chance 
to put Flex-O-Giass in your poultry house windows, 
hot beds, on your screened porches and screen doors 
or to replace glass windows in your house, garage or 
barn at a big saving. The Flex-O-Giass offered at 
29c a yard is fresh and new, fully guaranteed in 
every way. The only difference between this and 
the Flex-O-Glass sold at twice the price ia the 
length. Comes only in 3, 5 and 10 yard lengths, which 
are the left-overs from longer cuttings from our 
standard rolls. The supply is limited. Order to-day. 
Lets in Healthfal Ultra-Vielet Bays 

Keeps baby chicks warm and healthy indoors. Pre- 

vents rickets (weak legs) diseases and deaths. Gives 

hens June sunshine full of egg-making Uitra- Violet 

Rays, all winter long, whiie prices are high. Makes 

plants grow much stronger and faster when used in 

place of glass on hot beds. Transforms porch intoa 
warm, dry, sunlit hesith room in which to work, 
read, rest—or ideal children’s winter playroom. Saves 
fuel and doctor bills. Appreved by thousands 
of users and all leading autherities. Just 


cut with shears and nal! on ordinary window frames. 
Lasts for years. 


WEATHERPROOF 
UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX: Eanes 


3, Ss & 1 10 0 yard Ss Half Price— 


pa s-f 


incheawit 
For 10 yards or more - 


(formerly 50c a yard) 


tangy 












Flez-O-Glass hotbeds Easily nailed on barn, 
grow plants quicker ehickencooP, (o house 
and much stronger. garage windows. 


ACT NOW—SAVE MONEY 


Don’t wait! Don’t hesitate! Our stock of these 3, § 
and 10 yard lengths at 29c a yard is iimited. Order 
now while the supply lasts. Enclose check or money 
order for number of yards wanted. We pay the post- 
age on 10 yards or more. If your order totals less 
than 10 yards add 3c per yard for postage. Your money 
back if not satistied. 24 hour service. Free book “Pre- 
vention of Poultry Diseases” comes with your order. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Dept. 295 Chicago, Winois 





=WMail This Guarantee Coupon Now: == 


FLEX- ,r onee MFG. Co., 
. Cicerco Ave., 
Find ined 3 or w 
of Flex-O-Glass inches wide, by srepsid p 
I am not he ah ban after us the 
| days | may return it and you will refund my money without 
qu 






















years’ trapnesting, 


trap-nest the entire year 


in Rameeyer Chicks. 


makers 


Box W, 


Are Bred From High Production Flocks ! 
Ramseyer Certified and Ace! 
pedigreeing 
by tbe country’s lead!ng breeders. 
under offictal supervision of the Iowa Poultry Improve- 
ment Association, further assures stil] higher egg laying and standard qualities 


RAMSEYER CHICKS TESTED FOR LIVABILITY 
High production breeding plus our exclusive livability tests—which assure 
you of better chicks—p!aces 
Customers everywhere endorse them as the greatest money 
Sweepstakes at Iowa and Kansas State ag 
By all means get our FREE catalog—it tells why Ra 
seyer chicka will make more money for you. 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIES, Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





"edited Chicks represent many 
and high production breeding 
Our own Master Breeders Farms, where we 


Ramseyer Chicks in a class by themselves. 


Send for 
FREE 


Oskaloosa, lowa C atalog 


Washington and Pulaski, lowa 









SAVE SO in the cost of equipment 
Dec. 27, 1927. No. 1653976. 


ing off. Portable. 
~O0 DAYS TRIAL 






your money. 


ANDERSON COMBINATION SELF FEEDER AND HOG HOUSE 


The Anderson fills two needs. 
ER on the market and a TWO-PEN HOG HOUSE combined. You use it 365 days ayear. Patented 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: Big capacity, 
125 bu. or two extra pens. 
tary. Weather proof. Shelters hog while eat- 

\. ing. Placed in a cattle yard without fenc- 

Made In sections, all 

creosoted. ag oy of service. 

SE an Anderson thirty days 
and if it isn't gatuntesy. ship it back and get 


= Anderson Heber fe Box 335, Moville, lowa — 





THE BEST SELF FEED- 









No waste feed. Sani- 


























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Grubs will 
get you if you dont 
watch 


Ernest Chitwood, 
Winfield, Tenn., 
had them in clo- 
ver sod. When he 
rotated to corn 
they cut the crop to only 12 
ew Ba per acre. Then he fenced 
hog-tight and let hogs follow the sooty They 
got the grubs. The field came back to 64 
bushels per acre. 

Grubs got into the D. K. Prickett, Lynch- 
burg, Ohio, sweet clover field. His next corn 
crop brought only 45 bushels to the acre as 
against 90 bushels in a field where the hogs 
had got the grubs. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
** Galvannealed’’ — Copper Bearing 


is the best crop and livestock insurance a 
can get. With RED BRAND you can hog 
down corn; save fallen grain, green feed and 
missed crops; rotate crops and livestock and 
make many extra profits. 

No other fence can match RED BRAND. 
Copper in the steel, like old-time fence, adds 
years of extra service. Patented “‘Galvz 
nealing’ process of extra heavy zinc coat- 
ing also keeps rust out and long life in. 

Full length, picket-like stays, wavy 
strands and Square Deal can’t-slip knots 
keep it hog-tight and bull-proof. Ask your 














dealer toshow you 
RED BRAND 
FENCE. 

What has been 
your experience 
with good fence? 
We will pay $5.00 
or more for each 
letter we use. 
Write for details, 
catalog and 3 in- 
teresting booklets 
that tell how oth- 
ers have made 
more money with 
hog-tight fences. 


Keystone Steel 
Wire Co. 


3841 Industrial St. 
Peoria, til, 











THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
classified section. 


Turn To It! 








UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm.machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 











Service Bureau 

















The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Walliaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by ietter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate gumber. 


Neighbors Round Up 
Chicken Thief 


M. J. Leeney, who lives southwest of 











Iowa City, had a tough break in his 
family this winter. 
was taken sick and had to go to the 
As a result 
the Leeneys had to be away from 
home a lot and so they had to leave 
the home place unguarded. From time 
to time Leeney thought his flock of 
chickens were thinning out and so he 
became suspicious. He told his neigh- 
bor, Emil Schmidt, about his suspi- 
cions. Schmidt decided he would do 
some investigating and visited several 
poultry houses in Iowa City. 

As a result of Schmidt's trips, he 
discovered that a fellow by the name 


His father-in-law 


hospital for treatment. 














MS 





Craig Halstead, Johnson county thief. 


| of Craig Halstead had been selling 
large numbers of chickens and that 
the same fellow had no flock of his 
own and was not working. Sheriff 
Smith was consulted and more inves- 
tigation resulted. The day Mr. Leeney 
buried his father-in-law, Halstead sold 
$31 worth of chickens in Iowa City 
and they were White Rocks, the kind 
of chickens Leeney raised. So the 
sheriff went out and arrested Hal- 
stead. Halstead was tried and it was 
not long before the court was con- 
vinced of his guilt. The sentence 
was five vears at Anamosa. 

Halstead had sold chickens to vari- 
ous buyers, it was-disclosed. In one 
instance he got a check for $54 for 
109 chickens, aud because these chick- 
ens were sold for less than their real 
value, this convinced the sheriff some- 
thing was wrong. 

Because of the work of Mr. Schmidt 
in ferreting out the case, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward was paid him on Hal- 
stead’s conviction. So Johnson coun- 
| ty loses one of its most active chicken 

thieves for a while. 





| Too Many Farm Talks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A word about radio programs. These 
zero days, when I tune in to get news 
events, good music, ete., what do I 
hear on the air? Hen talks. Hog talks. 
How to feed. How to breed. To oil 
our harness and grease the machinery, 
and keep busy. By a bunch of an- 
nouncers sitting in a steam-heated stu- 
dio; when this is the only time we 
can sit in the house and loaf a little 
with a clear conscience, because it’s 
*most too cold to be out. 

GEO. HOSTETTER. 
\ Story County, Iowa. 
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| “I bought my Goodyear Klingtite be 
almost constantly ever since, for feed grinding, silo filling, corn shred- 
ding and other farm work. I have been farming all my life, and have 


It in 1926, and have been using it 


seen a lot of belts used on the farm, but my Klingiite has them all beat.” 
—PETER SAUBER, Lakeville, Dakota Co., Minnesota 





HE superiority of the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farmand 

Tractor Belt begins inthe fact that it is scientifically designed 

for farm power duty. Goodyear found out what troubles ordi- 

| nary belts give their users, and what qualities a farmer most 
| wants ina belt—and Goodyear built the Klingtite to be trouble- 
free, efficient, and long-lived. The Goodyear Klingtite holds 

the pulleys ina clinging, slipless grip. It runs with a loose, free 
action that is easy on the engine bearings. It does not shrink 

and is subject toa minimum of stretch, and consequently elim- 
inates engine re-setting. It is weather-proof—works the same 


no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for other drives 


in cold or wet as in shine—requires no dressing and needs 


They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical GoodsServ- 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by progressive hard- 
ware dealers the country over 















COLDS 


| 

| 

| Take no chances with a cold! Take 

HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE and stop 

itinaday! HILL’S combines the four 

| necessary helps in one: 1—Breaks up 
the cold, 2—Checks the fever, 3—Opens 
the bowels, 4—Tones the system. 


HILL’S 
CASCARA-QUININE 
In the RED BOX, All Draggists 













DON’T LIFT YOUR DRAG 
Use the V mark 5 in 1 Drawbar and drive thru a 12 foot 
gate. Use tractor, or 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 horses, and 2, 3or4 
sections, any way you wish. All changes made in 60 sec- 
onds and without wrench. Guaranteed. For full informa- 


tion , write 
MARK MFG. CO., {ii"dtn’ave’, ROCKFORD. ILL. 
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HOUSE AND BARN PAINT 


With more Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil. Backed by 
the strongest guarantee ever put on paint. 


2 f eS $1.95 per Gal. 

House Paint....... 2.35 Per Gal. 

} WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N 

300 S. W. Ninth St. Des Moines, lowa 

















' Please refer to this paper when writing 








ALBERTA—Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


Have you heard about the fa- 
mous CALGARY STAMPEDE? 
Motor across the border this 
year in July and see for yourself 
the greatest rodeo exhibition in 
the world. 


Then motor into the mountains. 
A glorious ride, full of interest 
and charm. Visit the grain 
fields, see the Turner Valley Oil 
wells ... . all within 90 miles of 
CALGARY ... the fastest grow- 
ing city in Canadian west. 


We'll be happy to wel- 
come you. Send for 
booklets and maps. 


-ALBERTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


J. H. HANNA, Secretary, CALGARY, CANADA 











cHAINELE VAT OR 


HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


MORTO 





Heavy Roller Chain. 








MORTON ELEVATOR. _ 
Strongest, Simplest and 
est Running. Catalog 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, 
















Built of 3-inch Lumber aoé 


Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, Ow» 
: “I elevate 100 Bushelt 
Minutes with oF 













SWEET 


BUY (7 OVER 


NOW UNMULLED 3129 Bf 


Write today for free samples and special wholesale pri¢ 
We can save you big money. Our seed is tested.Guarant 
and sold on 60 days’ approval. Investigate this wonde 
crop. Grows ahywhere. Cheap to sow. Best fertiliz 
wonderful pasture and hay. Big money-maker. Crop of 
worth $60 per acre. Our superior seed assu 
stand with less seed. Write today for free 

slog. Low bees on Alfalfa, Clover, Alsik: 

BERRY ED CO., Boxi094 . CLARINDA, ! 
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LAND HUNGER 


(Continued from page 7) 


as they do at home,” she mused, ‘‘but 
somehow you are—well—not just like——” 

“The books all say we are more breezy, 
wilder, more profane—in fact, more he- 
man, than your eastern specimens. At 
any rate, it’s safe to write that home, for 
you'll have plenty of backing.’* 

It was the sensitive look on the girl’s 
expressive face that brought an apology 
to his lips. ‘‘Please don’t think I’m trying 
to be rude,” he pegged. “I was only josh- 
ing. But you Know we westerners have 
been a lot talked about. It really is in- 
teresting out here now if one wants to 
Jook at it that way. Every one in the 
a desire for 


east who was stirred by 

green fields and pastures new has hit 
Montara this last year. We sure have a 
rich assortment.” 


“But don’t you think that it’s a fine 
thing for people to try to make new 
pomes here? My people came out to Iowa 


from Pennsylvania, nearly sixty years 
ago. I’ve always been thrilled at what 
they endured, and I was determined to 
come out and go thru some pioneering 
myself. I think it’s wonderful, Mr. 
Upton.” 


“It was—in that country, for they could 


make farm homes there, and not only 
earn a living but sometimes get rich on 
them. But don’t you ever think that any 
one is going to get rich farming this 
country! Just look around a bit.” 


EW countries can look utterly deso- 
late on a bright October morning, yet 
Montana on this particular day was de- 
cidedly drab. To the left, as they sped 
north, lay a high ridge of hills paralleling 
course. The tops of these were 


their 


gumbo, and now the alkali was coming 
out upon them, giving the whole chain a 
striking resemblance to the bleached ver- 
tebrae of some vast reptile, and reaching 


northward as far as the eye could see. All 
along this backbone, side ridges of gumbo 
also shot out. These, too, were white 
with alkali and heightened the skeleton 
effect of the main ridge by giving the ap- 
pearance of rib bones. From ‘the lower 
tips of these ribs, vegetation increased 
rapidly, until, within a short distance, it 
was gray-gold prairie, with innumerable 
rabbits hopping thru the sage, with here 
and there a bunch of sage hens grazing 
like sheep. 

“What are those funny saw-toothed 
hilis to the left? Mountains?” she asked. 

“No. Bad lands, ’way beyond the Por- 
cupine valley,’’ Upten explained. ‘‘Just 
one steep hill after another, with deep 
channels between—a regular labyrinth of 
worthless hills and gullies.’’ 

“What are those small, black objects 
over in the sage, with nothing about 
them?” 

“Homesteaders’ shacks,” he answered; 
“rough frame shells covered with the 
thinnest grade of tar-paper. Heaven 
only knows why they don’t freeze in 
winter. I suppose the same providence 
watches over them that keeps them from 
Starving any time of the year.” 

“Then you think it is a mistake for me, 
or for any one, to try to make a home 
out here in this country?’’ She looked at 
him with worried earnestness. 

It was his turn to gaze at her, and he 
did it with a steadfastness that brought 
a fluttering color to her face. ‘Well, I 
won't swear that you’ll win if ‘you bet the 
government you can live on one of these 
homesteads and neither freeze nor starve 
to death; but whatever else you do, your 
coming here was no mistake,” he stated 
definitely. 

Barbara looked behind for a moment, 
hot knowing what else to do. 

“There’s another car behind us,” she 
said. “It’s ‘black, and it’s coming ter- 
ribly fagst.’* 


Ye: fed more gas to the red car, 
and they leaped along the sage- 
fringed road at fifty miles an hour. The 
wind cut off his answer, if he made one, 
and the pounding of the car over-the dirt 
Toad became a roar. Upton looked be- 
hind. The black car was still gaining. 
With an exclamation of annoyance, he 
bent low over the wheel and poked at the 
different levers. Startling growls and 
rumbles came from beneath the engine 
hood. The wind rose to a gale that 
Pressed Barbara Marshall back into her 
Seat as tho held by a giant hand. 

The sage brush merged into a purple 
mist, while the nearby objects blurred 
mto an unreal foreground that tore wildly 
Past them. They rushed down gulleys in 
breath-taking swoops that seemed like 
ying. Again they roared up steep slopes 
at terrific speed. Behind them the dust 
tose in a blinding cloud, while ahead the 
road became a white ribbon, unrolling 
at incredible speed. 

There was nothing for Barbara to do 
how but sit still and watch the play of 
€xpression on the driver’s face. His eyes 
had narrowed to thin slits, peering un- 
blinkingly ahead. His hands gripped the 
Steering wheel until the veins showed 
lue upon their backs. She liked the chis- 
éled sharpness of his profile, with its 
high forehead, humorous mouth and eyes, 
and angular jaw. 

_ Finally she leaned nearer her companion 
8nd screamed: “Why are you trying to 








keep away from that other car? Is he 
after you?” 

“Hate to eat his dust,’”’ Upton assured 
her, but the lines about his eyes length- 
ened as he spoke, and suggested a smile. 

For miles they sped over the hills at 
the same speed. Why was she not afraid? 
She should have been, yet she wasn’t. 
Then Upton slowed down and looked be- 
hind. The other dust cloud had disap- 
peared. He slowed the machine still 
more, and turned toward his companion. 

“Scared?” 

“N-no. But is this the sort of initia- 
tion you give to all newcomers to try 
them out, Mr. Upton?” 

“Billy,”” he corrected. “I just wanted 
to show you the possibilities of this old 
car. Then, it is customary for interested 
parties here to run folks -out into the 
country at a rate of speed that makes 
them feel they aren’t so far from town. 
Makes them more contented.” 

“T don’t believe you,”’ she argued. “You 
were either running away from that car 
or racing with it. Now, weren’t you?” 

“Hanged if I know myself. But over 
yonder in that fringe of trees is where 
your uncle lives.” 

“Did he ask you to bring me out?” 

“No-o. Not exactly.” 

‘“‘Was he going to himself?” 

bd aa 

“He wrote once that he would have a 
friend of his, a Mr. Bailey, meet me. Why 
didn’t he?” 

“Mostly because I did,” Upton grinned. 

“Was that Ned Bailey behind?” 

“Probably.” 

“What nerve! Why did you do it?” 

“The man who could see you and not 
be inspired to do anything to- be with 
you, would be no man at all. Promise 
you'll give me another’ date to explain. 
There’s your uncle in the yard.” 

“He looks agitated, or worse,’’ Barbara 
suggested. ‘‘As to your coming to see 
me, Mr. Pe 

“Billy!” 

“Billy, then,” she laughed. “In the 
light of what is past, it doesn’t seem to 
me you need an invitation.” 

Something warm flooded Upton’s being 
at her words and looks. He felt elated. 
It was like being drunk, or getting religion, 
but vastly more wonderful just then than 
either. Carefully, he helped her from the 
car and set the suitcases on the ground. 
Then he turned to Marshall with a grin. 

“Titus, I’ve had the honor to bring out 
your niece. If you’re a bit curious as to 
how it all came about, wait till that 
cloud of dust gets here. Bailey’s in the 
center, and he’ll explain it to you.” 

Marshall’s moustache quivered with 
outraged dignity. “If you’ve been up to 
any deviltry, Bailey and I will fix you, 
but if there was a mistake, and you 
stepped in to oblige my niece——” 





Upton was already back in his car, 
waving his hat in farewell. “Believe 
me,” he assured them both, “if there 


was any mistake, it wasn’t mine.” 

And he drove down the road as the 
other cloud of dust materialized into a 
black car. 


CHAPTER Ill 


OR two weeks following Barbara Mar- 

shall’s arrival, Upton was busy with 
the fall round-up. At the end of that 
time, on his way back to the home place, 
he ran across his friend, Jay Morgan, 
putting up a fence on No. 6. 

“Who filed on it?” Upton asked, after 
the usual greetings. 

“Marshall's niece,” Morgan volunteered. 

“Then you’re working for old Titus. 
Sort of flirting with the devil, aren’t 
you, Jay?” 

“More like flirting with his niece,” re- 
turned the fence-maker, ‘and as for 
where I'm working, I’m not over particu- 
lar when I see those gumbo knobs growin’ 
white and the wind starts whistlin’. I’m 
mighty lucky to get a job right now. 
Since word’s got out what a swell looker 
she is, there’s fifteen young bucks ’round 
here that would build it for nothing.” 

“Seems like Titus would take advan- 
tage of the situation,” surmised Upton. 
“He’s usually thrifty.” 

“It’s a little different in this case,” 
Morgan explained. “Old Titus acts like 
he was bent on givin’ Ned Bailey a clear 
field. The gink’s there nearly every day, 
and every time Titus sees him and his 
niece together, he grins like a cat at a 
saucer of cream.” 

Upton nodded. . “He’s in a real hurry 
to get this fence up. Miss Marshall won’t 
move’on before spring, will she?’ 

“Might. But, anyway, Titus says she 
ought to save her feed, and he had her 
start right in on the fencing.” 

“Well, in a way, I’m glad to have it up. 
It'll save my herding stock off her 
ground,” 

“Not very much, it won’t. Titus is hav- 
ing only two wires put on. Says that’s 
enough fence so there’s no excuse for 
stock getting thru. Also he’s had her 
pick out forties scattered all over the 
section. Some of your wooden headed 
steers will wander into a fence angle and 
go thru rather than to hunt their way 
out. You’ll have to carry staples and a 
hammer in your pockets all the time, to 
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Will not rot, ATLAS Tanks are 
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Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 





(phampion 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 

If your dealer cannot supply 

write or wire us direct. (4) 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 


NO WASTE with 
CANT CLOG ROTARY HOG FEEDER 


3 push against pedals in trough and bring down 

at right speed for the slow eating that promotes 
thorough digestion and puts on firm flesh rapidly. 
Instantly adjustable to any kind of ground feed or 
small grain. No feed spoiled by spilling, trampling, 
Quicker and easier feeding. 
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This year, of all years, with hog pricesas they 
are, you will make og most money by using 


a “PIG INCUBATO 


Saves Pigs in seat Weather ! 
YOU can farrow pigs in below zero weather 
with 100% safet 4, abe arrangement, an ex- 
clusive PIG INCUBATOR feature, warms lit- 
tle pig pens to 70 degrees and the sow pens to 
40 degrees even in coldest weather. is en- 
ables you to get two litters yearly from each 
sow—and make the early markete when hogs 
prices are highest with the 


“PIG INCUBATOR” 

—a perfect farrowing house and a year ‘round 

og house, separate pens for six sows and lit- 
ters; brooder stove in center with six separate 
little pig pens where pigs can keep snug an 
warm in coldest weather, and away from sow. 
Five-cornered pens and brooder gate protect 
pigs from being laid on. Makes early farrow- 
ing profitable. 


Best for McLean System 

Rests on skids. Easily moved. Good for 
owners or renters. Sanitary. Has ventilator 
in roof which draws out all foul air. Fresh air 
comes inat the top of windows; keeps air pure 
without drafts and letting in rain, sleet or 
snow. Two men can put up in half a day. 
Already painted. Weather proof raat end cello- 
glass, top ventilating windows. Built of clear 
hr and No.| dimension wae. Actually costs 
less than to - one yourself, 
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JACOBI- 
NESS 
HOOF 

TRIMMERS 

Keep the horses working 


prevent quarter cracks and 
sore feet, saves 
a: ke I roducing. 

SIMPLE TO USE 
PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 
The 30-inch handles insure 
safe distance from ner- 
vous animal while trim- 
ming Ideal Tool for 
Srimaies Bull's feet 

dehorning 
~ ae stock. 
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fix fence, and old Titus will be looking 
down your neck while you do it.” 
“That doesn’t sound so good, Jay. 


Haven't you got anything at all cheerful 
to tell a man?” 

“Yes, there’s going to be a big blow- 
out over at Marshall's on Hallowe’en 
Character bail, with masks and all the 
rest of the trimmings. They’re sending 
out special invitations. Only the socially 
correct are invited.” 

“Do you reckon there’s one 
waiting at the house for me?” 
asked hungrily. 

“Didn't you hear me say they went 
only to those with social standing?” 
jeered Morgan. “Of course, you're not 
invited. Since that deal you pulled bring- 
ing his niece out, the old man wouldn't 
have you there under any conditions. I 
think he’s a little unreasonable, but, 
knowing what a fast worker you are, I’m 


of them 
Upton 


kinda tickled at this. It’ll give some of 
us more bashful and backward fellows a 
chance to enjoy her society. I’m not cer- 
tain, but I think T’ll get about four dances 
with her. There’s going to be good 
musie. Taking that, the moonlight, and 


I ought 
meet- 


my own natural charm, seems like 
to catch up with the lead you got 


ing her at the station.’ 
“No one without Indian blood in his 
veins would torture a fellow-mortal like 


you're doing me,’ Upton replied. ‘I don't 
know how I happened to lose caste enough 
to take up with a lousy homesteader like 
you anyway, but I guess it was because I 
was sure you'd never stick it out, and in 
time I'd get your three hundred and twen- 
ty back for grazing, anyway. Friend or 
no friend, old man, I'll get even with you 
for this. Right now, I'll call on the lady 
personally and get my invite first-hand.” 

“More likely you'll get leaded,” retort- 
ed Morgan. ‘Better put cotton in your 
ears before you start. Titus is going to 
talk real rough when he sees that sharp 
nose of yours at the crack in his door.” 

“IT have something personal to deliver 
to Miss Marshall,’’ Upton explained loft- 
ily, “something she left in my car—a 
handkerchief and powder puff, to be ex- 
act. Things that can’t be passed from 
hand to hand. Get back to the post- 
holes, varlet, and leave the affairs of the 
heart to your betters.” 


“Barbara Marshall’s not so slow,’”’ Mor- 
gan called after him. “She'll know you 
stole ’em.”’ 

“And like me all the better for it, you 


oaf,’’ Upton flung back lazily. 

IS advent in the Marshall yard was 
H heralded by frantic barking on the 
part of a large yellow cur, who dashed 
up and nipped at the heels of Upton’s 
horse. The latter struck out with both 
hind feet and landed a broadside on the 
dog’s ribs that sent him end over end. 
Then pandemonium did _ break loose! 
*’Round and ‘round the yard, the yellow 
mongrel sped, rupturing the atmosphere 
with his blood-curdling howls and 
screams. 

Titus Marshall burst from the house, 
his whole form beligerent. ‘‘Get off the 
place!’ he roared. “I don’t want to talk 
to you! None of us do!” 

“Listen, Titus,” Upton urged; “if I 
found two of your best steers in a bog 
hole and come over to tell you about it, 
wouldn't you want to hear what I had 
to say?” 

Marshall’s manner changed. 
are they?” he demanded gruffly. 

“Oh, there aren’t any today, far as I 
know,” Upton answered. ‘‘What I was 
trying to explain is that a body can’t ever 
be sure who they want to talk to.” 

Titus fairly swallowed his moustaches 
in bewildered surprise, and Upton, taking 
advantage of the lull in hostilities, moved 
on to the door and started to knock. Be- 
fore he could do so, however, it was flung 
open and Barbara stood before him. There 
could be no doubt that she had heard the 
conversation, for her eyes were twinkling 
with merriment, and about the firm, 
small mouth were signs of laughter. 

Upton’s broad-brimmed felt hat came 
from his head as he held out his hand. 
Instantly, the girl slipped one of her own 
into his, and surprised him with the 
strength of her hand-clasp. 

“T had decided that you had forgotten 
your promise to come,” she exclaimed, as 
Upton still clung to her hand. He had 
caught the perfume of her hair, and 
tingled at her nearness. Suddenly he felt 
momentarily bashful and ill at ease. 

“T havent thought of anything else at 


“Where 


all—all the time I’ve been riding the 
range,”” he answered; “but you didn’t in- 
vite me to the blow-out.” He put a world 


of reproach into the last statement. 

“How could I?” she asked. “It was 
uncle who was giving the party. I wanted 
to, but he flew into such a rage at the 
suggestion, that I gave up.” 

“I'm coming anyway,’’ Upton declared. 

“Don't. You mustn't,” she insisted ve- 
hemently. “I'm going to have my shack 
built very soon now, and you can come 


to see me _ there. Something dreadful 
would be sure to happen if you tried to 
get in at the party. Mr. Bailey is still 


sore at you, and he'll have lots of friends 
here, to say nothing of how uncle would 
feek. You know you told him you intend- 
ed to eat most of your meals at my place, 
and I'll be there before long now.” 

“That remark doesn’t sound so funny 
to me now as it did when I first said it 
to your uncle,"’ Upton answered; “and I 
don’t like the idea of never getting to 
see you when Ned Bailey is here so often. 
The arrangement isn’t democratic.” 














O TO your nearest ‘‘Farm 
Service”’ 
and ask to see the new little 

specialties for farm and home use 







Hardware Store 


that are being gathered together 
by these merchants every week. 
There is always something new that will lighten 
labor, save time or make a difficult job more 


easy to do. 


By keeping in close touch with the 


world’s markets these stores are able to help you 
keep your farm and farm home on the most effi- 
cient and comfortable working basis and to show 
you new ways of saving money and increasing 
your profits. It pays to keep in touch with your 
local “Farm Service’ Hardware Store for they are 
the farmers’ headquarters in every community. 


P Ss When making plans for your summer repairs and 
* “+ improvements, be sure to consult us about the 
hardware you'll need. We will help you sa “e on costs. 






Where prices are lower because you get personal help 
in the selection and maintenance of your purchases. 











“Why don’t you do something about 
it?” the girl teased. “Surely, all your in- 
genuity was not exhausted in bringing 
me out here.”’ 

“Is that a dare?” 

Barbara’s glance fell before his own. 
‘Please let go of my hand. A woman 
isn’t supposed to know what she wants, 
Billy. That is—you’ll have to decide for 
yourself.”’ 

: 
ARBARA!” It was her uncle shout- 
ing to her. 

“I've got to go,” the girl whispered; 
“it's the only way to keep peace.” 

“You’re twenty-one,” Upton pomted 
out. , 

A pair of dimples danced in her cheeks. 
“And old enough to have the sense to be 


decently respectful to my uncle when 
I'm in his home. Good-bye!” 
Fatuously, Upton watched the door 


close behind her, then was roused at the 
sound of Marshall clearing his throat. “I 
told her about your intention for early 
marriage,”’ the latter announced, spear- 
ing the younger man with a disagreeable 
glance. 

“Yes?” interrogated Upton. 

“It amused her a lot,’ Marshall went 
on. “Laughed harder than she has any 
time since she come.” 

“I'll bet it would, the way you’d tell it. 
Titus, if it weren’t that you are an older 
man, and she’s too smart to believe what 
you say, I’d feel like knotting your mous- 
taches behind your ears. As it is, I don’t 
mind at all.” 

“You’re an abysmal young har,’ Mar- 
shall announced, “and not a bad scrap- 
per. You’ve scored twice at my expense 
now, but look out for the third time. I'll 
not lose my temper next time and over- 
look bets. Right now, you’re going off 
swelled up like a steer bloated on alfalfa, 
just because Barbara made eyes at you 
a minute ago. You wouldn't feel so all 
fired set up if you understood that flirtin’ 
came as natural to her as breathin’. You 
are just someone to practice on till Bail- 
ev shows up. Then she really gets into 
action.” 

Upton touched his mount’s flank with 
a quirt. ‘Il don’t doubt you're fabricat- 





ing, Titus; but, even at that, it leaves a 
dark brown taste in my mouth. I'm off.” 

For a mile, he loped the horse across 
the prairie, wondering if there was any 
truth in what Marshall had said. At the 
end, he was still ill at ease. Titus had 
sown the seeds of suspicion. 

(Continued next week) 





WOMAN HEADS EGG POOL 


Mere men have not a monopoly of di- 
recting large and successful farmers’ C0- 
operative marketing organizations in 
western Canada, where there are several 
such. Indeed, they haven't! The Sas- 
katchewan Egg and Poultry Producers, 
Ltd., with a total membership of over 
19,000, and doing a gross annual! turnover 
of approximately $600,000, was organized 
by a number of farmers’ wives less than 
three years ago. The first president was 
Mrs. John Holmes, of Asquith, Saskatch- 
ewan, and she still holds the office by 
popular choice. Only two of the six 
members of the board of directors aré 
men. They were elected, probably, 
prove that there is no sex superiority 
complex held by the overwhelmingly large 
number of women in the membership of 
the pool. 

The Saskatchewan egg and poultry 
pool was organized because the farmers’ 
wives regarded the system of individual 
selling as ine‘ficient and under it the 
full measure of profits was not going t? 
the producer. 

A charge of $2 is made to those joining 
the pool, one dollar of which is an organ- 
ization fee, the other dollar is for one 
share of stock in the pool. 
tract to deliver all their marketable eggs 

and poultry as directed by the pool. Ini 
tial payments are made to producers o 
delivery, and the balance as soon as the 
products” are sold and- the overhead 
charges are determined. All profits to 8 
to the members. 

Last year the pool marketed 18, 000, 000 
eges and over half a million pounds © 
dressed poultry, most of which went @ 
eastern Canada and the United States. 
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better than 200 to get consideration. 
points. A new community, 
a perfect record here and so make up for the 


Entry in the contest must be made by April 1. 


county or township map. 
2. Names of officers or leaders. 


I—PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


A—In and around homes ..... 
1—What per cent of farm families” have “comfortable 
and well built houses (lighting system, furnace 

and water in the home)? ..... 


Seema eee eee eres ee ete esesene 


B—In the community 


3—What about the means of commun ms a in the 
community—roads, automobiles, telephones, rural 
free delivery? .... 


I—METHODS OF SECURING FARM INCOME .........++- 


A—Efficient production ...... 
1—What is the percentage of farm iand ‘in ‘legumes? 
What percentage in corn? 
small grain? 


Peewee meee eee eseserereeeseeee 


county system? .......... 
3— Percentage of land covered each year with manure 
4—Three-year average yield of corn per acre, (Use 
reports here only from farmers who keep an ac- 
curate check) 


EEA eer 
6—On what percentage of the farms are ‘poultry 
flocks culled and properly housed? 


B—Efficient marketing ...... jvevkedés 
1—What percentage of farmers in ‘community ‘are 


2—-What percentage of farm products of community 


3—What improvements in marketing the: products of 
the community have been worked owt by coopera- 
tive action? 


iI—COOPERATIVE WAY OF LIFE .. 


A—Community organization ......... 
1—What is the principal community * organization? 
What percentage of the farmers belong to it? How 
often does it meet? What is the average attend- 
ance? .. 
2—Is mary a definite plan, a 
oped in advance, with go 
a Speer Prt a 
3—What is the relationship between the cooperatives 
and the social organizations? Do they work to- 
gether, and how? ....... ede eeedepitcosscaghc ced Eves 


B—Junior activities ....... 
1—What percentage of the boys ‘In ‘the ‘community (9 

to 19 years) are members of junior organizations, 

such as Four-H Clubs, Lone Scouts, etc.? 
2—What percentage of the girls in the communit 
club age (12 to 20) are members of Four-H Clubs 

or similar organizations- ...... ? ‘ aS 
3—How is the community backing work “for “boys: and 
girls? What social activities, athletic meets and 


Cem eee emt meee eH HEH SEH EEREEEE EEE EEE 


Pet P ee ete estes reeaet tas 


finite plan, a program . of work devel- 
als for the year’s activi- 





OOOO eee meee HOE EHH HSH E TFET OHHH EH Heer eee teenesee 


A—GENERAL RATING (450 Points) 


; -35 
2—What percentage of homes have had ‘jandscaping 
done to improve attractiveness of grounds?........15 


1—What buildings for community use ‘are “available— 
township hall, school, church, Grange hall, etc.?..20 

2—Is there a picnic ground or athletic field for com- 
munity use? What is it like; how e ane 


What percentage ae 
2—Are brood sows and ‘pigs “handled ‘by ‘the MeLean | 


5 


-10 
5—What percentage of farmers: keep: only ‘purebred 


members of cooperative marketing organizations?..15 


are marketed thru cooperative organizations?....15 


other special affairs are promoted for the a. 


aero 
4—How many of high school ‘and “college graduates 
are staying in the community? What appeal does 
the community make to young people of this 


MNEs ccth Vice wé bee datTowviwevscdeckd cease revese +euee 


C—Adult educational activities ...........seeeee 
1—What percentage of farm women in the ‘commu- 


nity are enrolled and taking — in home cae 


What percentage of farmers are ‘keeping become 


on their farm business? ....... 
3—What demonstrations in better farming “practices 
are being) conducted in the community? 
4—Is there a community library, or has the commu- 
nity made arrangements to. secure books from 
town or state libraries? What magazines or news- 
* papers are taken in the average farm home? What 
percentage have radios? 


| 
| or other course? .... 


D—Other types of community progress ......-..0.eeee00: 
1—What is the present condition of the’ “church? 

What is the community doing in this field? What 
ee ne of the members of the community be- 
to the church? (If the community is divided 
inte several church groups, “_ the number in 


ET Sk chee cake ceca teen en sen aehe thous whtdakesawwane 15 
2—What ‘is the present condition of the schoois? — 
What has the community done to improve them? 

What is it doing? eee 


3—Does the community | maintain an orchestra? A 


glee club? Athletic teams? Does it stage plays 
and pageants? Does it exchange programs with 
other groups? ......... 


4—Has a ee ARS health” program been’ developed? 
the community have adequate doctor and 
hurse servi 


COT cecrereeoscces erence eeeesesseresesese 


B—1928-1929 RECORD (550 Points) 


These points will be awardé¢d on the basis of the accom- 
a of the nner al ~ cae between Octo- 
r 1, 1928, and December 1, 


I—PROGRESS TOWARD BETTER FARMING ............ 
PROGRESS TOWARD BETTER BUSINESS ........... 
II—PROGRESS TOWARD BETTER LIVING ........ 

(Credit is given here for an; activities listed under “‘Co-- 
operative wer of Life.” 


Community Score Card 


To score high in this contest, a community must first qualify as a well bal- 
anced community, and, second, must rank high in the work done during 1928-29. 
There are 450 possible points under the first head; a community must rate 
Under the second head, there are 550 
poorly equipped in some ways, might make nearly 
poor score under A. Work done 
from October 1, 1928, to December 1,1929, will be credited under B. 
A report of work must be 
sents in by September 1, 1929, and-a final report by December 1, 1929. 
When reports are sent in, the following primary information should be given: 
1. Name and location of the community; chart approximate boundaries on a 


Points 
Allotted 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
250 
80 
60 
55 
55 
150 
150 
250 
1000 


These may be the names of a self-appointed 
committee of two or five people who wish to take the lead in scoring their 


community. 
3. Total number of farm families in the community..............ccceecececes 
4. Type of community organization, club, grange or other............. Seteste 


Score 


teeter 
eeeres 


eeeeee 














RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Several times lately a chain station has 
been tuned in for the “Cheerio” period, 
broadcast from New York. It is a.bright 
feature, with a mixture of humor, pathos 
and philosophy. The canary, or canaries, 
singing during the music are wonderful. 
There is something very fascinating to 
me in the song of a canary coming over 
the air. This morning (Friday), the birds 


were in fine form and did their best to 
drown out the music of the orchestra. 

Henry Field, of KFNF, is having lots 
of fun over the so-called foreigners who 
broadcast Saturday night. They were 
really just the usual “seed house folks,” 
but a lot of people seemed to think Mr. 
Field had really imported a lot of foreign 
talent. Many of the followers of KFNF 
have requested the station to return to 
its own particular style of entertainment 
and leave those foreigners severely alone. 

Mr. Virgil Williamson, Rockwell City, 
Iowa, wrote me a very interesting letter 
this week. He mentions two stations that. 
Il have never heard, KAO, of Spokane, and- 
WAPI, Birmingham, Ala., and says -they 
usually come in with great power. This 
correspondent signs his letter, ‘‘Yours for 
more Philco and less Lucky Strike.”” Mr. 
Williamson is lucky in picking up Canadi- 
an stations. My set often brings in To- 
ronto, CKGW, and CKY, Winnipeg, and 
once or twice a Montreal station has been 
heard, but that is about all I ever get 
from Canada. Mr. Williamson also states 
that he now gets more stations than he 
used to listen to before November 11. 

This week, my correspondence seems to 
emphasize the fact that rural listeners 
have not much to complain about at pres- 
ent. Several state emphatically that ra- 
dio is better now than ever, and remark 
that only city people complain. Of course, 
we must take radio as we find it, and if 
country people are satisfied, I envy them. 

A correspondent asks me how Hen- 
derson, of KWKH, will come out of the 
big fight. Of course, I don’t know. Other 
correspondents complain and abuse me 
for my attitude toward the southern sta- 
tion. Personally, I have absolutely noth- 
ing against Henderson or his station as 
far as programs afe concerned. But I do 
most emphatically protest against some 
of the language he broadcasts. Whether 
he wins his fight or not, my opinion and 
that of my whole family will remain the 
same on that point. 

According to the newspapers, the com- 
mission is having a hard time in decid- 
ing ‘the KWKH matter. One paper states 
that continuance of the station if allowed 
by the commission might be construed as 
an admission that “obscenity and profan- 
ity’? are in the interest and convenience 


_of the listening public. The words in quo- 


tation marks are not mine, so please don’t 
blame me for using them. 

At KMA, the boys from the Philippines 
are still doing well. The Spanish girl, 
Miss Rosario, is making a great number 
of friends. Probably the collection of for- 
eign artists at KMA were the subject of 
the burlesque staged from a nearby sta- 
tion. KMA will not object, probably, as 
those same foreign artists have a very 
widespread audience, and thoroly deserve 
their popularity. 

Did you hear Henry Field sing a few 
nights ago. Yes, he sang—after giving 
his audience fair warning. He has been 
asked to sing again by at least one of his 
listeners, but most of his friends think he 
should leave the singing to Lu Etta and 
the other artists at KFNF. No offense, 
Henry, but you sound better talking than 
singing. The same applies to Earl May. 
Now, get mad if you want to! 

Of course, we all listened to the big 
fight. Was it a big fight? Graham Mc- 
Namee announced, but all the way thru 
there seemed to be less enthusiasm than 
when he described the Tunney-Dempsey 
argument. Probably some listeners and 
readers will write to abuse me because I 
frankly state I do not like prize fights 
anywhere, least of all over radio. My old 
friend, D. Tibbits, Cherry Hill Farm, East 
Jordan, Mich., sent.a very welcome letter, 
especially welcome because he shares my 
views with regard to KWKH. 

WNAX, Yankton, S. D., reaches out 
wonderfully well. HK must have very fine 
transmitting apparatus, as the tone is 
always wonderful and the wave sharp. 
KMMJ, Clay Center, Neb., comes in only 
now and then. WKY, Oklahoma City, 
nearly always has a terrible heterodyne, 
but this last week has been rather good 
for radio. One of the peculiar things hap- 
pening this week is the almost total si- 
lencing of WLW, Cincinnati. Up to a 
few days ago, that station could be 
picked up almost any time, day and night, 
but this week it has been quite hard to 
get. WGN has behaved the same way. 
Powerful for weeks and then for no ap- 
parent reason becoming silent night after 
night. 

H. C. Jackson, Brooks, Iowa, states that 
he has become disgusted with me and my 
column since the reallocation, and thinks 
a good set would help my disposition, He 
quotes the following stations as furnish- 
ing him with good entegtainment: KFNF, 
KMA, KFAB, KSO, WOW, WHO, KMMJ, 





WAAW, KICK and many others. He says 
he has good reception day and night. If 
I had good day and night reception for 
one week, I would never write another 
word of complaint about radio. 

WDAF, Kansas City, is now entertain- 
ing us—and how! WHB has apparently 
joined WLW in silence, and has not been 
heard for weeks. It seems to me a pity 
that the Biblical drama is still broadcast 
in the middle of the day. That used to 
be a great Sunday evening feature. Now 
what we like most on Sundays is to hear 
Doctor Cadman’'s answers to questions. 

With envy for those who are getting 
such wonderful radio, Radiophan signs off. 


Country Air 


The man of the house came in-tonight 
grumbling over the brilliant display of 
northern lights—afraid they would disturb 
the reception of the Sharkey-Stribling 
fight. (Of course, it didn’t make any dif- 
ference to me.) But it came in fine thru 
WLW. Very fine! In fact, if it hadn't 
come in so fine, I'd have this column 
done by this time. 

The m. of the h. says the radio has 





gone into a _ eclinch now. Bartlett's 
“Dream” is coming in from one station 
and an orchestra is coming in with a 


lively dance tune from another. ‘Have 
to come a Magnolia on ’em,” says the m. 
of the h. as he breaks the clinch. 


I had been familiarizing son John with 
the story and air of the Pilgrim Chorus 
at the piano, so that when it came in 
over the radio it would be familiar to 
him... Yesterday he picked it up some- 
where or other and burst out with, “Oh, 
mother, here’s ‘Whére Do We Go from 
Here?’ ” 


The loveliest N. B. C. music of thé 
week was “Twilight Voices,” thru WOC, 
at 4:30 p. m., Sunday. The voices are 
those of a splendid mixed quartet assist- 
ed by two coloratura sopranos—the cana- 
ries, Blue Boy and Big’ Boy. True to 
coloratura temperament, they sang in 
mad abandon to “The Glow-worm,” re- 
fusing all but a final twitter to “The 
Merry Widow.” | The quartet for this 
wholly appropriate hour of subdued mu- 
sic is assisted by a string trio. It looks 
as if this might be a regular feature. The 
theme song, “Just a Song at Twilight,” 
is beautifully hummed at the opening and 
close of the feature. 


The whole family came home from the 
annual community party at an hour that 
is nobody's business in particular, tired 
but happy. The hired man switched on 
the radio, hitting WOAI, Texas, just as 
a soprano voice was wailing the strain, 
“-breaks the day too soon,” from “Jua- 
nita.”” Talk about not being able to get 
appropriate music over the radio! 





I think with such pity of all the poor 
unfortunates who were present to see our 
feNow Iowan, Mr. Hoover, inaugurated. 
For me, an easy chair, a front row view, 
the mending done—how much better to 
be a radio witness from the farm than an 
eye witness in Washington. And how 
wonderful to share the solemn thrill and 
colorful parade from our comfortable 
homes in the hinterland! 





The men at our house are so enthused 
about the new multiple hitches being 
broadcast over WLS during the noon 
hour, that I fully expect them to draft 
half the dairy herd into service in order 
to get a team big enough to suit their 
tastes. I’m sure of one thing, when I try 
a multiple hitch, I'm going: to leave Old 
Daisy at home in the barn. She always 
tries to bite me when I lead the horse 
to the hay fork. 





All set for the next big event in radio 
history! The farm meeting on March 14, 
at 9:30 p. m., central standard time. The 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Four-H Clubs and 
many other farm groups will be repre- 
sented in song, story and speech. This 
meeting is a significant feature in farm 
interests. Plans are being made all over 
the United States for farmers to gather 
wherever there is a radio (and where 
there is none, the Radio Corporation of 
America has offered to lend the neces- 
sary set on request from properly au- 
thorized farm leaders), and listen to this 
program in company with their neigh- 
bors. The sense of fellowship and cam- 
eraderie that gives the radio its friendly 
character will be especially evident on 
such an occasion where countless num- 
bers of us listen to the voices of our lead- 
ers at the same instant. Our living-room 
isn’t very big, but it’s going to hold some 
other farmers besides ourselves that 
night. Won’t you write a note to your 
station and tell them how you like the 
idea of being one big farm family, and 
tell how many people listened in with 
you? If this feature gets over as we ex- 
pect it to, such programs may become a 
regular feature.—A Farm Woman. 





BUILD $4,000,000 ELEVATOR 
Work has begun on the construction of 
the 5,400,000-bushel grain elevator to be 
built at Prescott, Ontario, on the River 
St. Lawrence, opposite Ogdensburg, New 
York, by the Canadian government, at a 
cost of approximately $4,000,000, 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE- COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
dowr over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level, Hogs,; oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly ‘below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


study. 
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Fisher's index number ......| 147, 94 





CATTLE—At Chicago 
ccoee ‘| 169! 93 





1,300-pound fat cattle 















































1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 171) 98 
Ganners and cutterS .....6..| 180 100 
Feeders cocceceesescece aban all 187| 96 
HOGS—At —— 
‘Heavy NOMS ceccccce oovcecece 134 137 
Light NORe ...ccceccoee eseees| tan 133 
UR as oe vio ae 00s0eeseeeee 125 140 
Sows (rough) ss et alas Sa 125) 148 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs _....-. +e eee e eee eee eel 197, 106 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool. at Boston} 181 10 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 91 59 
GRAIN 
At Chicago f 
Gorn: ho. 2 mised .ssscvanse 149 99 
Data No. 2 white ...0<scs02 109 84 
Wheat No. 2 red 632.010.0008 } 118 86 
Wheat, No. 1 northern men 109) 92 
On lowa Farms— | | 
by EePererrrTT ee recrririT TTT ee 150 109 
CSE ssoipces wvibin we pinmininewelone | 103 3 
“MILL. FEEOS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee) 7159 7 
* Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 184 129 
Bran, at Kansas City .....+. | 120 80 
Shorts, at Kansas iCty ...... i | iis __ 8d 
HAY 
No, 1 timothy, at Chic: ago. ..| ~ fis} 117 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 177 1 
OTHER FARM “PRODUCTS 
utter, at Chicago ........ "445, «103 
(Mover wank: at Toledo es i182 104 
Timothy seed, at ¢ ‘hicago. 85 163 
Cotton, at New York ........ 153 112 
Esgs, at Chicago ..... poseece 149 135 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Saved 109} 105 
126 120 
162 112 
129 97 
Cern— | | 
MAY sccccscccesnocsscoe coneel 1438 102 
PY cnc ¥00eenbeae cans one 143 102 
Oz ts— | 
MOG. sce cavewens error soscel “De 
JOLY. coccosccesvovsecesenses 104, 93 
Wheat— | 
MOY osseesese sesceee wswvnsy) 207 96 
DY ossa00500080e0oen eeseee) Ene 99 
Lurd— | | 
MAS sii conacsebausunes ssiese} S32] “SBS 
BEIT 66406 kiko eee 'e0e Fe ee 116 106 
Sides— | | 
BON ivcndeennsasschehssoens | 125\. 120 


oes) 1351 > 120 
INDUSTRIAL "PRODUCTS 





Coke, at Connellsville ...... ~ 82) +109 
Iie iron, at Birmingham ene} 116 103 
Copper, at New York ....... | 110 129 
Crude petroleum, at N. York) 209, 146 


Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 


201 117 














1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 194 121 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x6 and 2.B (finish)...|) 494 104 
Cement_....... Prrrrrreree Tee 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | | 
month of January ........ |; 241, 108 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | 
et New Work ..4<0<<> coocee( 181 167 
Industrial stocks ...sss.seses 409 151 
Railroad stocks ...........-+ | 140 115 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
14% per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
atrout 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1913, or about 236 per 
ant of pre-war normal. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
rvilrond wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal 





FARM LAND—lowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.45 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $10.18 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the pereentage for the week ending 
Feb, 16, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 116 per cent, grain 107 per 
cent, livestock 89 per cent, lumber 82 
per cent, ore 98 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 103 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


The Week’s Markets 



































CATTLE 
| |g 
a = nH 
s| 2/4 
S Y —} 
E =|] 38 
° oO] & 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
~ Choice and ae 
- ~ Last week .......b.-..{13.38/14.12/13.38 
Week before ccccccee ef{la.00/14.00/13.25 
Good— } | 
Last week .....eeeee++(12.25)13.00/12.20 
Week before .........-j11.88/13.25|12.00 
Medium— | ] 
EGSt WEEK «0 cecccosesstlidalieueliie 
Week before .........{10.75/11.75/10.95 
Common— | | 
Last week .....cc+e0-.| 9.50/10.25) 9.50 
WOE WOOD 65000065 9.12}10,12| 9.25 
Light ——— beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs, down) — | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...... ian 113.50)14.25/13.75 
Week before ......... {13.38/14.38/13.62 
Medium and good— | j 
Last week ve seeeeeeeee(11.62/12.62) 11.88 
Week before .........j{11.38/12.50/11.75 
Common— | | 
Last week .....ccceee) 9.50]10,25| 9.50 
Week before ...... oe 9.12/10.12) 9.25 
Butcher eattle— | } 
Heifers— } | 
Last week ......+2+5-+|10.00)10.75|10.25 
Week before .........- 10.00|19.88/10.25 
Cows— 
Last week .........+-.-| 9.00] 9.00] 9.00 
Week before .........| 9.25] 9.38} 9.00 
Bulls— | | 
Last week ......c++e.-{ 9-00) 9.50) 9.00 
Week before .....ce2+) 9.25| 9.95! 9.25 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last week ...cccocccoe}| 6.12] 6.82] 6.00 
Week before .; eee] 6.25] 6.38) 6.00 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
Last week ......+ge00-.(11:25{11.25/11.45 
Week be fore eccccces o{10.88/10.88 11.12 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Last week .occcccccece| 312] 8.38) 8.62 
Week before ........2++ 7.50} 8.00) 8.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 


Last week .... |0.581 58/10, 92/10.60 


eee eeee 





Week before ....... a 9.92 10. | 9.92 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 

Last week ....... ee st 60{10. 98 10.75 

WEEE DOIG vicscvcccé 9.95\10.55 10.08 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 

Last week ....0» .|10.38/10.78/10.62 

Week before ...... Roan 9.90)10.55) 9.95 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) { 

Last week ...... Eosees 75|10.45; 9.82 

Week before ..... oe ry 38) 9. 82, 9.38 


Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 











Last Week 5.6% cocccee!| 9,90)10.05| 9.32 
Week DetOre. ..cccvscs 9.50) 9.70) 9.05 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
LRGt WEEK <o.6s0c00 A 925 8.58 
Week before ...scccecleceee) B62) 8.15 

Stock pigs— | 
Leat week .cscee ssassnt eee eissce*s 8.58 
Week before ...... aie ee | 8.15 

SHEEP 





Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 





TG WOE. vswcseces .../16.12/16.62'16.00 
Week before ......... 15.92/16.68/ 15.62 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
EM WOOK .cccoccccess 112.12{12.88/12.25 
Week hefore ...c..0s< 12:38}12.88/12.1> 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week ...... oeeeces |12.00)13.00 12.75 
Week before ......... 12.00)12.88 12.63 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | | 
> aa 8.75) 8.68 8.38 
WTOC DOTOTO oc ccacens } 8.62} 8.58! 8.12 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














HAY 
2 
3 % 1 & 
&| 28 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | | 
 , AS, ERIS Aires 
WOE DORE cca. se achesnss Lecewe {21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
er RATS pee 20.50 
Week before ......... Lees -+»|20.50 
Alfalfa choice— % oe 
OT SME 25.25/32.50) 
Week before ...... ...{25.26131.00! 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
ER ORK scvcedoesncet 23.50|29.75 
Week before ,......../23.50/28.75 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week .....00.+00+|22-19}20.50 
Week before speeeeee + 22.75|26.00/ 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | Se 
Last week ......c0....{22,251/28.20 
Week before ........- {2 -25) 23.25) 
Oat straw— | 
Last week .,....-..2--| 9.50} 9.00/10.50 
Week beford ......... 9. 301 10.00/10.50 























GRAIN 
ie, 4 
Je — ee oe 
|} @& | 2 “ & 
= “ cA a 
| A e = n 
é = 4 uv 
Ss | fo) we 6 
Corn, No. 2Y— {| | | 
Last week ....| .97 | .89 | .89% 
Week before ..) .97%4) .89 8815 
Corn, No. 3Y— } | | 
Last week ....! .9414| .864%4 .87%,, .# 
Week before ..| 9414 .86%% .861%4 .88% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ....| .92% 85 14 86 


| 86 
81% 86% 


Week before ..| .9 
Oats— 


Last week ....| .511%%! .48%4 .52% .46% 

Week before ,.| .52%) .49 ‘52% ATTY 
Barley— 

Last week ....| .681%4 .68 65% 


Week before ..| .70 68 65% 
Rye— ) 

Last week 1.09% é 

Week before  F 14% 
Wheat; No. 2 hard 


—_ 





























Last week .e -/1.2614/1.16%4 b/1 17 (1.15% 
Week before ../1.30 7|1.22 | (1.2014:1.1914. 
FEEDS 
o{ 2/4] 
® z ° = 
A} = Q a = 
| 21/3] & 
Ei e|/ fie] & 
=s|6¢isi2i8 
a “ia Qa 6) 
Bran— } | { 
Last week..../29.50}26.50/ 27.25 32.00 
Week before..|30.50)27.75 27°75 32.00, 
Shorts— 
Last week....|28.75,27.50/26.50 36. 00! 
Week before.. *}29. 50/30. 30). ot. 25) 36. 00, 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week....|34.50)....-j...+. 35.00 
Week before../34.50|... x 35.00 
Linseed meal j ' 
(oO. p.— | 
Last week.,../61.50)..... 58.50 
Week before.. |61.50).. oe» 58.50} 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— | | 
Last week....|47.75} } 
Week before. .|47.50| | 
Tankage— } | 
East week....|s0>-] 70.00 ..... 39.00 70.00 
Week before..|..... |70.00|... . .|80.00)70.00 
Gluten— | | | | 
Last week....| paeae ewan sccehnlea eee 44.65 
Week before..|..... ae EY Ree {44.65 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points,. car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa .agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of —— 
woel for five-vear average, 1923- 





The followin 





























bo is, 
sO 253 aw 
en a an 
o et Cae 
we an ale J 
te | 82] s&e 
ee Sq] S55 
MOWER govt cece 44.5) 50.8! 61.2 
BIOS. niicsce 53.1 41.3] 63.0 
Missouri ..2+:«- 71.8 65.6 55.0 
Nebrask: 69.3 69.2 88.0 
ERNSOS  ovces 95.4 79.6 76.6 
Indiana ..¢é... 70.1 85.3! 63.7 
WED iwtotcees 95.6 48.5 40.9 
Total 7 corn } | 
__belt states.. _ 60.4) 68.8 61.5 69.5 
“Week ending ~ February 15, 1929, as- a 


percentage of receipts for the correspond- 


ing week ending February 17, 1928—lIowa, 
69.3 per cent; Illinois, 64.7; Missouri, 76.1; 
Nebraska, 60.9: Kansas, 72.7; Indiana, 


105.1; eorn belt 


states, 


Ohio, 41.3; total, seven 


68.9 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, 
49c, w -_ 


creamery extras, last week 
before 48%,c; cheddar cheese, 
22\4c, week before 224,¢: eggs, 





s, last week 36\c, week before 

last week 30c, week before 

32c; fat hens, last week 3lc, week be- 
fore 32c: broilers, last week 33e, week 
before 33c; geese, last week 23c, week 


before 23c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 97%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.60 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.10, week be- 
fore $13.00. Chicago—Last week $11.85, 
week before $11. 85. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 88c, week before 87\4c. 


OTHER FAR™ PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood w-l at Boston is 53c, 
light native «-"7 hu + at Chicagp 13%¢c, 
home grown. ver ¢_-d at Toledo $17. 50, 
and cotton at New York 20%c. Iowa . 
vator shelled corn prices are about 80% 
for No. 3 shelled and 78%c fr No. ri 
shelted, new oats 42140, amd wheat $1.04%4. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
February were 3,329,000 bushels, as com- 
ared with 2,7 20, 000 bushels for the week 

fore and 2 "395, ‘000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in February were 909,000 bushels, 
as campared with 1,535,000 ‘bushels the 
week before and 811,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
fourth week in February were 62,000 
bushels, as compared with 170,000 bushels 
for the week before and 158,000 busHels for 
the same week last year. 














Livestock Receipts and | 
Prices H( 






















































Fog prices are 98 per cent of the ten. a 
year, average, as contrasted with 115 per 
cent for fat’ cattle, 82 per cent for shee eep 
and 109 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for ree 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaile@ 
week by week for the past eight weekg ; 
Each week is compared with the ten-year “ 
average of the corresponding week, thug i4 
eliminating all seasonal bias. tf 

*HOGS 
~ _ 
3 C ! 
Bgl 
Bele , 
vO a 
S21 
GO) & 
January 4to 10 ......J 112] 102 Ts 
sanwary 11 tO 87  .iccccss 98 86/85 if 
Jannaty .18. to Bt. .cicecscté FE 89! 3 a 
January 26 te 31 ....ccc. 85 $2| ga i 
February : 16 9 haveect 300 90) ge a 
February 8 to 14 .......] 108 98! 9g , 
February 15 to 21 .......| 102 87| 9g iy 
February 22 to 28 ...... ‘ 86; %9| & ¢ 
tCATTLE : o 
January 4 to 10 ........) 91) 95] iam ft 
January 11 to 17 ........| 77/83) GRR 
January 18 to 24 ........| 60, 70) 111i 
January 25 to 31... 76) 74! ig - 
Pomeusry 140 To.scce 82| 73| 12 
February 8 to 14 .,...... | 77 77| 108 
February 15 to 21 ....... | 72; 1) 114 
February 22 to 28 ....... 69| 80, 115 
tSHEEP 
January 90; 121 
January 80) 104 
January 81; 193 
January 3 99| 
February 88) 104 
February 77| 110 
February 99} 106 
february 22 to-28 ....... | 84] 106 
TLAMBS 
sumunty 4 TO Fe vicscccs 90| 121 
January £3 16 27 ssc ewse 80) 104; 
January 18 to 24. Z 81; 102 
January 25 to 31 ........ 83 gy! 
Pouary 1410 FT scccsse 88) 104 
Pepruary © £0 84 ciccscnct 77| 110! 
February 15 to 21 ....... if 99; 106 
February 22 to 28 .......| 84) 106, 109 





*Hogs> eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 











CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 








OT 











february 22..... 10.75) 8.05! 11.40) 12.05 
February 23 .....]| 10.75; 8.15} 11.40! 12.00 

He aan dl / aa 10.70, 8.25) 11.60 12.20 » 
‘ebruary 26 ..... 10.65, 8.006; 11.75; 12.6 ’ 
February 27 2111. | 10.75 8.10] 11.80 12.00 —X 
February 28 ..... 11.00, 8.154 11.75 11.99 











—$——— 


| 1928 | 1927 | 1926 











February 22 11.003, 








15 | 18m 
February | .985g| .7216| .77 ihe 
Februa ry 25 | .983%| .72 17% 
Februa ry 26 -967%%| .74 F 
February : -993g| .73%4| .78% 
February ; .99 -73 oh ] 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oit-cake meal is $4! 
in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS i 
Exports of lard the fourth week in 

February were 12,249,009 pounds, as con a 
pared with 9,768,000 pounds the oul 


before and 10,881,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork th 
fourth week in February were 2,833.0 
pounds, as.compared with 3,548,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,767,000 pounds fo 
the same week last year. 











CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


Checks to the total amount of $1,430,791 — 
were recently distributed to members of 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Elevators, rec 
Ltd., all of whom are farmers.  Thes? 
checks represented the surplus earnings 
of the Saskatchewan pool elevator system 
for the crop year 1927-28. At fhe annual 
meeting of Saskatchewan wheat pool del 
egates, held in Regina last November, if 
was decided that these be distributed ™ 
the members in cash. The payment } 
being made on the basis of 114 cents be 
bushel for grain delivered thru pool coun 
try elevators and 1 cent per bushel for 
grain delivered to pool terminals over ‘the 
platform. 

This is the third payment in cash cov- 
ering the excess charges refund whic 
has been made to pool members. 7! 
amount of the surplus earnings of : 
katchewan Pool Eleyators, Ltd., da 
1925-26 was returned to growers in 
ruary, 1927, and amounted to $474 
This figure jumped to $1,372,000 fer 1 
27, and for 1927-28 to $1,430,791.66, 
amount recently distributed. 
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Stop Horn Growihg 


iY 

PASTE eAT E 

pie cosas ‘No danger. The horn button is killed » ithout 
harming the calf. Endorsed by veterinarians. Guaranteed 
Contes Supply for 50 young calvessent postpaid $1. 


Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., Denver, 


ALVES won't grow horns after one - Be 
tion of the safe —_— 
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Established 1875 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“If we farmers had known-at 
21 what we know at 41, we prob- 
ably wouldn’t have lasted be- 
yond 22,” re 








ADD JOKES FOR W. F. TOUR IN 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 

“A pity to see all that going to waste,’ 
said one tourist to another, as they stood 
near a waterfall in the ranges. 

The other cordially agreed with him, 
and added: ‘‘Like me, you are, I suppose, 
a civil engineer?” 

“Oh, no,” said the first one, 
the dairying industry.” 


‘Tm im 


LIBERAL BANKER 

Two Louisville darkies were discussing 
their banker. 

“Dey say he’s kindah tight,” 

“Tight, nothing!’’ said the other. ‘‘Dat 
man’s as lib’l as dey makes ‘em. He 
loaned me five dollahs two yeahs ago an’ 
he ain’ nevah ast fo’ it yit. Ehb’ry 
Sat’day I goes ’round an’ pays him two- 
bits intrust, and he says foh me not to 
worry ‘bout dat principal. No, suh, dat 
banker shuah am white.” 


said one. 


GOOD IDEA 
“You know, I suffer horribly 


Gas Man: 
with gastritis. 

Our Emma: “Well, I wonder you stay 
with ’em. Why don’t you try and get 2 
job with the electric light company?” 








A colored employe of an express com- 
pany approached his superior with the 
query: ‘Boss, what we gwine do ‘bout 
dat billy-goat? He’s done et up where 
he gwine.” 


INN-NO-SENSE 

A college student arose from his table in 
a fashionable dining-room and walked to- 
ward the door. 

He was passing the house detective at 
the entrance when a silver sugar bowl 
dropped from his bulging coat. 

The guest glanced calmly at the officer, 
then turned with an expression of polite 
annoyance toward the occupants of the 
room. ‘“‘Ruffians,’” he said; “who threw 
that?’’ 


FAMOUS SAYINGS OF EVERY-DAY 
WOMEN 

“T’'ve had plenty of chances to go on 
the stage, but my folks won’t‘let me.” 

“You'll eat your spinach or you won't 
get a bit of dessert.” 

“Tl have to have a little extra money 
this week.” 
“Anyhow, 
the roots.” 

“You must promise not to tell another 
soul.” 

“I'd do anything to lose a few pounds. 

“You don’t know the half of it.” 

“When did you shave last?’ 

“My feet are killing me.” 

“Mind your own business.” 

“Don’t forget to write.” 

“Wipe off your feet.’ 

“Now you stop!” 


I notice her hair is dark at 


” 


WE WISHED WE’D THOUGHT OF IT 

Wild and disheveled, watery of eye, and 
trembling of limb, he burst into the den- 
tist’s consulting room and addressed the 
molar merchant in gasping tones: 

“Do you give gas here?” 
** replied the dentist. 

“Does it put a man to sleep?” 

“Of course.” 

“Nothing would wake him?” 

“Nothing. But ee 

“Wait a bit. You could break his jaw 
or black his eye without him feeling it?’ 

“My dear sir, of course, I——” 

‘It lasts for only about half a minute, 
doesn’t it?’ 

Mics Rg 

With a war-whoop of joy and relief, the 
excited man threw off his coat and waist- 
coat. 

“Now,” he. yelled, as he tugged at his 
shirt, “get yer gas-engine ready. I want 
you to pull a porous-plaster off my back.” 

















Corn Diseases Destroy 
215.000,000 Bushels 





Theat Seed lhis Way to actriod 


Corn Root Rots and Increase Yields 


T.LAST you can stop root rot 

diseases from stealing a big 
share of your corn profits every 
season! 


You can’t do it just by planting 
selected seed. Even the best seed 
often carries root rot infection. But 
you can control these diseases—and 
increase your yield —by treating 
seed with Du Bay Semesan Jr., the 
effective dust disinfectant. 


In exhaustive tests by Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Semesan Jr. 
gave spectacular control of Diplodia, 
Gibberella and Basisporium—the or- 
ganisms which result in crop losses 
by seedling blight, plant-barrenness, 
nubbin-bearing stalks, rotted roots 
and down corn, 


Makes Early Planting Safer 
Each day’s delay in planting—after 
the normal planting time—means a 
loss of about 1 bushel per acre. 
Semesan Jr. protects early planted 
seed against rotting. “If conditions 
unfavorable to germination develop 
soon after the corn is planted, the 


oU BAY 


Seed Disinfectants 


SEMESAN 


REG. U. GS. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


dust prevents the development of 
diseases,” said Dr. J. R. Holbert, of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, in 
discussing the merits of Semesan Jr. 


Greater Yield at Little Cost 


Semesan Jr. costs less than 3c an 
acre for field corn. Applied as a 
dust. Killsdisease ; harmless to seed. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular 
34 says Semesan Jr. gave average 
increased yields of 1.9 bushels per 
acre on nearly disease-free seed, and 
12 bushels on diseased seed. 


J. B. Faas, Sheboygan County, Wis- 
consin, says, “Corn seed treated with 
Semesan Jr. retained its vitality dur- 
ing cold, rainy weather.” 


Diseases of many other crops can be 
controlled with Du Bay Seed Disin- 
fectants. Mail the coupon below for 
information, or ask your seedsman, 
druggist, hardware dealer or general 
merchant for pamphlets on Ceresan, 
for seed grains; Semesan Bel, the 
instantaneous potato dip, and Seme- 
san, for vegetable and flower seed 
and bulbs. 
Bayer-SemesaNn Company, Inc., 
Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions 


of The Bayer Company, Inc., and 
_E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


JR. 





Street or R. F. D.. 


StG8E< cocveccocece 








Bayer-Sremesan Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send FREE, Du Bay pamphlets checked below. 
[J] Corn (J Cire. 34 [J] Cereal [J Potato ( Flower [J Vegetable 


NGM cccccccesce eeveccoccoccoece 
TOMB cécndecescdecesssdsececdavecdt tthadsandattuds 


.-Dealer’s Name. 

























MYERS & BRO. CO. 
World Headquarters for 
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Look for what you need 
.__Sell what you wish through these columns 








RATE 10c PER WORD Ir cstet ne att ot tae carey (TR). ie 
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Number Insertions 





2 1 13 
201g 240 \$ ios 4-20'$ 9-c0lgis-60 
1.30} 2.60) 3.90 5. 





30! 2.60 20) 10.40) 16.90 , 
1.40} 2.80) 4201 5.60 11.20) 18.20 
1.50] 3.00} 4.50) 6.00| 12.00) 19.50 
1.60) 3.20) 4.80) 6.40) 12.80' 20.80 
1.70] 3.40} 5.10) 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
1.80| 3.60| 5.40} 7.20| 14.40, 23.40 
1.90} 3.80! 5.70] 7.60) 15.20 24.70 
2.00! 4.00! 6.00| 8.00! 16.00) 26.00 
2.10} 4.20! 6.30 8.40| 16.80) 27.30 
2.20] 4.40] 660| 8.80| 17.60) 28.60 
2.30| 4.60| 6.90) 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
2.40] 4.80! 7.20) 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
‘jo wf 2.50/ 5.00: 7.50] 10.00! 20.00) 32.50 
2 . w=} 2.60) _5.20| 7.80) 10.40) 20.80) 33. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, ‘Davenport, broadcast 
yroduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 
GRAIN 
BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
on conservative margin 
hicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S$. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — GUARAN- 
teed to work to suit or return and get your 
money. Price, $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, Pres- 
cott, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
$7 up. Ideal watch dogs. Ray Cranston, 
Odebolt, Towa. = = 
REGISTERED SHEPHERDS, COLLIE-SHEP- 
herds, Bull watch dogs, $10. Wilbur Day, 
Brighton, Towa. 

















GRAIN 
or future deliver 
basis. Members 














pein Peat _COLLIES : i im tecinnet f 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 


prize winning stock. The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 


panion. Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 





PUREBRED WHITE COLLIE PUPS, $7.50- 
_ $10. Paul F. W hisler, Panora, Iowa. | 
S:> SaRRAEnCER 
TRAPPERS—WANTED, UNINJURED LIVE 
minks. Also all kinds raw furs, and jack- 
rabbits. Good price paid. Mink Ranch, Frost. 
Minn. ae ee 
LARGE PROFITS RAISING MINK. START 
with best foundation stock. Large, dark 
Alaskan mink; full instructions, care, feeding 


and breeding. Booking orders for 1929 young. 
Howard Anderson, Ogdensburg, Wis. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS OF VERY GOOD 
quality fur, from registered stock. Prices 
very reason able. Erdahl Fox Farm, Blue 
JOO i 
FARM LANDS 

So CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN J JOAOU IN VALLEY OF CALI- 

fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get. our 


farm paper, ““The Earth,” free for six months. 
Cc. L. Sea “—e General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS _ 
IMPROV ED FARM FOR SALE, 0% ACRES 
Write for information. W. F. Huddleston, 
i. 
webs MINNESOTA Faw 
COME TO MINNESOTA—STAY AND PROS 
per. Healthful climate, reasonably-priced 
improved or unimproved land, plenty of rain, 








good crops. The greatest dairy state—cream- 
eries everywhere. Fine -schools. churches. 
neighbors, communities. You'll do better 
here. Wonderful lakes for recreation. Send 
now for free book full of interesting facts. 
Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota As- 
sociation, 1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
TO PROSP ECTIVE FARM BUYERS OR 

renters who wish to improve their condi- 
tion, we have desirable improved farms in 
this diversified miles 


farming district, 70 
west of Minneapolis. Write or call on us. 
First National Bank, Litchfield, Minn 
STATE FORE( *LOSED FARMS—FOR SALE, 
'g per cent down, 33 years to pay. Send 
hoe list of county you are interested in. 
Department of Rural Credit, 610 Hamm Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 














CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 


Minn. 








FARM LANDS 


FOOD PRODUCTS 





LIVESTOCK 











MISSOURI __ 


64 ACRES. NEAR HIGHWAY, 2 MILES 
city 60,000; five cows, 15 hogs, team, wagon, 
harness, tools included; two and_ one-half 


miles town, one-half mile cannery; 50 in cul- 
tivation, some bottom land, spring watered, 
fuel, young orchard, acre grapes, strawber- 
ries, four-room frame house, good barn, two 
poultry houses, garage; owner unable to 
farm; $2,800 gets all, port cash; exceptional 
bargain; free list March specials. Tnited 
Farm Agency, 828-WF New York Life Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


pn NEBRASKA _ 
BARGAINS IN WESTERN 
farms and cattle ranches, 

unimproved, _ Johnson Shults, | Potter, Neb. _ 


“Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


WISCONSIN 

“HAPPY LAND’—THE MOST PROSPER- 

ous farming district in Upper Wisconsin; 
because no crop failures, no drouths, healthful 
climate, beautiful scenery; lakes and rivers 
full of game fish; plenty game and birds; 
fur animals; ideal farm sites for workers; no 
slack season; winter work cutting logs, ties, 
fenceposts, cord and pulp wood; best new 
dairying section in Wisconsin; clover, small 
grains, root crops, berries and fruits sure 
crops; modern schools, churches, creameries 
anc good roads; 95 per cent of settlers are 
farm owners, not renters; room for you and 
many more; prices low, terms easy; 10 years 
to pay; we help you, but you need $300 to $500 
to start; we locate you on new land near 
neighbors and roads; write today for reliable 
information; no obligation; we own this Jand, 
not agents; we show, you letters from set- 
tlers now farming this land. Edward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Room 2107, 100 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, IIL 


LAND OPENING 

LAND OPENING—A NEW RAILROAD 

line has opened one of the best farming and 
stock-raising sections of Montana. A new 
record in low cost production and high yields 
of wheat has been made. Good soil, water, 
climate, low prices. Thousands of acres for 
settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- 
sota and North Dakota offer the best farm- 
ing opportunities in many years. Profit- 








~ NEBRASKA, 


improved and 











able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for | 


lists of improved farms at a fraction of their 
real values, and farms for rent. Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- 
stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- 
ous special lines, mild climate, excellent 
schools, social and scenic attractions. Write 
for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state 


book. Low homeseeckess rates. . Leedy, 
Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


FARM LANDS—GENERAL 

OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. i 
mention state. H. W. Byerly, 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

southern Minnesota farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorenson, 50 South 
LaSvlle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMING. 

stein cows. Alfalfa. New buildings. 
tenth cash, balance half cream check. 
1315 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


34 Northern 





G. HOL- 
One- 
Write 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


Free literature; | 


_ COFFEE 


| SEND ONE DOLLAR BILL AT OUR RISK 


for 2% Ibs. of best coffee you ever tasted, 
ground or whole. From roaster to consumer. 
Send today for trial order. Plantation Coffee 
Company, Dept. W. F., St. Paul, Minn. 
HONEY 
GOOD HONEY, %.50; TWO 
Edw. Steinberg. Cropsey, IIl. 
MAPLE SYRUP 
3 GALLONS OF PURE MAPLE SYRUP $10. 
_Postpaid. Edgar Hunt, Barron, Wis. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 











60 POUND CAN 


cans, $12.50. 











aad HAY 

ALFAFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, NE- 
braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- 

teed weights. Uniform loading of cars. Per- 


sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
and barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
C. H. Gunn Hay Company, exington, Neb. 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dey- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 


Rye straw wanted. 


FOR SALE—ALL GR 














ADES OF ALFALFA 
hay and alfalfa meal. Write for prices and 
samples. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—WELL EDUCATED, AGGRES- 
Sive, neat appearing man to fill district 
managership now vacant. Give address, tele- 
phone number and full details in first letter. 
Must be willing to start at $1,800a year. Ages 
23-40. Box 25, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
CASH FOR SPARE TIME. LEADING LIFE 
insurance company wants member of prom- 
inent farm family in every township in _ae 
for local representative. Good d pay. Box 444, 
Cedar Rapids. 














BERKSHIRE | aire 
BRED BERKSHIRE SPRING GILTS, 290 TO 
350 pounds. Fall pigs, 125 to 150 pounds, 
cholera immune, cee J. H. Nickel & 
Sons, Arenzville, Tl 
bar DUROC BOAR 
PUREBRED DUROC BOARS. LARGE 
enough for service. Fancy Stilts breeding: 
immune. Price $25. Harry T. Barlow, Monti. 
cello, Iowa. 











HEREFORDS 
NIN TWO-YEAR-OLD ERS; 
yearly steers, 60 steer calves, 120 heifer 
calves? 60 yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, 4 
bred cows. Write or wire. C. C. Peterson, 
Keosauqua, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH JACK 

FOR SALE — MAMMOTH JACK. PROVED 

breeder. Age five. Write or wire for par- 
ticulars. Albert Abbott, Kane, IIl 
___._ POLLED SHORTHORNS 
ROYAL VILLAGER BULLS, TWO REDS, 

one white, good quality. | Seca reasonable, 























Dunlap & Clarke, Elwood, Iowa. 
——— SCOTCH SHORTHORNS | 
SCOTCH SHORTHORNS; COWS AND 
heifers of best families for sale. Herd head- 
ed by Master Rodney, a wonderful bull of 
modern type. Write for full information. 
— T. Edson, Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
‘owa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTIONEERS 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$10 
daily. Send for largg iflustrated catalog, 


also how to receive home study course, free. 
Reppert’s Auction School and Business Col- 





lege, Box W, Decatur, Ind. 

200 AUCTION SAYINGS $i. AUCTION 
methods $1 American Auction College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FOREMAN AT ONCE ON 

farm by year. Wife to board six men. No 
children. ouse furnished. Wyanet Farms, 
W. C. Frevert, Mer., R. 6, Davenport, Iowa. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


A_ WORKING 





BATTERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER — FARM LIGHT PLANT 
batteries, direct from factory, at wholesale 
price; guaranteed five years; = $98.65 up. 
Amana Society, High, Iowa, Box 1 








PYAAR NOAA SO Oe eee 

MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 

ing in this school. Write for full information. 

Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 

motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb. 


RURAL TEACHERS 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR ~~ DIGNIFIED, 
profitable summer employment. Send in 
Both men and women 














BOOKS 

FOR BOOKS WANTED, WRITE W. F. ZIM- 

merman, 341 South Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
over fifty years a bookseller. 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

BULL DOG DISC COULTER—FOR PLOWS. 

Cuts thru, turns under weeds, corn stalks, 
clovers, straw, trash without clogging. Free 






































your applications now. ins-Gi 3 
wanted. Pca — will a se: in ba strict- Prereture. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush 
est confidence ox 24, allaces’ Farmer. 
Serena SAL ESMEN WANTED _ FOR SALESWAURESHS AND HART- 
WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER'S SON Parr motors. Hammer mills and speed- 
e.. = . in orgy and — care of es- jacks. ‘Threshers, tractors, steamers, shred- 
tablished busingss. Five good territories open | Gers, recutters, silo filersy light plant, ek 
Steady work. Good profits. No investment vators, plows, two-hole sheller, Ronning har- 
required, McConnon & Co., Dept. FS3403, | Vester, etc. Mielke, New Hampton, Towa. 
Winona, Minn. | HARNESSES — 
| GET YOUR HARNESS DIRECT FROM 
LIVESTOCK | manufacturers and save money. Send for 
| catalog today and get full details. Schartow 
a Harness Company, Union Grove, Wis. 
elgian ‘stallion, nine years old, weight MANURE SPREADERE 811950 AND Ge 
. A good breeder; carries a permanent MANUR SPREADERS, $119.50 AND $124.5, 
health certificate. M. G. Meier, Manson, and packers $70, f. 0. b. Liberty, Indiana, 
Towa. R. 3. ——, ~~, 7. “ P antag ' Liberty 
FOR SALE — BAY BELGIAN STALLION, | Spreader and Mfg. Co.. Liberty, Ind. 
four years old, weight 2,000. Permanent PHOSPHATE 
certificate of soundness. Lewis Schirm, New- INCREASE OATS AND BARLEY EY YIELDS 
hall, Towa. by applying Four Leaf Powdered Rock 





Gentlemen: 


ddsncdescstctcccoseoeeee times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Address 


Write your ad here: 





READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


_ Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing..........ccesssseeee words, to run. 


I enclose a remittance of 6........................ 


| Pipe included. Farmers Union, 


Phosphate in advance of seeding. It will give 
good profit on the grain with outstanding 
effect on seeding of clovers or alfalfa. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1625 Home Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, II. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL | OFFER—YOUR “ROLL OF FILM DE- 
veloped and sfx prints of guaranteed qual- 








ity for 30 cents. We cooperate withthe 
square deal policy of Wallaces’ Farmer. Elias 
Studio, 623 Grand Ave., Des Moines. 





POSTS 


HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARTS. -— 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan 

x SMOKE HOUSES 

FOR SALE—PORTABLE SMOKE HOU SES, 
three and five hog sizes; made from gal- 














vanized iron; sold on guarantee. Empire 
Mfg. Co.. Box 1, Washington, Iowa. _ 
TOBACCO 





TOBACCO, GU ARAN- 
Chewing, 5. Ibs. $1.5; 

Pay when received 
Paducah, Ky. 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO; CHEWING, FIVE 
pounds $1.50; smoking, five pounds $1.25 
pipe free, pay when received, Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, West Paducah, Ky. 


OLD HOMESPUN 
teed satisfactory: 
smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25. 











say about the results the obtained: 


Readers’ Market column, was sold 


herd, the oldest herd in America, 
yours, George Vande Garee.’ 





(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


Mr. George Vande Garde, of Hull, Iowa, offered his Holstein bull for sale in 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified seciion a short time ago. 


“I wish to tell you that the Holstein bull, 

in a hurry. 
inquiries—could have sold half a dozen if we had had them for sale. 
young bull certainly was a handsome looking fellow. 
with him but for having invested in a well bred young sire from the Kriemhild 
located at Peterboro, New York.—Sincerely 


Here is what he has to 


which we advertised in your 

We certainly had enough 
This 
We would not have parted 

















WANT TO BUY 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAY- 
‘ nn Soom for sale. H. E. Busby, Washing 
‘on. Towa. 








BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BaGS. PAY FREIGHT 
an 20 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ficle, UL 











barnyard ns 
express. Robert = 


Drive, Chicago, 
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| Our Readers Market 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. end sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence "Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-I, Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS—GUARAN- 
teed quality. Make heavy  layers—real 
money makers on the farm. Not like ordi- 
nary chicks at all. Larger, full bodied, bright- 
eyed, vigorous. Sent with real guarantee to 
live covering first two weeks. Protection 
that doesn’t cost you a cent. Sold on guaran- 
eed egg-production standards—up to 175 to 
i) eggs per year, determined by flock aver- 
age of our heavy-laying strains. Record of 
performance trapnest, pedigreed males used 
are from 200 to 292 egg dams. Backed by 12 
years scientific breeding for livability, quick 
growth, early maturity and high flock aver- 
age production. Customers report flock aver- 
ages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. Leghorns, 
Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
s. C. Anconas. Real winter layers. Prices 
yery low for such guaranteed quality. Why 
take chances on chicks of unknown parentage, 
gnknown health and unknown by Ree a pee 
when you can start with Peters-Certified and 
be assured success. Catalog sent free. Ex- 
plains our unusual breeding system; the 
trapnest pedigree breeding on our master- 
control farm and shows recent reports from 
many successful customers. Tell us what 
breed you are particularly interested im and 
we will also send our special bulletin on that 
breed. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders As- 
sociation. So address Peters Master-Con- 
trol Farm, Box 263, Newton, Iowa. 
BETTER BABY CHICKS—Because we have 
been furnishing thousands of customers 
with livable baby chicks for years, we feel a 
deep responsibility. Our interest does not 
stop when your order is filled. We want to do 
everything in our: power to have you raise 
as large a Sa seteggr of the chicks bought as 
possible. We have, year after year, improved 
our flocks and supervised their matings and 
feeding so that we send out big, rugged 
chicks bred to live. As Mrs. Logan, of La- 
motte, Iowa, says: ‘The chicks I received 
from you last March were wonderfully healthy 
ones, raised nearly all.” As we produce near- 
ly 6,000 baby chicks daily, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer you the following low prices: 
White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per 
hundred; Barred, White’ and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, Brahmas, 
White Minorcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 per 
hundred. Special matings and three-week-old 
chick prices on request. Send only $2 per 
hundred to book order. We will ship C. O. D. 
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Lincolnwa Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 
Box W, Dewitt, Iowa. 

BABY CHICKS—BUY NOW AND SAVE— 
Our dependable chicks are all A. P.. A. cer- 
tified in grades “A” or “B”—culled, inspected 
and mated by Judge F. H. Shellabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
bility and egg propduction. These special 
prices in effect only on orders placed before 
March 20, for delivery whenever you want it. 
S. C. White or Brown Leghorns, S. C. An- 
conas (Sheppard strain), 100 for $10.75, 400 for 
$41.50; C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. C. 
Reds, Barred Rocks, 100 for $12.85, 400 for $50; 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks, 100 for $13.50, 400 
for $52.50; Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, 100 for $14, 400 for $54.50; Silver-Laced 
Wyandottes, 100 for $14.50, 400 for $56.50; 
eavy mixed, 100 for $11; light and heavy 
mixed, 100 for $10.25. Prices on ‘Select B” 
and “A” grades on request. 100 per cent live 
arrival guaranteed. $2 per 100 books your 
order. 25 cents per 100 discount for full cash 
with order. Free catalog. Sunnyside Hatch- 
ery, Dept. 206, West Liberty, Iowa. 

A SURE WAY TO POULTRY PROFITS IS 
to raise Farrow Chix. There’s a reason. 
They lay large quantities of winter eggs 
when eggs are high. Pure blooded strains are 
behind Farrow Chix. These facts are of vital 
importance to you if you would make a real 
Profit on eggs and poultry. i 
the guesswork out of poultry raising—success 
is assured. Farrow Chix are what poultry 
taisers want because they are real money 
makers, or they would not have bought three 
million of them last season, and will buy a 
million more this season. Henry owe, Il- 
linois, says he has raised 9) per cent of his 
Farrow Chix to maturity for four consecu- 
tive years, his pullets starting to lay at 5% 
s. e was always ahead of his neigh- 
with their local or home-hatched chicks. 
s-color, 52-page catalog free. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Illinois. 








bors 








“$2,363.50 IN EGG SALES,” REPORTS J. L. 
Schlaubaugh as his profit from 500 Maple- 
crest pullets for first nine months. Hundreds 
of others say the same. Every Maplecrest 
chick shipped under a strong guarantee to 
live covering the first ten days. This is the 
critical period in the life of every chick, and 
we protect you against loss. Poultry experts 
blood test every Maplecrest flock, and the 
fact that customers report flocks free from 
B. W. D. proves the efficiency of these tests. 
Maplecrest chicks are born heavy winter lay- 
ets, specially culled, mated and graded for 
over six years for highest egg production, 
Strong vitality and perfect health. To insure 
your poultry success this year send for the 
complete story of Maplecrest Guaranteed 
Blood Tested Chicks. Free. And for our 
generous discount plan. Address, Maplecrest 
Farm H>otchery, Box 1, Wellman, Iowa. 
WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
Purebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
Most varieties. B. W. D. germs killed new 
improved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
ential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
Dt. 64-C, Council Bluffs, Towa. 








MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 


ets. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 

Per cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 

anteed. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 
nsas, 











Farrow Chix take | 





man, 


BABY CHICKS 


HATCHING EGGS 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 





PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 

Towa accredited—challenge you to find bet- 
ter anywhere, cither in quality or price. Fin- 
est breeding flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for nity liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance C. O. D. if you prefer. Barred 
and White Rocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds, $14; 
W. Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leghorns, 
$12.50; W. inorcas and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, $16; Mammoth W. Pekin and Rouen 
(large type) ducklings, $26; assorted _ lots, 
first choice, $12; second choice, $9. Also Light 
Brahmas and Black Giants. My valuable 32- 
page book, How to Raise Your Baby Chicks, 
is free with each order. You can succeed 
with my chicks if you can with any. Prof. 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
cause they are better. Our quality, service 
and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. C. 
Reds, $11.00 rt hundred; $55.00 for 500; $110 
per thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
tons, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
$12.00 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; 
$120.00 per thousand. White Legherns or 
Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
$8.00 per hundred; .00 per five hundred; 
$75.00 per thousand. Write for our free cata- 
log and_ instructive poultry book today. 
Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La Plata, Mo. 
GET HEDBERG’S IOWA ACCREDITED 
bred-to-lay chicks, hatched in our modern, 
sanitary hatchery. Our flocks culled by state 
inspector for vigor, health, egg laying qual- 
ities, and trueness to type. Hedberg Hatch- 
ery, Boxholm, Iowa. 
LARGE, VIGOROUS CHICKS AT REASON- 
able price; six varieties; some blood tested 
and trap nested stock. We guarantee to 
satisfy. Colored catalogue free. Baldus 
Hatchery, Story City, Iowa. 




















ORPINGTONS 


BARLEY 





CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. BIG 
golden Buffs. Vigorous, splendid, heavy 
layers. Culled for production and disease. 
Buff specialist 29 years. Winners everywhere. 
Eggs, $7-100, $3.50-50, $2.50-30. August Peter- 
son, Farnhamville, lowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS. 
Hoterman “direct” strain, $7 for $100 st- 
paid. Hugo Weiskopf, R. 5, Davenport, lowa. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 
SPECKLED SUSSEX HATCHING EGGS, 38- 
100, $4.50-50, $2.75-30, $1.50-15. State acered- 
ited flock. J. H. Flatley, Little York, Hl. 
WYANDOTTES 
WHITE WYANDOTTE HATCHING EGGS, 
Regal Dorcas strain. Breeding stock from 
special certified chicks. Culled by an expert 
for health and production. They get green 
feed and cod liver oil. No lights used. $1 
i 100, f. o. b. Rolfe. Oliver 


en Sen, 
CHICKS AND EGGS 


DUCKLINGS AND EGGS 

LARGE PEKIN DUCKLINGS OR EGGS, $35 

and $10, 100. Giant Toulouse godése eggs, 
for 10; $3.50-five. Guaranteed. Mrs. 
Berger, Corydon, Iowa. 

LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF’'S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 

est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 



































five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. rs. ra 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MINORCAS 





LARGE S. C. WHITE MINORCAS FROM 
blood tested stock, $% per 00. Walter Win- 

kleman, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 

BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND’ EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 

Orange City, Iowa. 








BABY CHICKS BOUGHT NOW MEAN HIGH 

priced broilers of early pullets laying high 
priced fall eggs. Big profits. Hatching each 
week. Clark’s Hatchery, Wayne City, IM. 
324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 

Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 
chicks, prepaid. Also heavy,breeds. Catalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, Néla, Towa. 


ANCONAS 














SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 


from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 


BUFF CHICKS 
BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes and Buff geese eggs.. an de Waa 
Electric Hatchery, Orange City, lowa. 
es LEGHORNS eae 
SMITH’S EGG BRED LEGHORN CHICKS; 
$11 per hundred. Special trapnested Hanson 
strain stock. Records as high as_ 332 eggs, 
$13 per hundred. arl J. Smi 
ORPINGTONS 


BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 PER 

hundred. Bred for egg production. Big 
birds; ,fine color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl is Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 























Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. | 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS a 
FISHEL STRAIN WHITE ROCK HATCH- 
ing eggs. Cert-O-Culd flock. Healthy, 
heavy layers, % per 100; baby chicks, $13.50 
per 10. Mito Hughes, New Market, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, ROSE COM A 
Reds, large bone, fine layers. Hatching 
eggs $4 hundred; chicks, $12.50 hundred. Mrs. 
Warren Hunter, Carbon, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 

double recleaned, guaranteed to feel 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhulled $1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; all guaranteed and 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. ° 
CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY, $1.25 BUSH- 

el; certified Ceres wheat, $2.40 bushel; Io- 
gold oats, Hope wheat, certified Grimm al- 
talfa, certified seed corn, and all improved 
varieties farm and garden seeds direct from 
growers. Forty-first new descriptive annual 
free. Farmer Seed and Nursery Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

FISHEL’S STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 

how winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for spring delivery. Chicks, $12 per hun- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Ss. C. R. L RED CHICKS FROM STATE AC- 











credited flock, $13 per hundred. Mark Shaw, | 


Kelogg, Iowa. 





POULTRY 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS a” 
FOR SALE—SIX JERSEY BLACK GIANT 
cockerels, Marcey strain, $3.50 each. Frank 
J. Huegerich, Carroll, Iowa, R. 2. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
GOLDEN EAGLE STRAIN BUFF ROCKS, 
good winter layers. Eggs for hatching at 
reasonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Towa. 
©  WYANDOTIES 
FOR SALE—SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
cockerels at $2.50 each. FE. H. Ellefson, 
Waterville, Iowa. 























DUCKS 
QUALITY DUCKS, MAMMOTH, PEKIN, 
Rouen, Buff, Muscovies. Drakes, $2.50; un- 
related trios, $6.50. B. Miller Poultry Yards, 

Hampton, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, $2.50; 
$3; purebred. Joe Dirnberger, 
Marshall, Minn. 








DRAKES, 
he Ss 








TURKEYS 
TURKEY TOMS AND HENS, THE LARGE, 
healthy, big boned birds. Bronze, White 


Holland and Bourbon Reds. Hens $7, toms 
$9. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. _ 
MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLANDS. PURE- 

bred, from prize stock, range raised. Healthy 
toms, 20-23 pounds. Crates to be returned at 
my expense. Mrs. T. C. Ellis, Dows, Iowa, 
Route 2. 








foun iui ee ee —_———a 
WYNNE’S WINNERS. HANDSOME, BIG- | 


from 5@-Ib. 


boned, healthy Bronze turkeys, 
$6. Mrs. 


sire. Eggs. 75 cents 
Wynne, Bedford, Towa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 

toms, $9; none better. Mrs. Tom McMahon, 
Moorland, Iowa. 


PUREBRED TOMS, LARGEST, 25 LBS.. $11; 
hens $8 and $9. Clarence C. Nelson, Kirk- 


Towa. 


HATCHING EGGS __ 


PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCK EGGS; 

first prize Iowa State Fair young pen and 
cockerel for last three years; bred for type, 
color and production. Mrs. E. F. Morris, New 
Providence, Iowa. 


each; ten, 




















CLOVER—MENNESOTA GROWN ON CLEAN 

arms. Recleaned, free of noxious weeds. 
Medium red, $17.40 bu.; alsike, $21 bu.; Vel- 
vet barley, $1.25 bu.; South Dakota 12 alfalfa, 


$23.40. All sold on 20 days’ approval. In 
business here since 1914. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 





“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 
alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 
falfa, sweet clover, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for Samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, De 
Kalb, 1. 
SWEET CLOVER SEED, WHITE FLOWER, 
scarified $5.50 bu; medium red clover seed 
$18 bu.; Dekoeta No. 12 alfalfa seed $14 bu.; 
Joslin’s yellow dent, 9 day yellow dent, Sil- 
ver King seed corn. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded. Allen Joslin, Route 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 





| 





| plants same prices as cabbage plants. 








ILLINOIS GROWN DOUBLE RECLEANED. | 


red clover, mammoth clover and _ alsike. 
Timothy, sweet clover and alfalfa seed. Write 
for samples and prices. J. W. Richards, Fer- 
ris, Illinois. 
100 BUSHELS YELLOW SWEET CLOVER 
seed, state tested, 99.5 purity, 97 germina- 
tion, $5.25 per bushel, sacks included. D. Ben- 
nett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, R. 1. 
CLOVER, ALL KINDS, TIMOTHY, RAPE, 
sudan, alfalfa, oats—Iowa 105, lowar, logold, 
Iogren; soybeans—Manchu, Black Eyebrow, 
Dunfield. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA ALFALFA AND SWEE? 
clover seed. There is none better. Free 
samples. Brookside Farm, Buffalo Gap, S, D. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3. 
Retufn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. sa 
FOR SALE—CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY 
and Krug seed corn. W. O. Brant, Meri- 
den, Towa. 




















BARLEY re 

CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY: OFFICIAL- 

ly field and bin inspected. Germination 95 
per cent; $1.25 bushel. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order direct or write for circular. J. 
J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. we en ee 
CERTIFIED SMOOTH AWNED VELVET 

barley seed for sale. Good quality and heavy 
yielder. Priced reasonable. Milford Beeghly, 
Pierson, Iowa. 


CERTIFIED 

barley. 98.60 per cent pure. 
free. 25 bu. or more, $1.15 bu. 
R. 4, Owatonna, Minn. 


VELVET BARLEY, 





SMOOTH AWNED VELVET 
$1.25 bu., sacks 
E. L. Johnson, 





SMOOTH AWNED, 
does not scratch and irritate, outyields 

common varieties. For prices and circular, 

write, Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 





MINORCAS 


THOROUGHBRED SINGLE COMB WHITE 
‘ .Minorca eggs, $5. C. W. Payne, Maryville, 
Missouri. 





LARGE TYPE PRIZE WINNERS. GIANT 

strain S. C. White Minorca hatching eggs 
for sale; % ner hundred. Hucke Bros., Bron- 
son, Iowa, R. 1. 








FOR SALE—VELVET BARLEY SEED WITH 

9 per cent oats, 1% cents per pound. Bags’ 
not furnished. Edw. Holsteen, Morning Sun, 
Iowa. ‘oS 
VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH BEARDED, 

clean seed, heavy yielder, long straw. The 
coming barley. For prices write Geo. A. 





Thiessen, Gaza, Iowa. 


| 
| 
| 





GENUINE VELVET BARLEY, HIGH GER- 
mination. Easily handled as oats. Yiclds 

above common barley. $1.15 bu. Stuart Smith, 

Grenville, Iowa. x 

VELVET BARLEY, $1.10, RECLEANED, IN- 
cluding bags. S. J. Steddom & Son, Gran- 

ger, Iowa. 








BULBS AND PLANTS 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERML DA 
onion plans. Open field grown, well-rocted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each bunch 
fifty, mossed, labeled with variety nemte. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, E:rly Dutch, 
Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 50, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,5 $4.50. Express cellect: 
2,500, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: 6,000, $4.50 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


CABBAGE PLANTS NOW READY. MY 

frost proof cabbage plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Wa- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakeficld, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co- 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 
paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda orion 
Roots 
wrapped in moss and shipped promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
SEND NO MONEY. C. O. D. FROST PROOF 

cabbage and onion plants. All varieties 
now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


C_0. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Leading varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 1,00, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Farmers Plant C »., Tifton, Ga. 


SEED CORN 

BLACK'S YELLOW DENT is NOT AN 

accident nor joke. If it had heen, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of manv years of carefal 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
States and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and_ price 
list. Also logold seed oats. Clyde Black, 
Dallas Center, Dallas County, Iowa. “Twenty 
years a seed corn specialist.” 
ORIGINAL KRUG SEED CORN, PICKED 

from seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County Agricultural 
Association and m Unzicker and Haro! 
Wiley, Roanoke, prominent seed men who 
have aes ~ studied Krug’s method of 
selection. rice, $5 wer bushel. Disease 
treated, $10 per bushel. Germination, purity 
and quality guaranteed satisfactory. Remem- 























ber, you can get the aioe Koug corn only 
from these men or the Woodford County Ag- 
ricultural Association, Eureka, IIl. ~ 








PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn for south half 
of Iowa and central hilf of Illinois as proven 
by state and county yield tests. Field 
picked, racked and furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory to purchaser; $5 per bushel 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Illinois. 
BORDEAUX’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 
Why not plant the best? Highest yielding 
bg agen corn in south-central section 
of 1928 Iowa state yield test. Seed guaran- 
teed in everyway . $4.50 bushel, shelled. Bags 
free. Henry Bordeaux, Adel, Iowa. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on the 
average more than 0 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, lowa. 
SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 
north of Iowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 
Qelden Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver King, white. All $3 bu. Shelled, graded, 
bagged. Sn approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 
ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 per 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 bu. 
Catalog free. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 




















| Hlinois. 





YELLOW SEED CORN, SHELLED AND 
graded; Krug, $3.50; Hybrid, Hybrid 
yielded 84.89 bushels per acre in Iowa yield 
test. Send for leaflet giving history of Krug 
corn. Roy Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 


HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 
corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Idwa Corn Yield Test. Write for 

prices to Harry .Turner, Paton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 
as five and six ears 


corn, produces as high 


as 





per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 





SEED CORN—KRUGS YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test per cent or better; 

shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 

Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa 

STEEN’S YELLOW DENT HOLDS THE 
highest long time record im state yield test. 

Near perfect vitality, disease free seed at $4. 

George Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—GOLDEN KING SEED CORN. 

Five year winner Northern Section Iowa 
corn yield test for yield and maturity. Write 
Wm. McArthur, Meson City, Towa. 


KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 














Send for our ‘booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros., 
Galva, WI. 


FREE SAMPLE CLARAGE SEED CORN— 
Clarage produced world’s highest yields. 
Write Dunlap & Son. Williamsport. 10. 
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Fresh From the Country 

















IOWA 

Eastern—Johnson County, Mar. 1—Tem- 
peratures for the past week were consid- 
erably higher than those of the preced- 
ing weeks, resulting in considerable thaw- 
The roads have been very sloppy as 
a result, This community had a real treat 
last Monday evening, when Henry Wal- 
lace gave a talk on “The Farm Outlook,” 
to a small but appreciative audience, at 
The weather condi- 
tions were bad that night, making it im- 
possible for many to come out.—O. J. R. 

Southwestern—-Cass County, Feb. 26— 
Another big snow fell the last two days. 
It is still cold and drifting. The roads 
are filled. Mail men can not go, except 
a few miles out of town on the main 
roads. Have had only about three days 
that it has thawed since the first of Jan- 
uary. The side roads are filled and will 
be for some time. The fields are so deep 
with snow that the stock can not get out 
and get any feed, so feed is going to be 
scarce. The county roads are kept open 
with a new snow plow, which has just 
been purchased by the supervisors. Mov- 
ing is at hand, and weather and roads are 
bad for it; but it must come just the 
same. The spring lamb and pig crops 
have begun to arrive, but it has been too 


ing. 


cold, and the loss has been heavy—so 
early crop will be short. Corn and oats 
are still holding up in price, and hogs 


are working higher. Pggs and cream are 
holding their own.—L. W. Martin. 
Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 


Feb. 28—One foot of snow covers the 
landscape, and is beneficial to winter 
wheat. Temperature about 40; snow 


melting fast; makes side roads bad. Many 
families moving. Some farmers are giv- 
ing their seed corn the single ear test, 
using the rag doll method. Corn tests 
well. Some shelling corn and getting 
summer wood ready. Hens starting to 
lay pretty well. Eggs 30 cents, butter 40 
cents.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Southerh—Ringgold County, Feb. 28— 
We have now had eight weeks of drifted 
snow. Mail came thru on horseback yes- 
terday. Many fields of corn of 20 to 40 
acres still out. Scarcity of hay and rough- 
ness. Hay shipped in at $29. Alfalfa and 
clover at $25 in the mow. Have had over 
forty snows and about twenty inches on 
the level, and all roads are badly drifted, 
Snow plows and graders and shovelers 
keep the main roads passable. Still snow- 
ing.—Monroe Newton. 

Southeastern—Des Moines County, Mar. 
1—A heavy snow on the morning of March 
1. Most of the ice and snow had melted 
off before. Wheat in better condition 
than had been expected. Some are report- 
ing loss of lambs. Little chicks are doing 
well, but require much care. Many incu- 
ators set now. Eggs 28 cents, cream. 48 
cents. Not many chickens going to mar- 
ket. As snow goes off, farmers are fin- 
ishing their corn shucking.—V. Y. H. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Mar. 1— 
This has been moving week and there has 
been quite a bit of it going on this year. 
All moving done with sleds. The weather 
thas been warmer the last few days and 
the snow has thawed some, but not 
enough to hurt the roads. Good sleighing 
everywhere, but too deep for turning out 
when meeting a team. There have been 
many farm sales this winter, and _ still 
several to follow. Many are leaving the 
farms. Most everything sells well at 
sales. Corn 70 to 75 cents, oats 40 to 45 
cents, hay alout $15 per ton. Some report 
little pigs and lambs. Most livestock fs 
healthy and doing well. The hog market 
reached $10 this week.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Feb. 28— 
February has been a cold month, with 
only a few days of thawing weather. The 
roads have been drifted considerably, and 
snow plows have been working all day 
and have worked past here as late as 9 
o'clock p. m. Snowing again today. Mov- 
ing in full swing. A few sales listed yet. 








Hogs are higher. Eggs 31 cents, cream 49 
cents.—Mrs. Geo. Van Roekel. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, Mar, 1— 
There is a tang of spring in the air. A 
long, cold winter drawing to a _ close. 
About fifty inches of snow has fallen so 
far. Great plows are heaving the snow 
to the side of the roads today, Feed is 
searce. Some have young pigs and lambs. 
If a severe winter is the sign of a good 
crop, we will surely have it—W. L. 
Peters. 

Central—Hamilton County, Mar. 1— 
Two months of hard winter and two feet 
of snow on the ground, and still snowing. 
So far, we have got by nicely, but the 
big straw piles and hay stacks are begine- 
ning to look small and the fodder stacks 
are disappearing from the fields, and 
some are going to be short on feed. All 
roads are blocked, Our mail man hasn’t 
been out for four days. Some farmers 
want to shell corn, but it is impossible. 
Some feed lots are full of snow, and the 
stock walk out over the fence. We go to 
town in the sled, and don’t have to pay 
for any gas, and get home with a little 
more cash when the cream is sold.— 
as, Ws Dee 

North-Central—Hanecock County, Mar. 1 
—Still lots of snow, and no relief in sight. 
Roads about impassable. Lots of moving. 
Some farms not rented yet. A few sales 
postponed on account of storms. Rough 
feed of all kinds scarce. Some corn being 
held at around 70 to 75 cents. Hog mare 
ket doing better, but not many hogs left. 
Some corn still in the field. Help scarce. 
E. D. Hammon. 

Centrali—Hamilton County, Mar. 1— 
Heavy snows last month have blocked the 
roads. Movers are handicapped. Farm 
sales have averaged pretty well. Most 
livestock is in good shape. Quite a few 


early pigs. Not much grain moving out. 
Livestock has moved out fairly well— 


Lacey Darnell. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Mar. 1— 
Over four feet of snow has fallen this 
year and good prospects for more. Very 
little of it has thawed. Almost all the 
roads are full, and the crust has become 
so solid it is hard for the snow plow to 
remove it. Feed is holding out well. 
Many will have to buy, but there are 
many who will have hay to sell, so very 
little will need to be shipped in. Hay sells 
at $16 per ton, corn 70 to 75 cents per 
bushel, cattle from $75 to $100. Horses are 
scarce; a lot of old horses, but young 
horses will be in demand more than ever 
on aceount of the rush in the spring.—J. 
Diedrich, 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Feb. 28 
—Farm sales are not as numerous this 
spring as usual. The demand for farms 
by tenants far exceeds the supply. Many 
are moving to town on account of short- 
age. Country roads are practically all 
blocked as far as auto travel is concerned, 
The highways have been partially blocked. 
Very little sickness among livestock. 
Farm folks feel more optimistic than they 
have for years.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Mar, 1—The 
past few days of mild weather have taken 
down the snow drifts and the ground is 
visible for the first time this year. Frost 
in ground from one to two feet. Nearly 
all moving is done. Most of it on sleds 
this spring—the first time in years, Farm 
sales about all over. The bulk of the corn 
in this county has probably gone to mar- 
ket. A number of early pigs reported. 
Hatcheries are all going now, with eggs 
plentiful. Farmers uneasy as to condi- 
tion of winter wheat and alfalfa, due to 
heavy coating of ice.—Fred Schepers. 





ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Feb. 28 
—Very much winter here—as much snow 
as usually falls in two years. At present 
it is warm and rainy. Fields are green- 
ing up some. Many birds, which seems 
to indicate that we will have an early 
gpring, which will be most welcome. Busi- 








ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
CONVENIENCE 


The Roderick Lean Rotary 
Hoe is a revelation of ease and 
comfort in the design and con- 
struction of Rotary Hoes. No 
more tugging at heavy hard- 
working levers to raise or low. 
er the spider wheels—all this is 
done by easy-turning cranks 
within easy reach of the driver 
—no neck weight—no loose spi- 
der wheels. A product of 60 
years’ experience in building 
successful tillage tools. 


THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 
Dept. 15, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Jobbers—The T. G. Northwall 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Hayes Pump 
and Planter Co., Galva, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: Send me your 
complete catalog of Tillage 
Tools and special information 
on your Rotary Hoe. 
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AN IMPROVED 


——.., 
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ACG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ROTARY HOE 


Cultivating depth regulated from seat— 


no stopping—no heavy levers. Neck weight 
eliminated by floating pole. 
with heavy 
SEMI-STEEL HUBS—no loose cultivating 


Spider wheels 
STEEL spokes CAST INTO 


wheels and uneven work. 
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ness of all kinds at a standstill. Hun- 


dreds of men unable to find work; many 
idle and destitute, with lots of sickness.— 
are aoe 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Feb. 27— 
Has begun to thaw, having been frozen 
since December 1. Roads and yards are 
soft. Several renters moving. Not much 
livestock on feed now. A few sales yet. 
Winter wheat is looking rather brown; 
some is going to be thin. Corn is around 
80 cents, eggs 35 cents, cream 48 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Southern—Wayne County, Feb. 23—The 
weather is somewhat warmer and rainy; 
very muddy; frost is coming out of the 
ground fast. Several farmers sowed their 
grass seed before the thaw. Several 
public sales now among the farmers, with 
factory work as their aim. Cattle, horses 
and feed selling’ high. Market prices on 
farm products now increased, as eggs are 
34 cents, cream 48 cents, veal calves 14 
cents and hogs about 9 cents.—Mrs. M. R, 
Vaughan. 


MISSOURI 
Northern—Adair County, Feb. 28—We 
are having real winter down here in 


Missouri. We have had continual sled- 
ding, and good sledding, since New Year’s 
day. There have been but two days in 
that time that stock could get water 
without being helped. The last week there 
have been five days of below-zero weath- 
er. In lots of places the drifts are four 
or five feet deep. Our car has not been 
out of the shed but once since Christmas. 
It has been a good time to save gasoline, 
but we more than make it up on the fuel. 
—F. A. 'Pevehouse. 
Central—Pettis County, Feb. 28—Low 
| temperature, snow and rain following. At 
| this time, the frost is rising and the dirt 
roads are almost abandoned, Where wheat 
| was sown on good, well prepared soil and 
in good seasonal time, the plant is thrifty 
and greening up nicely. Where the soil is 
not the best and no fertilizer was used, 
and the fields poorly prepared, the plants 





are less vigorous and thrifty.—W. D. 
Wade. 
West-Central—Lafayette County, Feb. 


25—Had a very hard winter, but now the 
weather is getting milder. Roads were 
badly blocked by snow drifts, but most of 
the snow has left. Some corn in the 
fields yet. Raining today. Many sales 
the last few weeks, and everything sell- 
| ing at good prices. Good cows $125 to 





$150, corn 80 to 85 cents, hay $16 to 18 








per ton, oats 60 to 65 cents per bushel, 
Many roads are almost impassable— 
Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 

Northern—Randolph County, Mar. 14 
Light snow falling this morning. The 
roads are in a bad condition. Ground in 
some places. thawed thru. Some corn stil] 
in the fields. February was a bad month 
to get anything done. Feed is still plenti- 
ful. Most of the January pigs were lost, 
Wheat looking brown in spots. Fat hogs 
are a good price. Eggs 28 cents, hens 22 
cents.—-W. H. Bagby. 

Northern—Adair County, Mar. 1—We 
are still having cold weather, and snow 
that fell two months ago is still on. A 
few lambs and pigs arriving. The spring 
pig crop will be far less than usual. A 
few farm sales, with ’most everything 
bringing good prices. Feed of all kinds 
is searce. Business of all kinds at a 
standstill—Earl J. Watkins. 


Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 
HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. ‘Write for price-list, 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
HI-BRED CORN IS STIFFER STALKED 
than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 
Baker, Grimes, Iowa. 
cL Sb . cara. 
FOR SALE—IOGOLD RECLEANED SEED 
oats, 80 cents per bu., bags included. G. H, 
Plagmann, Van Horne, Iowa. 
ee ft. ae 
SEED POTATOES, $1.75 BU., PRIZE WIN- 
ners ,extra early, Bliss Triumph, great 
yielder, a very fine flavored potato. Lee 
Kapler, R. 5, Cresco, Iowa. 
SOYBEANS — ae 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, GOLDEN KING 
seed corn, Iogold and Gopher oats. A. B. 
Rosenberger, R. 1, Estherville, Towa. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, RECLEANED, $2.3 
per bushel. Sacks free. E. J. Olson, Stan- 
ton, Iowa. 









































STRAWBERRIES = 
100 MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
; large assortment of certified nursery 
stock at reasonable prices. Write for our 
free nursery catalog. Iowanna Nurseries, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 
SWEET CLOVER a. 
SCARIFIED SWEET CLOVER, GUARAN- 
teed free from quack grass, Canadian thistle, 
buckhorn; club orders, $3. u. Samples 
free. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., 
State College, Fargo, North Dakota. Coopera- 
tive organization over 500 growers.-~ 
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YOU ARE EXPECTING 
BABY CHICKS 


NAW, SHE'S 
IS MRS.LEGHORN/ TRYIN’ TO HATCH 
EXPECTING | ASET OF DISHES 
BABY CHICKS @® OUT OF ADOLEN 
? CHINA EGGS 


brooder house 
should be made 


Your, 









































ITON GROUND 
WHERE NO 
CHICKENS HAVE 
RUN FOR AYEAR 


HUSH,CHILD! 
HE'S BROODING 
OVER HIS 


lo Ate 


MA, 
WHAT MAKES 
PA SO 











{RISK SETTER 
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if it isnot portable, build 
a pen in front of house 
with 14" wire m f1 
2" fromthe g por neee 
VARIOUS T*YPES 
OF BABY CHICKS 
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SCOTCH OUTCHASPANCH TURKISH 


RUSSIAN CHINESE ZULU “YIDISH 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE USE LANGUAGE] 
CORRESPONDING TO NATIONALITY OF CHICK... os 
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, Of General Interest 

















TRAVELING SOIL 
yore than_ 513,000,000 tons of soil are 
ing washed out to sea each year from 
he fat of the United States. The Mis- 
<sippi river system alone is responsible 
98,000,000 tons of this traffic in wast- 
rding to Hugh Hammond Ben- 











ge, acc’ 





_-, ‘Meett, of the United States Department of 
——1 Biculture. Try to visualize this quan- 
ty Joaded on two-ton trucks in a parade. 
it were possible for such a parade to 
z es a reviewing stand at a speed of one 
- ~ at a second, it would be necessary to 
= ovide for approximately seven trucks 
nreast, and the parade would have to 
ue day and night, year in and year 
1 to cart away such a load as the Mis- 

sippi a imps into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This a minimum estimate for the 
\ ypi. More comprehensive methods 
4 f measure ment devised recently indicate 
nat these figures do not allow adequately 
yr the heavier material carried along 
seat— he bed of the river. Neither does this 
oe stimate take into account the fact that 
NTS great deal more material is washed out 
Vating f the fields than ever reaches the sea. 


Bruch is stranded on the way and causes 








nconvenience to man by creating sand- 
sees | ars, f ig up river channels, covering 
ertile fields with flood debris; and the 
‘aie continuous and heavy loss of the 
bushel, oil on Which the very food supply of the 
Sable. ation depends, is interpreted by Mr. 
bennett as “the most important problem 
far. 1m fhat has to do with the use of our most 
The fital resource—the land.” He says: 
ound in FMost of us in this part of North Amer- 
orn stil] Jka have entertained no very serious sus- 
| month ficion as to the destructiveness of ero- 
plenti- Bion. We have failed generally to recog- 
re lost, fize this as a problem of vast importance. 
at hogs But to confine the menace within the 
hens 22 founds of reasonable safety is going to 
ix the best efforts and ingenuity of the 
1—We fation. Our soil is going—over great 
d snow reas. In many localities it has gone, 
on. A p so far as practical agriculture is con- 
| spring lerned. ee 
ual, A | “What shall we do about it? Mr. Ben- 
rything fett, who asks the question, has ob- 
1 kinds #rved and studied erosion and soil wastes 
Ss at q pall their many phases, on soils of many 


inds and in all parts of the nation, from 
ermont to California and from Minne- 
ta to Texas. He admits frankly that 
lf can not supply more than scattering 
agments of the answer. Terracing of 
elds, contour plowing and cultivation, 
ise forestry management, the conserva- 
m for forestry or grazing of sharply 
ping lands that are sure to wash away 
cultivated, and scrupulous attention to 
lies while they are small, to prevent 


et 

call 
rTOCK 
“YIELD 














rice-list, largement, are parts of the answer. 
= me apply under certain conditions and 
7 ith certain soils, and will not serve un- 
OK. Fe, different conditions. The problem, 
r. Bennett asserts, is so important that 
wae demands the best cooperative effort of 
rag gineers, of chemists and _ physicists 
. G. 


mong the soil scientists, and of practical 
rmers, 

~.. {What is the money cost? 
akes no attempt at an 


Mr. Bennett 
inclusive esti- 








erat ate. He does point out that on the 
#8 Beis of the chemical analysis of nearly 

® surface soils it may be estimated that 

“wey fle amount of material washed away from 
KING fe fields of the country each year con- 

A. B ins not less than 126,000,000,000 pounds 

=x | plant food. ‘‘This is a loss we have 

D, $2.25. ht stressed in our land inventories, yet 
, Stan lis about twenty-one times the annual 
t loss of plant food taken out of the 

~~~ felds by all the crops that are harvested. 
LANTS fe have stressed, and rightly, the un- 
lursety fisdom of soil mining by continuous 
wel opping, yet we have been blind to the 
; * Juch more serious loss of plant food thru 
rosion. In a soil depleted of one cr more 

ARAN. the elements of plant food essential 
peers growth, it is usually possible to sup- 
amples [Y this in the form of fertilizer. But 
Assn., Jen the soil has been washed away, the 
yopera- fe Of fertilizer is not effective. Mea- 





red on the basis of chemical analysis, 
e value of the phosphorus, potassium 
d nitrogen contained in the material 
ashed from the fields each year, would 
St something in excess of $2,000,000,000 
Purchased at current market prices for 
e cheapest chemical carriers of these 
ree essential foods. 

“For obvious reasons,” Mr. Bennett 
Pntinues, “it would not be correct to put 
Is * amount down as a direct, tang- 
le, yearly loss to the farmers of the 
Rtion. Certain it is, however, that the 


st digs into the pockets of the farmers, 





ften Peas & particularly of those who 
pera on the more sloping, vulnerable 
il types, comprising large areas of the 
untry’s farm and grazing lands.” 

C4 CROWN GALL CONTROLLED 
Crow 1 gall, a bacterial disease of root- 
Fafted apple nursery stock, often causes 

ASH € nurseryman to lose from 25 to 56 per 
Pnt of the grafted seedlings. These losses 





greatly reduced by a new method 
y developed by the United States 
ment of Agriculture, which uti- 
e of the organic mercury com- 
as the disinfecting solution, in- 
f formaldehyde, as in the former 
thod of treatment. 

SH ests with the organic mercury com- 
und over a period of three years have 
wn it to be distinctly more effective 
the formaldehyde treatment. In one 











soos An 
menor 





instance reported, the new method proved 
100 per cent perfect; no galled trees grew 
from the treated grafts, whereas forty- 
eight galled trees were observed in the 
same number of untreated trees. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Agricultre, Washington, D. C. 





RESEEDING PASTURES 


Missouri pastures that are to be reseed- 
ed to Kentucky blue grass should be sown 
early this spring, according to B. M. 
King, of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. Where a gtand is to be established 
on tillable land in combination with clo- 
ver, it should be seeded between March 
1 and 20. 


On rough, untillable land, spring seed- 
ing of blue grass is preferable in Mis- 


souri, except that on foul, weedy land it 
may be necessary to give the grass a start 
in the fall so that it may successfully 
compete with the weed growth. The acre 
rate of seeding should be eight to ten 
pounds of good seed. No seed-bed prepa- 
ration is necessary other than burning off 
dead leaves and other plant matter. 








$300 More Profit a Year 














Thro’ using your teams in Bigger Units 


And keeping them at Lower Cost 


Horses-Mules-Power-Profit . 
Keeping Farm Teams at Low Cost (6 cents) 


Methods completely described in booklets, 
(10 cents) 


The two together for 15 cents. 
Published by 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











POSTPONED SALE 
MONDAY, MARCH 11th 


60 head will be sold, come and get your bargain. 


P. J. GAHERTY & SONS, 


Owing to weather and roads our sale 
has been postpon.d to— 





Storm Lake, lowa 
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PURE BRED ANO 
Ye iy 





By A. Rambler 


I recently saw some Canadian steers in 
an Iowa feed lot. They were well bred 
individuals and apparently were making 
a good gain. Seeing these steers excited 
my curiosity as to just how extensive 
these importations were. I found that 
with a duty of 2 cents a pound on steers 
weighing over 1,050 pounds, and 1% cents 
a pound on those weighing less, there had 
been 458,558 head imported in eleven 
months from Canada and Mexico. Over 
15,000 more cattle had been imported dur- 
ing eleven months of 1928 than the entire 
year of 1927. If present prices of beef 
eattle are maintained, such importations 
will be a disturbing factor. 


Persistent efforts are being made by 
the livestock representatives to raise the 
import duties on live animals and meat 
products, and for a tariff on hides. The 
only protest filed in a recent three-day 
hearing was by a man representing chain 
stores. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union announces that it will oppose a 
duty on hides and favor a duty on fin- 
ished shoes. 


One hundred and thirty herds have fin- 
ished a year of herd improvement test- 
ing, with the result that 404 animals have 
had their pedigrees canceled, their own- 
ers, not considering them worthy of be- 
ing considered anything but grades. The 
Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association 
is doing a commendable piece of work in 
eliminating animals that do not produce 
enough butterfat to maintain a high stan- 
dard of production for the breed. Stan- 
dards of efficiency should be extended 
into all breeds of livestock so that pedi- 
grees would mean more than merely tell- 
ing the ancestry of the individual. 


The Iowa State Guernsey Breeders met 
at Ames recently. C. B. Finley, the field 
representative, presided. L. P. Martiney, 
vice-president of the Wisconsin state as- 
sociation, was the principal speaker. He 
stressed the importance of knowing the 
cows that were real foundation animals 
to build upon. Mr. Martiney stated that 
whenever a breeder found an animal that 
would improve his herd, he should en- 
deavor to purchase her. The best pro- 
ducers of the breeder’s own herd should 
be priced high enough so that the buyers 
would not be interested. Mr. Martiney 
suggested that taking an abnormal pro- 


duction from the cow these days often 
caused breaking down in the breeding 
ability and opened the way for disease. 


A debate of the question, ‘‘Resolved, that 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club should 
adopt a plan of herd testing similar to 
that now in use by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America,” was staged with 


much interest. The following officers 
were elected: Charles B. Mountain, Des 
Moines, president; -A. B. Sayles, Fort 
Dodge, vice-president; A. M. Rogers, Des 
Moines, secretary-treasurer. The directors 
elected were: Carlisle Erb, Centerdale; J. 
H. Rickert, Albia, and W. S. Bradley, 


Centerville. 


Results of tuberculin testseshow a great 
variation among breeds in the percentage 
of infected animals. Herefords had only 
2 per cent, the next breed had 6.4 per 
cent, and the highest had 9 per cent. 
Herefords, because of their popularity 
on the open range and in districts where 
shelter is not available, have existed un- 
der conditions that would not encourage 
the spread of tuberculosis. It is possible 
their ruggedness might make the breed 
more disease-resistant. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 18—Interstate Shorthorn 
Assn., bull sale at Sioux City; Jos. 
Brenner, Mgr. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
Mar. 11—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. 


Breeders’ 
F. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
tienes Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, iowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wedaesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to adve ments requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
Issue. 











Recent Public Sales 


EDSON’S POLAND SALE 


John T. Edson, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
held a good sale, February 22. There was 


«a good crowd in attendance. Enough buy- 
ing orders to take one-fourth the Poland 
offering were sent in, but the crowd out- 
bid them, and only one was sent on order. 


No. 6 sold for $97.50, to Fred Fisk, of Alta, 
Iowa. She was considered the bargain 
of the sale. No. 2, a tried sow, went to 


Charles Hicks, of Barly, lowa. Tried sows 


averaged $87, fall gilts $75, and spring 
gilts $52.50. The general average was 
$69.25, on 42 head. 


MERCER & ROHRET’S ANGUS SALE 
Mercer & Rohret, of West Liberty, Ia., 
enjoyed an average of $108 on their An- 


gus offering of January 16. The bull top 
was $235 and the female top was $200. 





COMBINE HARVESTS POPCORN 

Here is another novel use for the com- 
bine, for harvesting popcorn. A very 
successful trial of a combine for this pur- 
pose was carried out this fall on the farm 
of John L. Tavlor, near Farmingdale, IIL, 
about ten miles west of Springfield. <A 
12-foo€ combine was used, and by put- 
ting in four rows of concave teeth, the 
popcorn was completely shelled from the 
cob. As popcorn is heavy for its size, it 
was possible to use a lot of wind, and 
thus clean the corn sufficiently for mar- 
ket purposes. A long spell of wet weather 


had preceded the trial, but a sample of 
the corn taken from the grain tank con- 
tained only 14 per cent moisture and 
popped beautifully. 

Those who have ever tried raising pop- 
corn, and who know how laborious and 
time killing it is to husk it, will appre- 
ciate what a wonderful labor saving meth- 


and it will open up 
farm crop. 


od the combine offers, 
another very profitable 





FOOLED YOU! 

“Who was the first 
United States?” 
“Christopher Co- 


AH, HA! 

Federal 
president of 
Citizenship 


Clerk: 
the 
Applicant: 





lumb.” 
F. c.: “I didn’t ask you who discov- 
ered America.” 
@. Aa: “Well, I no said Georga da 
Wash, ain’t it?” 
AUCTIONEERS 











H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. 
Wesel] all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


} 
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* Stes mos. of age. 


HORSES 


weer 


PERCHERON HORSES 








EASY KEEPERS 
It takes less feed ta keep this kind 


of a big horse _ 
If you want a stallion or a pair of mares 
write us. We willhelp you find them. Send fcr 
the 1929 Percheron eview. Erce. Address 
PERCHERON SOCIE ERICA 
Ellis McFariand, a (tll Stock Yards, Chicago 


FOR SALE 


Four Percheron Stallions, two years old 
One Belgian Stallion. two years old. 
One Clydesdale Staliion, five years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 


Animal Husbandry De#it., lowa State College 
Ames, low2 


DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROCS: wricat rps and feeding cual 


ity; by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super 
Colonel. Bred to sons of Lucky Strike and Fire- 
works for March, Apri! and May farrow. Beet of 
eaten ee priced right. Will ship C.O.D. 
A. SWENSON, Dayton, iowa. 





























UROC BRED SOWS. We are not belding 
asale. We offer for piivate sale sows bred to 
Golden Gleam. These sows are selected for rap- 
id growth and mated to Golden Gleam will make val- 
uable additions to any herd. Buy the best, it pays iu 
the feed lot. Satisfaction guaraateed. Write or come 
and make your selection. McKee Bros., Creston, Ia. 
UROC spring and fall gilts bred to famous sire, 
lowa Stilts, for March and Apri! farrow. Priced 
to sell, All immuned. H.8. Fain, Emmetsburg, lows. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE FALL PIGS 


We are offering fal! boars and gilts from the best 
of our blood lines. If you want Hampshires write us 
your wants. We have a few bred sows left. 

Big Four Farms, Brooklyn. Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES Tried sows, 875; fall gilts, $50; fall 
boar pigs.630; older boars $35 to #50. 
Spring gilts bred for May and June for sale later. 

C. A. Prentice. Sac City, lowa. 
Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 

R. Hem, Selma, lows. 


TAMWORTHS 


\AMWORTHS— Boars for crossing or for herd 
headers, priced worth the money. Bred gilts and 
fall pigs, Get ready for coming raise {n hog prices. Buy 
here aow. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. Ia Primary 4. 

















ye, 
immediate use. 
Bice fall gfits. 











'P. AM WORTSHH fall boars and gilts. Will give s a 

free membership in the Tamworth Swine Aseoci- 
ation to anybody buying 10 or more head of Reg. 
Tamworths from @otden Red Stock Farm, 
Box 111, KR. R. No.1, Davenpert, lewa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


wee 


SPOTTED POLAND GILTS 


Bred for Aprii and Early May farrow. These gilts 
are sired by the Paramount and Beau Geste and are 
bred to Omar. Several outstanding ones left and they 
are priced ee Write for description and 
Price. wH.o - NOTZ, Creston, iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS | 


RAR AARnnnns 
ROBDUCTION- BRED Poland Chinas. Good 
feeders, big litters, size forage. Oficial Perform- 

ance Records. 7) bred s i gilts. Also fail pigs. 

Shipped everywhere . Feldman, Breda, Iowa. 


-—s CHESTER WHITES 


eee 


CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


55 head of Lig. rugged, immune gilts. Sired by er 
bred to prize-winning boars The big, easy-feeding 
kind. We pay express and ship C. O. D on approval, 
the same as w have for 28 years. and no unsatisfied 


























customers. B. M Boyer & Bons, R. 2. Farmington, la 
HOLSTEINS 
J[EVERAL splendid young Molstein 


Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams bave a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He ‘s a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
Eé. Bensink, Hospers, ia. 
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OME women seem to be born lucky. In 
the first place, every cake they bake is good 
looking. More than that, there seems to 
be something different about the flavor—a 
delicate, unmistakable richness that is often 
lacking in another cake made by an equally 


_ skillful but less fortunate cook. 


Usually, however, this luck is not kitchen 
luck—it’s grocery-store luck. Investigate— 
you'll find that these women have 
discovered, or have learned from a 
wise, experienced mother, that there 
is one flour that gives a little better 
flavor to everything they bake. 
They buy Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 
because they know it gives their 
baked foods a flavor and a richness 


a 


S 


wi 


—and the beauty goes deeper than the frosting! 

















that is the envy of every woman in the 
neighborhood! 
The secret is in the wheat fields 

Food experts of leading women’s magazines, 
say that the flour you use has a lot to do with 
the flavor of the foods you bake. This is true. 
The secret is in the wheat—the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company has developed its own method 
of selecting and blending wheats to produce 
this superior flavor. The grain is then milled 
according to standards of depend- 
ability which have been famous for 
sixty years. The result is Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour—your surest. protection 
against baking failures, and your 
guarantee of finer flavor in every- 
thing you bake-~cakes, biscuits, 
pastry, bread! 


O 
ein everything you bake ~ 
cakes, pastry, biscuits, bread 


a/% e | 
ry’s bes 











